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PREFACE 


Although a number of excellent books on quantum mechanics, statistical 
mechanics and molecular spectra are available, much of the material 
contained in them is not of immediate interest to the majority of chemists. 
The purpose of this book is to provide an introduction to certain aspects 
of these subjects that have a bearing on chemical problems. Such topics 
as the quantum theory of valence, the concept of resonance, the electronic 
configurations of molecules, the calculation of thermodynamic functions 
from spectroscopic data, dissociation accompanying light absorption, 
valence force constants, bond distances, and intermolecular forces, to 
mention a few, are of direct importance to chemistry. 

It cannot be claimed that the treatment given here is comprehensive 
or completely rigorous. This book alone is not necessarily sufficient to 
supply the detailed instruction which would permit the reader to use 
quantum mechanics and statistical mechanics as tools for himself. Its 
primary object is to help him understand clearly how they have been 
employed by others to obtain results of chemical significance. At the same 
time, the knowledge gained from the present work will provide the founda- 
tion upon which may be based a more detailed treatment of the subjects 
to be found in the publications mentioned in the text and at the end of the 
preface. 

It is inevitable that a book dealing with topics which are largely theo- 
retical should be somewhat mathematical in character. However,, the 
mathematics used should be within the scope of the reader with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of calculus, including simple differential equations. 
Since these are prerequisites for majoring in chemistry in most colleges 
whose courses are approved by the American Chemical Society, the material 
should be understood by any graduate in chemistry. In any event, pure 
formalism in the mathematics has been avoided so far as possible; whenever 
feasible an attempt has been made to give a physical basis to the problem 
under consideration and to illustrate the results by means of practical 
examples. While it is admitted that the subject matter of this book is not 
easy reading, the contents should be readily comprehended by those who 
are prepared to devote a little time to its study. 

In preparing this book invaluable assistance has been derived from a 
number of standard works to which the reader is referred for further infor- 
mation. Special mention may be made of Dushman, “Elements of Quan- 
tum Mechanics”; Fowler and Guggenheim, “Statistical Thermodynamics”; 
Herzberg, “Atomic Spectra and Atomic Structure,” and “Molecular 
Spectra and Molecular Structure: Diatomic Molecules”; Kronig, “Optical 
Basis of the Theory of Valency”; Mayer and Mayer, “Statistical Me- 
chanics”; Pauling and Wilson, “Introduction to Quantum Mechanics”; 
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Penney, “Quantum Theory of Valency”; Sutherland, “Infra-Red and 

Raman Spectra”; Tolman, “The Principles of Statistical Mechanics”; and 

VVu, Vibrational Spectra and Structures of Polyatomic Molecules.” To 

the authors of these books the writer expresses his great indebtedness. In 

addition, use has been made of some portions of Glasstone, Laidler and 

Eyring, The Theory of Rate Processes.” Two other books, published 

since the manuscript of the present work was completed, are recommended 

^ the reader; these are Margenau and Murphy, “The Mathematics of 

Physics and Chemistry,” and Eyrin^, Walter and Kimball, “Quantum 

Chemistry.” Finally, the writer wishes to record his appreciation of the 

nelp given him by his wife in the preparation of the manuscript and in the 
correction of proof. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
April i944 


Samuel Glasstone 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION: QUANTUM NUMBERS 
Atomic Quantum Numbers * 

la. Principal and Azimuthal Quantum Numbers. — The energy of an 
electron moving in the central force field of a single atom is determined 
essentially by two quantum numbers, designated by the letters n and /, re- 
spectively. As will be seen in Chapter II, the principal quantum number n 
must of necessity be integral, while for a given value of w, the so-called 
azimuthal quantum number I may have any one of the values — 1, w — 2, 
• • •, 1, 0. In classical mechanics the principal quantum number represents 
the ordinal number of the particular orbit occupied by the electron, but in 
wave mechanics the concept of definite orbits is discarded. The number n 
can, nevertheless, be regarded as giving an indication of the mean distance 
of the electron from the atomic nucleus. Thus, an electron having a prin- 
cipal quantum number equal to unity will, on the average, be closer to the 
nucleus than will an electron whose principal quantum number is two. 
Similarly, the latter will, in general, be nearer to the nucleus than will an 
electron of quantum number three, and so on. It will be apparent from the 
equations to be derived in the following chapter, that the binding energy of 
an electron in a hydrogen-like atom decreases as n is increased; this is in 
harmony with the view that increasing values of the principal quantum 
number represent larger mean distances of the electron from the nucleus. 

Instead of describing an electron by the numerical value of its principal 
quantum number, e.g., 1, 2, 3, • • ■, etc., it is sometimes the practice to em- 
ploy the letters Ly My • • •, etc. Thus, a K electron is an electron having 
a principal quantum number of unity; for an L electron the value of n is 
two, and so on. These letters are also employed to describe a group of 
electrons in an atom having the same principal quantum number; it is thus 
possible, for example, to refer to the K shell or the L shell of an atom. 

The azimuthal quantum number / gives a measure of the angular mo- 
mentum of an electron in its orbital motion about the nucleus, generally 
referred to as the orbital angular momentum. In spite of the fact that orbits 
have no precise wave-mechanical significance, the orbital angular mo- 
mentum may be described by a definite vector quantity having the value 

V/(/ -b l)V2ir. For the purpose of identifying the various electrons in ^n 
atom, the general procedure is to employ a symbol consisting of an integer, 
which is the principal quantum number », followed by a letter representing 
the value of /; the letters used are Sypy </,/, etc., corresponding to / equal to 

* Herzberg, "Atomic Spectra and Atomic Struewre”; "Molecular Spectra and Molecular 
Structure: Diatomic Molecules”; Kronig, "The Optical Basis of the Theory of Valency.” 
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0, 1, 2, 3, etc., respectively. If, for example, n were 2, then / could be 0 or 1, 
and the electron would be designated as 2s or 2/>, respectively. The number 
of electrons in an atom having the same values of n and / is indicated by a 
superscript; thus, 2p* would mean that in the given atom there are four 2p 
electrons, that is, four electrons for which n ~ 2 and / = 1. The question 
of the number of electrons in an atom that can have the same values of both 
n and / will be considered shortly. 

lb. Magnetic and Spin Quantum Numbers. — In a magnetic field the 
vector representing the orbital angular momentum undergoes a precessional 
motion, describing the surface of a cone whose axis is the direction of the 
field. The possible orientations of the vector in space are limited by the 
necessity, according to quantum theory, that the component of the angular 
momentum in the field direction shall be determined by an integral quantum 
number. In other words, there is space quantization of the angular mo- 
mentum in an electric or magnetic field, and the component in the direction 
of the field is represented by a quantum number; this is called the magnetic 
quantum number of the electron, and is designated by the symbol mj. The 
maximum value of nn is clearly /, and its minimum is zero; the possible 
values are consequently given by 

mi = ly I ~ 1, • • 0, • ■ — (/ — 1), — / (1.1) 

The negative values of take into account the fact that the component 
of the angular momentum vector may point in a direction opposite to that 

of the magnetic field (Fig. 1). There are evidently 
2/ + 1 possible orientations in space of the angular 
momentum vector of the electron, each different 
orientation being represented by a different value of 
the quantum number mi. Even in the absence of a 
magnetic field, this number retains a definite signifi- 
cance in providing a description of the electron. For 
zero field, however, the value of mi has no effect on the 
binding energy ot the electron. 

In order to account for the fine structure of the 
lines in the spectra of certain atoms, it was found 
necessary to postulate that an electron has an angular 
momentum of rotation about its own axis. That is 
to say, every electron must be regarded as possessing 
spin angular momentum; the magnitude of this momen- 

can only have the value of f. In a magnetic field the 
vector representing the spin momentum can orient 
itself so that its component is either in the direction 
of the field or opposite to it; the corresponding spin quantum numbers mt 
are then or — 


A A # 




I Field 



Fic. 1. Space quan- 
tization in magnetic 
field 
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Ic. The Pai^ Exclusion Principle.— According to the foregoing discus- 
sion the state of an electron can be determined by four quantum numbers, 
namely t?, /, m, and m.; the possible values of / and ffn depend on w, while 
m, can be either or A further restriction is placed on the values 

of these quantum numbers by the Pau/i exclusion principle^ which states 
that two electrons in the same atom cannot have all four quantum numbers 
identical. The operation of this principle can be readily understood by con- 
sidering some particular cases. If the principal quantum number ;; is unity, 
the azimuthal quantum number / can only be zero; consequently mx must 
be zero. If two electrons for which = 1 are under consideration, three of 
the four quantum numbers must be identical, i.e-, = 1, / = 0, nn = 0 for 

both; hence the fourth, must differ for the two electrons if the Pauli 
principle is to be obeyed. The only possible values of w, are +2 and — -J, 
and so it is obvious that in any atom there can never be more than two 
electrons in the K shell, i.e., with w = 1. The four quantum numbers of 
these two electrons are as follows; 

^ ^ Symbol 

1 0 0 1 / 

1 0 0 1, 

Both these electrons would be represented by the symbol Is, and so an 
atom cannot possess more than two Ir electrons; thus, Is^ represents a 
complete shell. 

If the principal quantum number is 2, / may be 1 or 0. When / = 1, the 
possible values of mi are 1, 0 and — 1, so that there are three different assign- 
ments for the three quantum numbers. In addition, when / = 0, the value 
of mi must also be 0, and this makes a fourth arrangement that is different 
from the other three. In each case, w, may be +1 or — and so there are 
eight ways, and no more, in which the four quant\jm numbers may be as- 
signed when n is 2. The quantum numbers of the eight electrons which 
may have the principal quantum number of 2 are given below. 


n 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•2 

2 

2 


/ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


mi 

m. 

Symbol 

0 

+ 1 

2s 

0 

— h 

2s 

1 

+ 2 

'^P 

1 


2/> 

0 


2p 

0 


2P 

-1 


2P 

-1 

1 

'2 

2p 


The symbols for these electrons arc 2sy when n = 2 and / = 0, and 2/)' when 
« = 2 and / = 1. 

It was seen above that there are 2/ -{- 1 values of mi for every value of /, 
and there are n possible values of/, viz., n — 1, « — 2, • • •, 0; the maximum 
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number of assignments for the four quantum numbers, allowing for the fact 
that rrit can have two values, is then given by the summation' 


ft—l 


S 2(2/+ 1) = ln\ 
{-0 


(1.2) 


The maximum number of electrons in any atom having the principal 
quantum number n is thus seen to be 2»*. 

From general considerations, which are borne out by an examination of 
the tables of quantum number assignments given above, it is evident that 
for any value of there can be no more than two electrons for which / is 
zero. That is to say, for each value of the principal quantum number n 
there can be only two s electrons. There is thus a maximum number of 
two Is electrons, two ?s electrons, two 3s electrons, and so on. When any 
group of electrons contains its maximum number, it is said to be a completed 
group or closed shell; consequently, ls\ 2s\ 3s\ etc., represent closed shells 
of electrons. 

When n is greater than unity, / may have the value unity as well as 
zero, and the maximum number of p electrons, i.e., electrons for which 
/ = 1, is equal to six. It follows, therefore, that 2/>®, 3/)«, 4/>«, and so on, 
would indicate closed shells of p electrons. Since there can be no p elec- 
trons when n is unity there are, of course, no Ip electrons. When n is 3 
the value of / may be as high as 2, and then d electrons become possible. 
13y the use of arguments similar to those presented above, it can be readily 
shown that the maximum possible number of electrons for any value of « 
IS ten; hence 3d^\ 4^0, etc., would imply closed shells of ^ electrons. In 
general there are 2(2/ + 1) electrons in any completed group; 2/ + 1 gives 

the number of values of ot, for a given /, and the factor 2 arises because m, 
can be +4 or —1. 

If the principal quantum number n = 1, there can be only s electrons, 
as already seen; when « — 2, both s and/> electrons are possible; for « — 3 
there can be p and ^ electrons, and so on. It follows, therefore, that the 
completed ^ Z., M and N shells, i.e., « = 1, 2, 3 and 4, respectively, of an 
atom could be represented symbolically in the following manner 


K shell 
L shell 
M shell 
N shell 


Ij' Total * 2 

'i-snp^ = 8 

3j*3/)«3<Z*® s 18 

=32 


The totals, 2, 8, 18 and 32, respectively, represent the maximum numbers 
electrons that can occupy the first four principal quantum levels In aJr 
ment with equation (1.2), these totals are equal to 2rP in each case ^ 

Id. Electronic Configuratioas.-In the study of the arrangement of 1 
e ectrons m any atomi, it is imagined that a hypothetical process is carr 
t. Starting with the bare nucleus, it is supposed that the electrons 
m number to the nuclear charge, are addej^one by one unlil the ileut 
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atom is obtained. By making use of a variety of information, most fre- 
quently obtained from optical and X-ray spectra of the atom concerned, it 
is possible to determine the arrangement of the electrons in the various 
groups and subgroups. The complicated procedure is greatly simplified by 
assuming, what appears to be the case for most atoms, that the main struc- 
tural arrangement of electrons in any atom is the same as in the preceding 
one. It is then usually sufficient to determine the position occupied by the 
one additional electron which distinguishes the two atoms. The principle 
upon which the elucidation of electronic configuration is based is, that in pass- 
ing from any element to the one with the next higher atomic number, the 
additional electron occupies the place in which it becomes most firmly bound. 

The detailed results of this method of studying atomic architecture need 
not be given here,* but reference may be made to a few cases. The hydrogen 
atom, for example, has one electron only, and this must undoubtedly be is, 
since the binding energy of an electron in the K shell, (w= 1) is always 
greater than for one in the L shell (« = 2). The next atom, helium, with 
two electrons must consequently have the configuration is-. The K shell 
is now complete and so the third electron, in the lithium atom, must enter 
the L shell; the distribution of the three electrons will then be according to 
the representation ls^2s. When the 2s subgroup is filled with two electrons, 
as in beryllium, the next electron will enter the 2p group, giving \s^2s^2p 
as in boron, and so forth. 

Attention should be called at this point to the necessity of distinguishing 
between an atom in its normal, or ground, state and the atom in an elec- 
tronically excited or metastable state. One of the latter states results when 
an atom takes up sufficient energy for one or more of its electrons to be 
changed to a quantum level in which the binding energy is less than in the 
normal state. The change may take place in any or all of the four quantum 
numbers at the same time. Generally, changes in the principal quantum 
number are associated with the largest excitation energies. The formation 
of electronic states that differ from the ground state may be illustrated with 
reference to the element carbon. This atom has six electrons, and the ar- 
rangement giving the strongest binding is hence, this symbol pre- 

sumably represents the electronic configuration of the normal, or lowest, 
state of the carbon atom. However, it will be seen later that there are 
three different ways of distributing the two 2p electrons among the quantum 
numbers mi and m,. Hence there are actually three electronic states of 
atomic carbon whose energies are close together. The most stable state, 
with the lowest energy, is the ground state, and the other two states, referred 
to as metastable states, have slightly higher energies. In addition to these 
three states, in which the electrons have the same values of n and /, there 
are other states, the excited states, in which either or both of these quantum 
numbers is changed for one of the electrons. The first excited state of 
carbon, for example, is lj*2j2p*, in which one of the 2j electrons has been 
raised to the 2p level. 

*Glasstone, “Text-Book of Physical Chemistry," p. 83 et seq. 
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le. Russell-Saunders Coupling.— In the characterization of the elec- 
tronic configuration of an atom, the type of representation given above, 
which is based on n and / values only, is insufficient and further information 
is desirable. This fact is brought out by the existence of the three states 
of the carbon atom, all of which are represented by Xsnsnp'^y as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. For most atoms it is satisfactory to assume 
the existence of Russell-Saunders couplings also referred to as LS coupling. 
This type of behavior implies that the orbital angular momenta of all the 
electrons in the atom are strongly coupled together to give a resultant 
momentum, indicated by the quantum number Z,, and that similarly the 
spins are coupled to give the resultant quantum number The possible 
values of L are determined by the different ways in which the / values for 
the individvial electrons can be added vectorially with the restriction, ac- 
cording to the quantum theory, that the resultant momentum must be 
zero or integral. For an atom containing a large number of electrons the 
determination of the permitted L values is simplified by the fact that closed 
shells, such as jS pS and so on, give a resultant orbital angular mo- 
mentum of zero. For a single electron outside closed shells, L is of course 
equal to / for that electron, and for a pair of electrons having individual 
azimuthal quantum numbers l\ and /j, the possible values of the resultant L 
are given by 

Z = A + U, /i + /2 — 1, /i + /j — 2, • ■ •, A — A, (1-3) 

assuming l\ is greater than /j. The Z values for three electrons arc obtained 
by finding those for two of them, as just described, and then adding vec- 
torially the / for the third electron, with the usual restriction as to the re- 
sultant being zero or integral. In general, for more than two electrons lying 
outside closed shells, the procedure is to determine the resultant momentum 
for each shell, e.g., Zi and Z 2 , and then to combine them vectorially, so that 

Z = Zi + Z 2 , Zi + Z 2 - 1, ■ • Lx - L^y (1.4) 

where L\ > Z 2 . To take a simple illustration, suppose there are three elec- 
trons with the configuration sp'^\ for the one s electron, Z must be equal to /, 
and hence it is zero. For the two p electrons, the / values, i.e., h and /s, 
are both unity and so, by equation (1.3), the resultant momentum Z has 
the possible values 2, 1 and 0. If these are taken as Zi, and Z 2 is the value 
for the one s electron, i.e., zero, it follows from equation (1.4) that the 
quantum number for the resultant orbital momentum of the three electrons is 

Z = 2, 1, 0. 

The resultant spin quantum number S for all the electrons in an atom 
is the absolute value, i.e., exclusive of sign, obtained by algebraic addition 
of the m, values for the several electrons. The determination of S is very 
simple, partly because closed shells make no contribution to the resultant, 
and partly because w, can be either -Fi or only. For one electron S 


atomic quantum numbers y 

';i - i- 

or in opposite directionsj.e., +iand -i (or and -}), 

^ values are f and i; th^ W oclrs'whe^'alfr 
ection, that is, they are all three +i or -i 
two spins are in one direction and tht 'third .n' ^»rises when 

It will be evident that when an atom contaL^ ^'''ection. 

the resultant spin quantum number S must heT o^ electrons 

an odd number of electrons ^ will be equaUo an AA 
If. Multiplet States —In R. n 5 , " 

values for an atom are coupled vectoriallv'^tTa-^^*^^^ ^ 

for the total angular momentum of all the electrons "ambers J 

for the quantum addition of vectors it follnl?!? general rule 

are given by vectors, it follows that the possible values of / 




* 11, IZ, - ^[; 


BiciuseU^tbiiaf ang2 ™P'>' ^ 

Strongly coupled together and tlfe snm ? various electrons are 

coupled, terms with different ^ value^or dilerentT'”r'\"^ 

different energies. On the other hand th f^lr ^ r"* "'f" appreciably 
the vectorial combination of/, and S corrr ^ values, resulting from 

that are generally relatively dose 

and S thus consists of a group of comnnn \ ^tom‘C state with given / 
differ appreciably; the number of cnr^T ^7' u® which do not 

number of possible /values^ The Da^^cuir"" the group is equal to the 
plet and to have a multiplicity equIi7o th f 

for example, that J is ^ ^ Suppose. 

/ = / + I, / - 1, 
so that the multiplicity is two. If .y is 1 , then 

/ - z: + 1, /, £ _ 

^ is greater thin !yrthe^number of / provided 

the given atomic state, is equal to IS + 1 the multiplicity of 

contains an even nuX?® f dectron. T"; 'f 

So I :: 

componen'ts /osstLg iScd f„:4=;r 
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Ig. Term Symbols. — Just as the letters s, />, d and f are used to represent 
I values of 0, 1, 2 and 3, respectively, for single electrons, so the corresponding 
capitals <?, P, T> and P are employed to indicate L values of 0, 1, 2 a'-^ ^ \ 
respectively, for all the electrons in a given atom. The letter, refen , 
as the term letter^ is preceded by a superscript representing the multiple •' ‘ 
of the state, equal to 23’ + 1, and frequently it is followed by a subscii 
giving the ] value. Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, that the-»/i- • 
sultant orbital quantum number L of the electrons in an atom is 2, and ti 
the resultant spin ^ is 1; the tei-m symbol for the particular atom will b^ 
since 26’ -f 1 is equal to 3. The possible ] values are 3, 2 and 1, so that vhe 
complete symbols for the three states of the triplet would be anr’ 

In some cases it is convenient to distinguish atom terms that are even o odd^ 
according as the numerical sum of the / values for all the electrons in >e 
atom is even or odd. The corresponding symbols ^x^giox gerade (even) and 
u for ungerade (odd), and these are used as subscripts in place of the J value’ 
thus, would represent an atomic state in which the sum of the I values 
for all the electrons is even. 


A further form of characterization of multiplet atomic states is sometimes 
convenient. As a general rule, the state with the lowest J value of the 
multiplet has the lowest energy, that is, it is the most stable, and the energy 
increases as ] is increased. Such a state would be regarded as a normal 
multi^plet. However, sometimes the reverse is true, the lowest J value corre- 
sponding to the highest energy, and vice versa. In this case the multiplet 
IS said to be inverted. The halogens, for example, in their lowest states, are 
doublets whose term symbols are and since the former is the more 
Stable state, i.e*, the usual ground state, the doublets are inverted. 

Ih. Permitted Atomic States.— The essential importance of the term 
symbol lies in the fact that in a large number of cases it can be determined 
from a study of the atomic spectrum, and from a knowledge of this symbol 
information can be obtained concerning the electronic configuration of the 
atom. Consider an atom having six electrons designated by The 

IP and 2P electrons constitute closed shells, and so L and .J are determinei 
by the two p electrons. Since / for each of these is unity, it follows that . 
for the atom may be 2, 1 or 0, representing A P and S states, respectively 
lor the two electrons S may be 1 or 0, corresponding to multiplicities of 3 
and 1, y- The theoretical terms for the atom under consideration, 

are thus A A A A P and S; however, it is found by means of quantum 
mechan.es of these states ^P, W and ‘J are the only ones possible, the ^ 
others being forbidden. In general, any atom having two p electrons outside ' 
closed shells should, theoretically, give rise to the same three terms Bv 
working m an analogous manner the possible states for various numbers of 
equivalent electrons, that is, of electrons with the same w and / values, have 

been determined. An atom consisting of closed shells only, i e 

etc., IS always in a state; the permitted terms for certain other cafes arc 
given m Table I. If there are two or more d electrons, the number of terms 
becomes large, and includes P, G, etc., states, with L equal to 4, S, etc. I- 
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will be observed that one p electron and five equivalent p electrons outside 
d os ed shells give the same atomic states. Similarly, two and four equivalent 
^“^ftrons yield identical states. For obvious reasons, a single p ox d 
will result in the formation of a “P or state, respectively. 

-• '^uertain rules have been developed for determining which of a number of 
,es that may result from the same electronic configuration is the deepest, 
t -t is to say, which state has the lowest energy and hence represents the 

TABLE I. PERMITTED ATOMIC STATES FOR EQUIVALENT ELECTRONS 


« • 4 

. » 1 


Electrons 


Permitted States 


s 

'S 



f 


*P 





ID 


*s 

ip 

*D 

p* 


*P 

>D 

f 


tp 


d 



*D 



most stable (ground) state of the atom. In general, this state is the one 
with the highest multiplicity and the largest L value. For the case in which 
the electrons outside closed shells are represented by p"^ and the lowest 
term should be *P, followed by the possible term 'D and then by "^S. For 
three equivalent p electrons, i.e., />*, outside closed shells, the corresponding 
order would be and ^P. 

The application of these rules may be illustrated by means of a few simple 
cases. The ground term as derived from the spectrum of atomic carbon is 
•P, and so its electronic structure, apart from closed shells, is apparently 
or^^ The carbon atom has six electrons of which two are undoubtedly of 
the 1/ type, and hence the configuration would be either Xs'^'ls^lp'^ or \s-lp '. 
^f these alternatives the former is much more probable, for it is unlikely that 
here will be four 2p electrons while the 2s group remains vacant. This 
view is supported by the fact that the ground terms of the two preceding 
i^oms, beryllium and boron, are and ^P, respectively, in their normal 
'^ates, corresponding to the structures 1 j 2P and lP2P2/», respectively, 
urther confirmation is supplied by the *S ground state of atomic nitrogen, 
fhich must consequently be represented by 1P2P2/)’, It is of interest to 
ecall, as mentioned in Section Id, that there is evidence for the existence 
bove the *P ground state of carbon of two metastable states, namely, 
nd the former being the lower. This observation is in harmony with 
xpectation, for it is seen from Table I that a/>* configuration should be able 
. o give rise to these three states, the energies increasing in the order *P, 
and ^S, In each of these states the electronic configuration of the carbon 
atom, so far as the quantum numbers n and / are concerned, is the same, 
gamely lj*2P2^*, but there are differences in the values of mi and w, for the 
two 2p electrons. In the same connection, mention may be made of the 
metastable *Z) and *P states of atomic nitrogen, and of the metastable 
'tnd states of oxygen. 
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In addition to the atomic carbon terms to which reference has just been 
made, there is spectroscopic evidence of a term which undoubtedly repre- 
sents an excited state. Since the symbol does not appear in Table I, it 
must be concluded that this state does not arise from equivalent electrons. 
Such a condition can be explained by supposing that one of the 2s electron? 
has been raised to the 2p level, so that the electronic configuration is \s'^2s2p^. 
There are, consequently, one s and three equivalent p electrons outside 
closed shells, and the atom term is now dependent on four nonequivalent 
electrons. In a case of this kind the procedure is to find first the terms that 
are possible for the three equivalent p electrons; these are, according to 
Table I, and ^P. For the *S state, which should be the one of lowest 

energy, the corresponding L and S values, referred to as L\ and Siy are 0 
and §, respectively. These L and 3' values must now be combined with the 
corresponding resultant quantum numbers for the other equivalent electrons. 
In the case under consideration there is only one s electron, for which L is 
also 0 and S is these are regarded as Li and Siy respectively. Thus, 


£1 = 0 
Z.J = 0 


•S’! = §, 

*^2 = \y 


and the possible L and ^ values resulting from the combination of £i and £ 2 , 
and of Si and .S‘ 2 , respectively, are 


and 


£ — £i -j- £2 = 0 

S = Sl-{- Sly Si - Si = 2y\ 


Since £ is zero, the combination must result in an S term; the possible 
multiplicities, 2S + 1, are 5 and 3, so that the two states ^S and ^S are indi- 
cated, theoretically. The former of these might be expected to be the 
deepest; this is in agreement with experimental observation, and hence the 
results support the suggested structure Uns2p^ for the first excited state of 
atomic carbon. By combining the £ and S values for the j electrons with 
those corresponding to the two other possible states for the equivalent p* 
electrons, i.e., D and other terms are obtained. None of these, however, 
has such a high multiplicity as the ^S term. It would not be surprising, of 
course, if some of these were found to occur as metastable excited states. 

Molecular Quantum Numbers 

Q^tum Number-Sufficient has been stated here 
the extension of th term symbols of atoms to permit 

be rStrTcred to I**® r molecules. The discussiL will 

when polyatomic molTcul«°IrrcrnsiLed^ 'Ts 'a complicated 

dfammTScT. I'^eVrnl 

precession about the field d!re«ioT wffich th'^" the electrons undergoes a 

, Which in this case is the internuclear axis 
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of the molecule. The situation is quite analogous to that referred to in 
^ connection with an atom in a magnetic or electric field (Section lb) There 
IS a corresponding space quantization of the orbital angular momentum 
vector, with the restriction that the quantum number of the component along 
the internuclear axis shall be zero or integral. This quantum number is 
given the symbol A and its possible values, i + 1 in all, are represented by 

^ = Ly L — 1, A, — 2, • • •, 2, 1, 0, (2.1) 

where Lh the quantum number for the resultant orbital angular momentum 
k* k electrons in the molecule. The corresponding negative values, 
which appear in the equivalent expression for rni for an atom in a magnetic 
field [equation (1.1)], do not occur here because in the electric field of the 
nuclei the energy of the electron is the same irrespective of the direction of 
its orbital motion. In other words, whereas m/ = / and mt — — / corre- 

spond to states with somewhat different energies, A = + Z, and \ = — L 
represent states with identical energies. It is seen, therefore, that for each 
value of the resultant electronic orbital angular momentum L there are 
L -b 1 possible molecular energy states, corresponding to the Z, + 1 values 
of the quantum number A. However, except when A is zero, all these states 
are doubly degenerate (see Section 6), for, as just seen, they are each made 
up of the two states, A = Z. and A = — Z., having the same energies. 

2b. Spin Quantum Numbers. — Just as electron spin is used to account 
for the multiplet structure of lines in the spectra of atoms, so the resultant 
spin of all the electrons is employed in connection with molecular spectra 
and the description of molecular states. The corresponding quantum num- 
ber S is obtained in the usual manner by adding the spins of the various 
electrons outside closed shells; as for atoms, S is zero or integral if the total 
number of electrons is even, whereas it is an odd number of half integers if 
there is an odd number of electrons in the molecule. In the study of mole- 
cules, however, a complication arises because, with the exception of states 
for which A is zero, the orbital motion of the electrons produces a magnetic 
field in the direction of the nuclear axis. As a result, there is a precession of 
the vector representing the resultant spin .S'; the components in the field 
direction, indicated by the quantum number 2, are given in the familiar 
manner by the expression 

S = 6-, J - 1, .y - 2, . • 0, - • - (j- - 1), - (2.2) 

Both positive and negative signs are included for opposite directions of spin 
in the magnetic field. There are thus 2»y + 1 different values of 2 for every 
value of Sy and the corresponding molecular term will have a multiplicity of 
. + 1* It should be emphasized that these arguments apply only if A 

in the event that A is zero, the quantum number 2 has no sig- 
^ nificance, and the state is a singlet. Nevertheless, as is the case with atoms, 

- the quantity 26* + 1 is referred to as the multiplicity of any state, irrespec- 
tive of the value of A; the limitation must, however, be borne in mind. 
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2c. Coupling of Momenta. — As already seen, in atoms which exhibit 
coupling, the orbital angular momenta of the electrons are strongly coupled 
among themselves, and-so also are the spin momenta; the two resultant 
vectors then combine to give the total electronic angu ar momentum. A 
similar type of behavior is postulated for molecules, the orbital and spin 
momenta combining to give the component of the total angular momenmm 
along the internuclear axis. Since A and S are already the quantum numbers 
for the individual components of orbital momentum and spin, respectively, 
the resultant quantum number for the component of the total momentum 
is obtained by algebraic, rather than vectorial, addition of A and S; thus, 

Sl = tA + S|, (2-3) 


positive values only having significance. If A is not zero, there are 2iS' -h I 
possible values of 2, as seen above; hence, for a given value of A other than 
zero, there are 2,5' + 1 different values of Q. These correspond to slightly 
different energies of the state having a particular L and this state has, 
consequently, a multiplicity of 2*5' 1, as already noted. Since the quan- 

tum number for a molecule corresponds to J for an atom, the descriptions 
normal and inverted^ as applied to multiplets of a molecule, are used in the 
same sense as for an atom; a normal state is one in which the lowest energy 
level has the lowest S2 value, whereas in an inverted state the most stable 
level corresponds to the highest value. 

2d. Molecular Term Symbols. — Symbols arc employed for the identifica- 
tion of molecular terms that are similar to those described for atoms (Section 
Ig). The Greek capitals 2, 11, A, etc., are used to represent A values of 
0, 1, 2, 3, etc.; the multiplicity 2.? + 1 is added as a superscript preceding 
the term symbol, while the U value is sometimes included as a following sub- 
script. Thus, if for a given state A = 2, and S = 1, it would be represented 
by the symbol *A, Since 2 might be 1, 0, — 1, the quantum number (2 could 
be 3, 2, 1, so that the three levels of the triplet would be designated ’As, 
and ’Ai, respectively. 

Many stable diatomic molecules have completed electron shells only, and 
so L and hence A are zero; they have therefore 2 ground states. For odd- 
electron molecules, such as NO and HgH, and radicals, such as CN and OH, 
the value of A is generally not zero. For such substances 11 and A states are 
most common. These terms are also found for the excited states of diatomic 
molecules that are normally stable. In the great majority of cases the 
observed multiplicities are either 1, 2 or 3; higher multiplets in molecular 
terms are rare. If the multiplicity 2.S -f- 1 is unity, then S must be zero, 
and m this case U is equal to A. If the multiplicity is two, then S is and 
the values of « are A + ^ and A - J. finally, when the multiplicity is three, 
S must be unity, and the possible values of « are A + 1, A and A — 1- 

2e. Symme^ Properties. — In addition to the quantum numbers A, S 
and n, derived hom L and the symmetry properties of the electronic eigen- 
functions (see Chapter II) are important in the identification of molecular 
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states. These symmetry properties of the eigenfunctions, which follow from 
wave mechanical considerations, are in certain cases related to the symmetry 
properties of the molecule as a whole. It will be seen in Section 31a that 
for a diatomic molecule, or for a linear polyatomic molecule, in a 2 state, 
reflection at any plane passing through the nuclei (or, what comes to the 
same thing in these cases, reflection through the origin, i.e., inversion^ of both 
electrons and nuclei) the electronic eigenfunction either remains unaltered 
or else it merely changes sign. If the eigenfunction is unchanged then the 
state is referred to as a 2+ state, but if the sign is reversed it is designated a 
2~ state. 

When the two nuclei of a diatomic molecule have the same charge, al- 
though not necessarily the same mass, e.g., and the electric 

field in which the electrons move has a center of symmetry at a point equi- 
distant between the two nuclei. As a result of the reflection of the coordi- 
nates of all the electrons at this center of symmetry, that is, as a result of 
inversion, the electronic eigenfunction is either unaltered or merely changes 
sign (see Section 31b). If there is no change in the eigenfunction, the state 
is said to be rvgn and is designated by the symbol^, while states for which the 
sign changes are referred to as and are characterized by the letter «, 
added as a subscript. Examples are 2^, 2„, II-,, n„, A, and A„, the odd and 
even character not being restricted to any particular type of state, provided 
the two nuclei of the molecule have the same charge, i.e., they are identical 
or isotopic. All the levels of a given multiplet have the same ^ or « character; 
thus, the ground state of the C 2 molecule is a *n„ term, all three constituents 
of the triplet being odd («) states. It may be mentioned that even if 
the nuclei have charges which differ only slightly, as is the case with the 
CN radical, the electronic eigenfunctions possess ^ and u properties to 
some degree. 



CHAPTER II 


QUANTUM MECHANICS * 


The Uncertainty Principle 


3a. Introduction.— According to classical mechanics it should be possible 
to determine precisely both the position and velocity, or momentum, of a 
moving particle. It has become apparent in recent years, however, that 
the classical point of view represents an approximation which is adequate for 
objects of appreciable size, but is quite unsatisfactory for describing the 
behavior of particles of atomic dimensions. It has been necessary, therefore, 
to devise a new mechanics for the treatment of electrons and atomic nuclei. 
In this new mechanics the exact position of a moving object, such as, for 
example, the orbit of an electron around the nucleus of an atom, is replaced 
by a function which determines the probability of the object being in the 
particular position. Because these probability functions satisfy diflferential 
equations which are analogous to those representing the variation of the 
amplitude of a wave, the new atomic mechanics has been referred to as the 
mechanics. Some writers, however, feel that the analogy may be mis- 
leading, and so the term quantum mechanics is generally used. It will be 
seen that the new approach to the study of small particles provides a satis- 
factory basis for many of the quantum postulates that had been previously 
applied, more or less empirically, to the treatment of atoms and molecules. 
Quantum mechanics has many achievements to its credit, but it is the pur- 
pose here to restrict attention to those aspects having direct chemical interest 
and which do not require advanced mathematical knowledge for their ap- 
preciation. Even with these severe limitations, it will be evident that quan- 
tum mechanics has made important contributions to the study of atoms and 
molecules that lie beyond the scope of classical mechanics. 

3b. Waves and Particles: The Uncertainty Principle. — It is well known 
that the diffraction properties of light and other radiations, e.g.. X-rays, can 
best be explained by the assumption that the radiations consist of a train 
of waves. On the other hand, an adequate interpretation of photoelectric 
phenomena and of the Compton effect necessitate the apparently contra- 
dictory postulate that the radiations are made up of a stream of particles 
(photons). Sorne clarification of the problem of wave-particle duality is 
possible by considering the respective conditions under which the wave and 
particle properties of radiation become evident. When light encounters a 
1 raction grating, so that interference phenomena occur, it is possible to 
etermine the wave length of the light with an accuracy limited only by the 


O.. J Quantum Mechanics”; Pauling and Wilson, “Introduction to 
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precision of the measuring instruments. It will be seen shortly [equation 
p.B)] that the wave length of a particular radiation may be regarded as 
being inversely proportional to the momentum of the equivalent photon, 
and so the diffraction experiments may be utilized to evaluate this mo- 
mentum with a considerable degree of accuracy. However, if it is required 
to determine the position of a photon in the experiment, a fundamental diffi- 
culty immediately arises. The very fact that inte’-ference phenomena are 
observed means that it is not possible to state exactly the path of a particular 
photon as it passes through, or is reflected from, the diffraction grating. 
The definite pattern of light and dark rings, or spots, produced by the radia- 
tion implies that the position of a photon is determined by a probability 
relationship, but there is no certainty that a particular photon will be found 
in a particular place. 

Turning now to phenomena such as the Compton effect, for an interpreta- 
tion of which it is necessary to invoke the particle properties of radiation, it 
becomes possible to determine the position of the photon with considerable 
exactness, but now there is uncertainty as to its momentum. In the Comp- 
ton experiment an X-ray photon strikes an electron, so that in a sense the 
position of the former may be identified with that of the electron. At the 
same time, however, the wave length of the scattered X-ray, and hence the 
momentum of the corresponding photon, is changed from its initial value. 
It is true that the change in wave length or momentum can be calculated 
from a knowledge of the angle between the incident and scattered beams of 
X-rays, but the distribution of the scattering angle is itself determined by a 
probability function and is consequently uncertain. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the experiments by means of which it 
is possible to obtain the momentum of a light photon with some accuracy, 
there is no certainty, only a probability, as to its position. On the other 
hand, when the position can be fixed exactly, the momentum is uncertain. 
This reciprocal relationship, concerning the inability to define precisely both 
position and momentum simultaneously, extends to electrons, and probably 
to particles of every type, as may be seen in the following manner. Suppose 
it is desired to determine the position of a particle; it may be illuminated by 
means of light of wave length X, and then observed through the lens of a 
rnicroscope. According to optical theory, the uncertainty Av, in the x direc- 
tion, in determining the position of the particle depends on the value of X 
and on the angle 0, the aperture of the lens; thus. 



X 

sin d * 


( 3 . 1 ) 


In order to determine the position accurately, therefore, the wave length X 
of the light should be small, so that Ajv is also small. Suppose the particle 
under observation is an electron; the “light” used would have to be short 
X-rays or y-rays, and in these circumstances there would be a considerable 
Compton effect. As a result of the impact between the photon and the 
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electron, the former is scattered, as mentioned earlier, and the latter Kcoils 
so that its momentum is changed. As long as the scattering angle .s w.thm 
certain limits the photon will still enter the microscope lens and be visible. 
That is to say, there is a degree of uncertainty in the angle of scattering of 
the photon, and hence in the change of momentum of the electron, that is 
Still visible in the microscope. This uncertainty of the momentum, m the 
X direction, is given, approximately, by 


Ap, = - sin 


(3.2) 


so that the product of the uncertainties of position and of momentum may 

be represented by .. 

AxApi — hy ( 3 . 1 ?; 

where h is the Planck (quantum theory) constant. Any attempt to improve 
the accuracy in the determination of the position of the electron, e.g., by 
decreasing the wave length of the light, will thus be offset by a loss of ac- 
curacy in assessing the momentum. On the other hand, if the conditions 
are such that the momentum can be evaluated with some degree of precision, 
there will be increased uncertainty concerning the position of the electron. 

The foregoing conclusions have been generalized by Heisenberg (1927) 
in the form of the uncertainty principle; this is regarded as a fundamental 
law of nature applicable to all particles. p and q represent two conjugate 
variables, such as momentum and position of any particle, the product of the 
uncertainties Ap and Aq in the determination of their respective values is 
approximately equal to the Planck constant; thus 


ApAq a* h. 


(3.4) 


The fundamental cause of this uncertainty lies in the fact that the particle 
under observation interacts with the measuring system. In the determina- 
tion of the position of an object, for example, a beam of light is directed upon 
it; as a result, however, the object suffers a recoil which alters its momentum. 
If the particle under consideration is macroscopic in size, the magnitude of 
the uncertainty is negligible in comparison with the normal experimental 
error, and so the effect of the Heisenberg principle is of no significance. For 
such particles, therefore, classical mechanics may be employed without any 
detectable discrepancies. When the particles under observation are small, 
for example, electrons and nuclei, the uncertainty in the determination of 
position and momentum is of sufficient significance to render classical me- 
chanics invalid. The old mechanics, implying the precise identification of 
the conjugate variables,/) and y, must therefore give way to the new system 
in which exact values are replaced by probabilities. 

3c. The de Broglie Relationship. — Although the dual wave and particle 
aspects of radiation appear at first sight to be mutually exclusive, they may 
perhaps better be considered as complementary. In certain experiments the 
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particle property is evident, while in others the wave property becomes ap- 
parent. The situation may be summed up in the postulate that radiations 
consist of particles, or photons, whose movements are influenced by waves, 
or, in more general terms, whose distribution in space, or the probability of 
being found at a given point, satisfies an equation of the form representing 
the propagation of waves. By the use of relatively simple arguments it is 
possible to derive a relationship between the particle properties, such as the 
momentum, and the wave properties, such as the equivalent wave length. 
According to the quantum theory of radiation, the energy of a photon is 
equal to hv, where v is the frequency of the particular radiation; if this value 
of the energy is equated to that given by the relativity relationship between 
energy and mass, it follows that 


hv = wr*, (3.5) 

where m is the mass of the photon and c is the velocity of light. If X is the 
wave length of the radiation, then 


X 



(3.6) 


and combination with equation (3.5) leads 


to the result 



me ' 


(3.7) 


Since me is equal to the momentum of the photon, which may be represented 
by the symbol it follows that 



The dualism of the wave and particle functions of radiation led de Broglie 
(1925) to suggest that a similar dualism might exist for electrons and other 
material particles. He suggested that such particles might be associated 
with matter wavesy the wave length of which was related to the momentum 
by equation (3.8). It was pointed out shortly afterwards, by Elsasser 
(1925), that evidence for the wave nature of electrons might be obtained by 
observing diflfraction effects under suitable conditions. Such observations 
were actually made by Davisson and Germer (1927), who studied the diffrac- 
tion of electrons from the surface of a nickel crystal, and, independently, by 
Thomson (1927), who used extremely thin films of metal as diffraction grat- 
ings. In each case the results were in satisfactory agreement with those to 
be expected from waves whose lengths were equal to the values calculated 
from the known momenta by means of the de Broglie relationship [[equation 
(3.8)]. Further confirmation of the idea of the association of waves and 
naatter has been provided by the diffraction phenomena observed with par- 
ticles of hydrogen and helium. Theoretically, such effects should exist for 
all particles, but when the masses are relatively high the equivalent wave 
lengths are too small for suitable diffraction gratings to be possible. 
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The Schrodincer Equation 

4a The Wave Equation.— In developing the equations, or laws, of quan- 
tum mechanics it must be realized at the outset that it is necessary to make 
certain postulates. There is no absolute proof of these postulates, but they 
find support in the fact that they lead to conclusions that are in harmony 
with observation. It must be pointed out, however, that this agreement 
with experiment is no proof of the validity of the particular postulates, 
neither does it imply that they have any definite physical significance. It 
will be seen that the fundamental equation of quantum mechanics may be 
obtained on the basis of two entirely different sets of postulates. 

In the derivation of the so-called wave equation^ Schrodinger ^ made use 
of the de Broglie relationship between the momentum of a particle and the 
wave length of the associated matter waves. This, in fact, represents the 
essential postulatory basis of Schrodinger’s approach to the new mechanics. 
In order to follow the development, it is convenient to consider, in the first 
place, the simplest type of wave motion, namely the vibrations of a stretched 
string. If w is the amplitude of vibration. at any point whose coordinate is 
X', at a time/, then the appropriate partial differential equation for the wave 
motion is 

I d'^w /A 

where u is the velocity of propagation of the waves, sometimes called the 
phase velocity. Provided u is constant, as it probably is, it is possible to 
solve equation (4.1) by the method of separating the variables; thus w may 
be expressed in the form 

■0 = /(*)fW. (4-2) 

in which/(x) is a function of the coordinate x only, while g{t) is a function 
of the time / only. For the motion of standing waves, such as occur in a 
stretched string, it is known that ^(/) may be represented by 

^(/) = A sin 2jr»'/, (4.3) 

where v is the vibration frequency, and ^ is a constant, the maximum 
amplitude. The equation for w may then be written as 


w = J{x)A sin lirvty 

and hence 

(4.4) 

= ~ f{x)^Tr^v^{A sin 2xv/) 

(4.5) 

- - 47r*.y(x)^(/). 

(4.6) 

From equation (4.2) it follows that 


dy(x) 

(4.7) 

» Schrodingcr, Ann. Physik, 79, 361, 489 (1926). 
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and combination of this result with equations (4.1) and (4.6) gives 


dx^ 


—/(-). 


(4.8) 


frequency of the vibrations . and the velocity « are related by 

the equation « - Xi», where X is the corresponding wave length* hence 
equation (4.8) may be written as ^ ^ lengtn, hence, 


dy(x) 

dx^ 



(4.9) 


It will be noted that the time variable / has been eliminated from this equa 

Tm with " 

the solutions/(^) can have significance only for certain definite values of the 

wave length X; these are the wave lengths corresponding “ norr^^^^ 

the Stretched string. The values are sometimes re 
ferred to as the proper values or characteristic values, but the hybrid term 
eigenvalues is most frequently used, especially in connection with the anal 
ogous quantities encountered in quantum mechani« Th^ j ' 

functions/(^r), which are the solutions of equation (4.9), are caIleTthTf/?f«^ 
functions or wave functions. In order that they may be suitable, these func- 
tions must satisfy certain conditions which in the case under conciHera*-’ 
are a most self evident. In the first place./(v) mu^rbe zerrareach 00 ^ 0 " 

fi«d at these points, and the amplitude of 

and fiX h7‘ In the second place, /(x) must be single valued 
and finite between the limits of x represented by the two ends of the strine- 

defintttvXfat^ ‘‘'r '''‘’"‘>''"8 ^'ting the amplitude has a 

definite value at any given instant of time. The importance of these con 

the"trertme« oTth ‘°f l"'" “"nection with 

he treatment of the fundamental equation of wave mechanics. 

one dhe«iL®‘''““t“®®'' equation (4.9) for wave motion in 

bv thrro ^ ^ extended to njovement in three dimensions, represented 

lu 77^ t’ ^ for one coordinate is replaced by 

(4.Vtakes™th'e Vrm*^^ amplitude function for three coordinates, equation 

^ av 4 t2 

ay + ^2" “ X* (4.10) 

where has been written, for the sake of brevity, in place of ^(x, y, z). By 
making use of the symbol V* for the Laplacian operator, i.e., 

3> , a» . a* 
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equation (4.10) can be written more concisely as 


= - ■Y2 'f'‘ 


(4.12) 


(4.12) becomes 

If F{;., y, abbreviated to F, which is a function of position is the potential 
energy of the particle, then its kinetic energy T .s equal to E - F, where £ 
is th! total energy. Further, since the kinetic energy .s equal to where 

m is the mass of the particle and v is its velocity, it follows that 


X = E - y 


(4.14) 


The momentum p is equal to wy, and so 


E - y = 


2m 


(4.15) 


Substituting this result for/)® in equation (4.13) then leads to 

+ ^ (£ - n-A = 0, 


(4.17) 


or 




(4.18) 


Either of these equivalent expressions, equations (4.17) and (4.18), is the 
wave equation for a single particle; this was first derived by Schrodinger and 
applied by him to solve a number of problems in atomic physics. 

4d. Behavior of Eigenfunctions. — Just as the amplitude functions /(^) 
in the equation (4.9) for a vibrating string have significance only for certain 
definite values of the wave length X, so the functions ^ are satisfactory solu- 
tions of equation (4.18) only for certain values — the eigenvalues — of the 
total energy £. For an atom, these eigenvalues are the equivalent of the 
discrete set of energy values postulated by the Bohr theory. The corre- 
sponding values of the function are referred to as the wave functions, or 
eigenfunctions, of the Schrodinger equation. In order that these solutions 
of equation (4.18) may. be satisfactory for the purpose of treating electrons, 
and other material particles, it is necessary to add a further postulate. 
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-P'itude func- 

valued condnucus, and finUe loughtt^h: whTo"f 
space of the system under consideration, that is for a I nn..iKl 


Properties of Eigenfunctions 


Sa. Significance of the Wave Function.— In connection with th^ ^ 
t,on of 30 d io Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of l.ght th/snofre' 

the amplitude, as it appears in the appropriate wave equation is proDor 
tional to the intensity of the sound, or the light, respectively A cnm 
analogous concept modified by the requirements of the Uncertainty pri^ 

of !he postulate concerning the physical signiLLce 

of the wave function, or eigenfunction, for a given syst^em. The essential 

idea IS that the probability of finding the system at a particular point in 

spaces proport, onal to the square of the wave function at that point How- 

, in order to express this postulate in more precise mathematical form 

t IS necessary to develop certain ideas relative to the use of what are called 
complex quantities. ' 


In some circumstances the wave function ^ may include a term involving 
the imaginary quantity /, the square root of minus one, i.e., ; = 

The value of ^ may then be real or imaginary, depending on the nature of 
the expression for Since the probability of finding a material particle at 
a given point in space must always be real, it is defined in terms of the product 
, sometimes written as W> where ^ is the complex conjugate of this 
product is always real, irrespective of whether is real or imaginary.^ If a 
particular eigenfunction is real, and contains no imaginary terms, the func- 
tion and Its complex conjugate will be identical. Under these conditions, 
which are of frequent occurrence in connection with the wave functions em- 
ployed in quantum mechanics, the product which is related to the prob- 
ability of finding the particle or system at a given point, is equal to 

Bearing in mind the foregoing considerations, the postulated definition 
of the wave function y, 2) of the three coordinates ;<■, y and 2, for a given 
system, such as one or more electrons, is that the quantity 


^(•^> yy y, z)dxdydz 

implex conjugate of any function is obtained by changing f, wherever it appears, 
c" •i'”.*’ u complex conjugate of is and the product is the real quantity 
aiTOlarly the complex conjugate of a + bi is a - bi, and the product, a* -|- is real. The 
p^uct of any function A and its complex conjugate, i.e., AA*, is often written in the form \ A\', 
wnere the symbol \A\ stands for the modulut or abiolute value of A. Of course, if A contains 
no imaginary terms, A and A* are identical, and \ A\' is equal to A*. 
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is proportional to the probabUity of finding the particular system in the 
small volume element dxdydz, situated at a point in space represented by 
the coordinates y, z. The expression given above is generally abbreviated 
to the form this represents the probability that the system under 

consideration may be found in the small element dr of the 
space of the system. By the configuration space is meant the whole ol the 
space in which the system may occur. This is not necessarily restricted to 
three coordinates; for if two independent particles, such as two electrons, are 
involved, there will be a total of six coordinates necessary to define the posi- 
tion of the system in the configuration space. , u u 

In view of the definition just given it is easy to understand why the 

product H'* is referred to as the probability distribution function for the 
configuration of the given system. 

5b. Normalized and Orthogonal Eigenfunctions. — The integral of 
over the whole of the configuration space is evidently proportional to the 
total probability of finding the system somewhere in space. This quantity 
must, of course, be finite, and it is for this reason that the eigenfunction jf' 
satisfying the Schrodinger wave equation has been postulated to be 
behaved, in the sense that it is finite, single valued, and continuous through- 
out the whole of the configuration space. For many purposes it is conven- 
ient to regard ^ip*dT as equal to, rather than as proportional to, the prob- 
ability of finding the system at a given point in space. If this is the case, 
the integral over the whole of the configuration space, that is, from values of 
— 00 to + oo of the coordinates, would of necessity be equal to unity, so that 


J' \lnb*dr = 1 . ( 5 . 1 ) 

An eigenfunction which satisfies an equation of this type is said to be normal- 
ized to unity or, in brief, normalized. Any solution of the wave equation may 
be normalized by multiplying or dividing by a constant factor, and it can 
be readily seen that the result is also a solution of the wave equation. For 
example, if the function 4> of the coordinates at, y and z satisfies equation 
(4.18), and the integral of the probability distribution function over the 
whole of the space in three dimensions is equal to r, then the normalizing 
factor is and the normalized eigenfunction is Since c~^'^ is a 

constant quantity and is independent of the coordinates x, y and z, it is 
evident that satisfies the wave equation just as well as does the 

unnormalized function <i>. 

If \bi and represent two different eigenfunctions both of which are 
satisfactory solutions of the wave equation for a given system then, as seen 
above, these functions will be normalized if 



1 


and 


f 'bfPIdr => 1 . 


( 5 . 2 ) 



i 


/ 


properties of eigenfunctions 
Further, if the two eigenfunctions have the property that 
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/ 


or 


/ = 0 , 


(5.3) 

they are said to be mutually orthogonal 
satisfAhT™htdtgeT^ hT;e":„" -"-•’ehaved class .ha. 

'f' = Ci<t>i + Ci<f>i -I- ... 4- 4 . 


• * • 




idr 4- 


• • 


(5.5) 


• • •> are a set of mu^VaUy orthogl^'l eige^^^^ th"^ ‘ ' if*’ 

over the whole of the c^onfig^^atn spL^Ihe Sit 

J ^tHr = + C2 j' + • . 

func.ons are normalized; under .hese conditioL, .herefore, ^ 

/ (5.6) 

and hence .he values of all .he coefficien.s r„ c, ■ • ■, r,, • • • can be found 

If .he eigenfunc.ion x), is expressed in .he form of equation (5 4) the 
complex conjugate r can be written as equation (5.4), the 

r = ‘Ut + r;«J + • • ■ + cUt + • • .. (5.7) 

The condition that xj, is normalized is then given by 

J x^^dr = J" (cxd>^ + c,«j + . . + cUt + ■■■)dT = 1. (5.8) 

Ofirtl™' 'ype / are zero when i and 7 are different, because 

noZalbrt'ion'’'’r '°r“n identical, because of 

normalization. It immediately follows from equation (5.8), therefore, that 


or. 


"h C2c} 4* * • • + CiC* 4* • • • = 1, 


(5.9) 


Z rif* = 1. 

i 


(5.10) 
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Alternative Derivation of Wave Equation 

6. Operator Derivation of the Wave Equation. — The derivation of the 
Schrodinger equation (4.18) was based-on certain postulates related to the 
propagation of waves, but it was stated previously that the same equation 
may be obtained by the use of postulates that apparently have no relation 
to wave motion. One particular approach has proved of special importance 
and this will be considered here. It is based on the concept that to each 
observable quantity in classical mechanics, e.g., position, momentum or 
energy, there corresponds a certain mathematical operator, the nature of 
which is postulated by the new quantum mechanics. The particular postu- 
lates which will be made are as follows: 

1. The operation corresponding to a coordinate of position {q) is multi- 
plication by the value of that coordinate. 

2. The operation representing momentum {p) is the differential operator 


h d 

liri dq * 

where h is the Planck constant and /, as before, is equal to V — 

In addition to these postulates, the usual assumption is made that there 
is a function ^ of the coordinates which is single valued, continuous, and 
finite throughout the- configuration space, such that represents the prob- 
ability distribution function, as defined in Section 5a, of the system under 
consideration. If A is the operator equivalent of an observable quantity or 
property — in the treatment given below this will be the total energy — and 
a is the precise value of that property in a given state of the system, then it 
is postulated that operation by A on the function which is supposed to be 

suitable for this operator, is equivalent to multiplying ^ by the quantity 
a; thus, 

AV* = ayff. (6.1) 

For the given state, known as the eigenstate of the system, is the eigen- 
function for the operator A, and a is the corresponding eigenvalue. It may 
be mentioned here that in certain cases two or more eigenfunctions corre- 
spond to the same eigenvalue and belong to the same eigenstate; the state is 
then said to be degenerate. 

With th«e several postulates in mind, it will now be shown that it is 
possible to derive the Schrodinger equatibn in a relatively simple manner. 
Consider a sing e particle, e.g., an electron, of mass m, moving in a field of 
force corresponding to a potential z), or ^in brief; this potential is a 

function of the rectangular coordinates x, y and 2 , and hence the appropriate 
quantum mechanical operator will be represented by the same expression, 

operators for the momenta^., and p, in the directions 
of the three axes at right angles are 


h d 
2iri ‘ dx * 




and 


h d 

“ 2iri ’ d 2 ’ 
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expreirn'^' momentum p is related to the three components by the 


P'^-pl+pl^pX 

it follows that the operator forp= may be written as 


(6.3) 


. il. Z 

4^2 \ ^ dy2 “b 


). 


(6.4) 

taking into account the rules of operator multiplication. Introducing the 
abbreviation of equation (4.11) for the Laplaci^n operator, it fol^ows^^at 

(6.5) 

The total energy £ of the system is equal to the sum of the kinetic energy T 
and the potential energy A'; that is, 


E - T + F. gj 

Jn^d hence''' represented by p^‘l2m [cf. equation (4.I5)J, 



(6.7) 


This may be converted into the corresponding operator for energy by utiliz> 
mg equation (6.S) for the operator forp^, and remembering that the operator 
for the potential energy V \% V itself. Hence the quantum mechanical 
operator for the energy generally called the Hamiltonian operator and 
represented by the symbol H, is given by 



8ir^m 


F. 


(6.8) 


If £ is the precise value (eigenvalue) of the total energy in a given state 
(eigenstate) of the system, then it follows from equation (6.1) that 

HrP = Ep, ( 6 , 9 ) 

or 

HP - Ep = 0 , ( 6 . 10 ) 

where p is the appropriate eigenfunction which is a function of the coordi- 
nates AT, y and z. Introducing the expression for the Hamiltonian operator 
given by equation (6.8), it is seen that 

+ = (6.11) 


/. VV + 


Bti^m 


(E- F)p=^ 0, 


( 6 . 12 ) 
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which is identical with the Schrddlnger wave equation (4.17). It may be 
mentioned that the Schrodinger equation ,s often written in the form of 
equation (6.9) or (6.10) ; this is, of course, identical with equation C^-^) with 
the understanding that the Hamiltonian energy operator is defined by 

equation (6.8). 

Applications of the Wave Equation: Particle in a Box 

7. Particle in a Box. — A simple application of the wave equation, the 

results of which will be employed in Chapter VIII, is to the system genera y 

referred to as a particle tn a box. 
A single particle, e.g., a gas mole- 
cule, is imagined to be confined 
between two vertical potential bar- 
riers, in each of three directions, Xy 
y and z, at right angles. The po- 
tential barriers in the direction 
are represented diagrammatically 
in Fig. 2. The respective distance 
between the pair of barriers in the 
three directions are <3, l> hnd c\ 
hence, the situation is equivalent 
to a particle confined in a rectangu- 
lar box, with edges of length tf, ^ 
and Cy respectively. Inside the box 



““-T" 


I 


-Jl. 


FiC. 2. Energy of particle in a box 


the potential function ^(jf, y, z) is equal to zero, but at the walls it rises 
suddenly to a very large value. 

Let m be the mass of the particle and E its total energy; the wave 
equation may be written in a slight modification of the usual form, viz.> 


A* /dV 


(7.1) 


and since V is zero, provided the particle remains within the box, this 
becomes 


+ <«> 

As ^fore, the eigenfunction ^ is a function of the coordinates Xy y and z. 

©solve equation (7.2) it is convenient to separate the three variables, 
an t IS can be done by making the assumption that ^ can be written as 

= X{x)Y{y)Z{z), (7-3) 

where >r(*) is a function of * only, y(y) of y only, and Z(z) of 2 only. Sub- 
stituting this expression for ^ into equation (7.2) and rearranging, it is 


alternative derivation of wave equation 

found that 

^ 1 ajY^i ,a^z\ 

Mn V x dx^ y dy^ z‘ dz^ ) ~ 

Since ^(v) is a function of ;f alone, the term involving A'(a-), i.e., 

i ^ 

X ' dx^ ^ 
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(7.4) 


(7.5) 


is independent of and z; similarly, the corresponding term containing Yfy) 
does not depend on ^ and 2. and that with Z(z) does not change when /and v 

facto/ however, after multiplying by the 
factor h /St^w, is equal to a constant amount, namely the energy £ It 

follows therefore, that the term given in (7.5) is independent of as w^ll as 

of y and 2, and hence must be constant; similar considerations apply to the 
analogous terms involving Y{y) and Z{z). ^ 

If the total energy is divided into three independent parts, £„ E, and £. 
representing the components of the energy in directions parallel to the three 
coordinates, equation (7.4) may be separated into three equations of the 
same form in at, y and z, respectively, the one in .*■ being 


_ ( 1 
V X ' 


dx^ ) ~ 


(7.6) 


The general solution of this equation is 


X{x) = X sin {Bx + C), (7.7) 

% 

where /f, B and C are constants whose values can be determined from a 
consideration of the boundary conditions. 

In accordance with the usual postulate of quantum mechanics, the prob- 
ability of finding the particle at any point within the box is related to the 
square of the absolute value of the function at that point. Hence \X\'^, 
which is a function of the .v coordinate only, determines the probability of 
the particle being found somewhere along the at axis. Since the potential 
rises to infinity at the walls of the box, the probability of the particle being 
in the walls will be zero; consequently, \X\^y and hence X{x), must be zero 
when A* = 0 and x = these being the x coordinates of the two potential 
walls perpendicular to the at axis (Fig. 2). The boundary conditions which 
satisfy these requirements in equation (7.7) are 

sin C = 0 and sin {Ba -f- C) = 0, (7.8) 

from which it follows that 





a 


and C = 0, 


(7.9) 
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where is an integer 
it is found that 
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Inserting these values for B and C in equation (7.7), 


X{x) 


= A sin 


(7.10) ^ 


and substitution of this result in equation (7.6) gives 

n\h- 


E. = 




(7.11) 


in 


... which the integer rr, may be regarded as a quantum nunnber 
the possible values of the (translational) energy of the particle m t 
tion parallel to the x axis. Similar equations can be derived for the energies 
Ey and £* in the y and z directions, respectively; these are 


Ey = 


nlh-^ 


and 


£. = 




(7.12) 


These equations, for various integral values of the quantum numbers «y 
and give the permitted levels for the translational energy, m directions 
parallel to the three rectangular axes, of a particle constrained to remain 
within a box. The total energy £, which is the sum of £x, E„ and is 
then given by /7 1 •I^ 

^ 2 \ 

(7.14) 




It is of interest to note that since h^jm is very small for a normal molecu e 
— of the order of 10“®° — the separation of successive translational energy 
levels is so small, for reasonable values of the quantum numbers, that the 
distribution of energy may be regarded as virtually continuous. It is for 
this reason that under ordinary conditions the translational motion or a 
molecule may be adequately treated by the methods of classical mechanics. 




The Harmonic Oscillator 

✓ 

Linear Harmonic Oscillator. — The next case to be considered is that 
of the linear harmonic oscillator; the results are not only of general interest, 
but they are also of importance in connection with the study of molecular 
spectra (Chapter IV). For a particle undergoing simple harmonic oscilla- 
tions in one dimension, the restoring force is proportional to the displacement 
X from the equilibrium position; this condition may be expressed mathe- 
matically in the form of the equation 

( 8 . 1 ) 


dt^ 


m tPx 




= K 


( 8 . 2 ) 
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where m is the mass of the oscillating particle and is a constant. The 

equation (8.2) is analogous to equation (7.6), and hence the solution is of the 
same form as (7.7), viz., 

X = A s\t\ {Bt + C\ (8.3) 


where A, B and C are constants. Since the motion is periodic in charac- 
ter, the conditions repeating themselves exactly after each oscillation, it 
follows that 



(8.4) 


where v is the frequency of oscillation of the particle under consideration. 
Insertion of this value for B in equation (8.3) gives 


X = A sin (2ir»'/ -j- C), 

and substitution in equation (8.2) then leads to the result 


(8.5) 


k = 4xV?77. (8.6) 

The potential energy P' of the oscillator is equal to \kx^y and hence 


F = 2xVw.v2. (8.7) 

This expression, derived by the methods of classical mechanics, gives 
the potential function required for the solution of the wave equation in 
terms of the frequency v sec."* of a classical harmonic oscillator. 

For a particle oscillating in one direction only, e.g., parallel to the x axis, 
the coordinates and z remain constant; hence, in this case, the wave equa- 
tion (4.18) reduces to the one-dimensional form 




8x*w 


{E-F)^p = 0, 


( 8 . 8 ) 


in which yp is an appropriate eigenfunction, and E is the corresponding 
eigenvalue of the total energy. Inserting the value of the potential energy 
given by equation (8.7), this becomes 


1? 



— (£ - 2‘w^v-^mx'^)yp = 0 . 



(8.9) 


To simplify the form of this differential equation, let 


a — 


%ir^mE 

A* 


and 


b = 


Air^vm 


then equation (8.9) can be written as 


dhp 

Ix^ 


{a— bx"^) \p = 0. 


( 8 . 10 ) 


( 8 . 11 ) 
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Introducing, in place of 
then 
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a new dimensionless variable 

:f = 

</x ay 


defined 


and 







( 8 . 12 ) 

(8.13) 

(8.14) 



and hence equation (8.11) becomes 

The solutions ^Pix) of this equation must, of course, satisfy the condition 
of a well-behaved function, as described previously; that is to say, ttie 
eigenfunctions must be continuous, single valued and finite for all values ot 
X from ~ « to + CO. 

8b. Harmonic Oscillator: Asymptotic Solution. — In solving equation 
(8.15) an attempt is first made to obtain an asymptotic solution for the case 
in which q is very large, i.e., q ^ '^afh; under these conditions the equation 
becomes 

^ = 0. (8.16) 

solutions of which are 

^ (8.17) 


This may be verified 




A 


<iq^ 


= (y* d= 1)^*^*^^ 


(8.18) 

(8.19) 


Since q is very large, y* 
equation (8.19) becomes 



not appreciably different from y*, and so 


tihp 


yV*«*/* = yV, 


( 8 . 20 ) 


as required by equation (8.16). 

The quantity is related to the probability of finding the particle 
somewhere along the x axis; hence, it must decrease continuously to zero as 
X approaches — » on the one hand, and + <» on the other hand. It is 
obvious, therefore, that of the two possible solutions given by equation 
(8.17), viz., 

q, = fi'n ^ ( 8 . 21 ) 

the former is not an acceptable wave function, for it increases rapidly with 
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increasing and hence with increasing numerical value of The alterna- 
tive solution, i.e., yff = however, satisfies the necessary conditions, and 

so It may be regarded as a satisfactory asymptotic solution of the wave 
equation. ^ 

Recursion Formula .— Returning now to the original wave equation 
(8.15), it IS probable that the solution will contain the term as a factor- 
a possible form of the solution will be ’ 


jf, = ( 8 . 22 ) 

where /(^) is a function of y, and hence of ^ the nature of which is to be 
determined. On diflferentiating equation (8.22), it is seen that 









(8.23) 


in which / is written for /(^). Substitution for d^jdg^ and as given by 
equations (8.22) and (8.23), into equation (8.15), yields the result 

-?“)/=0, (8.24) 

••• 

Since jg zero, except (or g = ± co, it follows that the expression in 
the brackets must be zero; that is, 


9*/2 


^ _ 2 , 1 + (,.-!)/ 




dg^ 


^4+ 



(8.26) 


The assumption is now made that /(y) may be expressed in the form of a 
power series in g\ thus, 



Siq) 

= ao + a\g + ajy* 

4- ctvf 4- a4y* 4- • • • ; 

then 

■ 

II 




ai 4- 2 ajy 4 - Zatg^ 

4 - 4a4y* 4 - Saf,g* 4- • • ■ , 

and 




. ^ = 2a j + (ia%q + 12a4y* 

4- 20aBy* 4- 30a, y* 4- • - 


Insertion of these expressions in equation ( 8 . 2 ^ then gives 

2aa + fiasy 4* -f" 20a6^* + • • ■ 

— 1 a\g — ^oi-ig^ — 603 ^ _ . . . 

+(^- l)«o+(^- l)axy+(|- • =0> 


(8.27) 

(8.28) 

(8.29) 


(8.30) 
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the values for the three terms being arranged vertically in increasing powers 
o( q. In order for this series to vanish for all values of y, as is necessary if 
/{q) is to be a solution of equation (8.26), the coefficients of individual powers 
of q must vanish separately. Hence, for the coefficient of 


for the coefficient of 


6a 


for the coefficient of y*, 


2a2 "b ^ ^ ao — 0; 

3 — 2ai + — 1^ ai = 0; 


12a4 — 4a2 d" ^ ^ ~ aa = 0. 


(8.31) 

(8.32) 

(8.33) 


In general, for the coefficient of y” to vanish, 


{n + 1)(m + 2 )a „+2 — 2nan d- ^ ^ a™ = 0, 
and, consequently, 

2« - ^ + 1 

gf>+2 ^ 

an “ (w + 1)(^; + 2) ’ 


(8.34) 


(8.35) 


where n is an integer or zero. This recursion formula, as it is called, permits 
the calculation of the coefficient an+a of the term involving in the power 
series fory(y), i.e., equation (8.27), provided the coefficient an of q^ is known. 
Thus, from the coefficient of it is possible to derive that of y*, and hence 

of ?•> similarly, if the coefficient of is known, those of etc., 

can be calculated. 

8d. Energy Levels of Harmonic Oscillator.— If no restriction is placed 
on the va ue of the fraction afb, which is related to the energy E of the 
oscillator by the equations (8.10), the function as defined by c->''mg) 
may prove to be unacceptable, for it may increase rapidly with increasing q\ 
and consequently with increasing x. This may be seen in the following 
manner. Consider the series for e^\ viz.. 



+ f + 


• d- 




d- 


• • 


(8.36) 


The coefficient of y", which may be represented by /3„, is !/(!») !, while that 

of y-'+S represented by is !/(§„ + 1)1 The recursion formula for the 
exponential series for e* is thus given by 


0n+2 _ (fw)! 1 

(iw + 1)! Jn _}_ 1 * 


(8.37) 
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In the limit, when « is very large, so that unity is negligible in comparison 
with this becomes 


lim 


/3n 



(8.38) 


Examination of equation (8.35) shows that when n is very large, the 
recursion formula for the power series rcpresenting/(y) also becomes * 


.. Otn+2 2 

iim = - 

Ctn tl 


(8.39) 


so that for large values of the exponent n the series for J{q) will behave like 
that for e'^. If this is the case, then according to equation (8.22) the eigen- 
function ^ for large values of n will become equivalent to X and 
hence to It has been already seen that a function of this kind cannot 

be an acceptable wave function, since this quantity increases as q increases. 
The series governed by the recursion formula of equation (8.29) cannot 
therefore form part of a satisfactory eigenfunction unless some restriction is 
introduced which makes the series break off after a finite number of terms. 
In other words, the expression for /(f), as given by equation (8.27), should 
be restricted in such a manner as to make it a polynomial rather than a power 
series. The eigenfunction ^ can then be set equal to the product of this 
polynomial and the factor Since the value of the latter decreases with 

increasing f, and hence with increasing x, the eigenfunction as a whole will 
behave in the same manner. Such a function will evidently satisfy the 
conditions for a suitable wave function. 

By setting the numerator in the recursion formula (8.35) equal to zero, 
that is, if 

I - 1 - 2w = 0, (8.40) 

b 

or 

^ = 2« + 1, (8.41) 


the series for /(f) will break off after the term f", since the coefficient of 
y’*'*'*, and of all higher terms, will be zero. This is the condition, therefore, 
that makes the series /(f) a polynomial, so that e~'^'y(,q) will be a satisfactory 
wave function. Substituting the values of a and if given by the equations 
(8.10) into equation (8.41), it is seen that the restriction that makes the wave 
function suitable is 

IF 

T- = 2« + 1, (8.42) 

hv 

or 

£- = (« + h)hv, (8.43) 

where «, as previously indicated, is zero or integral. This result implies that 
the Schrodinger equation for a linear harmonic oscillator can have physically 
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acceptable solutions only for certain discrete values of the energy. These 
values, represented by En and given by equation (8.43), for n = 0, 1, 2, • • 
are the appropriate eigenvalues. 

8e. Eigenfunctions of Harmonic Oscillator. — The corresponding eigen- 
functions ypn can be derived from equation (8.9) as functions of a-. Without 
going into details, since the results will be employed only indirectly in this 
book, it may be stated that the eigenfunctions are of the form 

= Ar„^-'>*«//„(9), (8.44) 

where q has the same significance as before [equation (8.12)]], Nn is a nor- 
malizing factor, and Hn{q) represents a Hermile -polynomial of degree «, 
defined by 

//n{?) = (- (8.45) 

The first few Hermite polynomials, for « = 0, 1, 2 and 3, are as follows: 

« = 0 , H^{q') = 1 

n = 1 , H,{q) = Iq 

n^2y H2(q) = 4y» - 2 

« = 3, Hiiq) = 8y^ - \2q. (8.46) ^ 

These can be converted into functions of the displacement x of the harmonic 
oscillator by making use of equations (8.10) and (8.12), 

8f. Zero-Point Energy. — An important consequence of equation (8.43) 
is the existence of the so-called zero~point energyy or residual energy. The 
lowest possible energy £o of an oscillator occurs when n is zero; thus 


£o = \hvy (8.47) 

where v is the frequency of the oscillator in sec.“*. This is sometimes 
written as £o = \hcvy where v is now the frequency in wave numbers, i.e., 
in cm. 1 units, and r is the velocity of light. It is seen from equation (8.47) 
that even in the vicinity of the absolute zero of temperature, when the 
vibrational energy of a molecular oscillator has its lowest possible value, 
that value would still not be less than the zero-point energy of \hv per 
oscillator whose frequency is sec.-^ The existence of this zero-point energy 
is, in fact, an aspect of the uncertainty principle. It might be imagined 
that at the absolute zero, at least, the internal motions of a molecule would 
cease entirely, ^ that the positions of the constituent atoms could be identU 
fied exactly. This is not the case, however; since the molecule still has 
vibrational energy, equal to \hy for each oscillator, the atoms are in a state 

be defineci^ at t e absolute zero, and so their precise position cannot 

It is of interest to note here that the older quantum theory led to the 
equation £« - nhv for the energy levels of a linear oscillator. It was evident 
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from a study of the vibrational spectra of molecules, however, that an expres- 
sion of this kind did not define correctly the energy of a harmonic oscillator of 
two atoms vibrating relative to each other (see Chapter IV). By utilizing 
equation (8.43), derived from quantum mechanics, the conclusions reached 
are in satisfactory agreement with the results of spectroscopic studies. 

The Rigid Rotator 

9a. Rigid Rotator with Free Axis. — Consider two spherical particles, of 
masses mx and mxy situated at fixed distances n and r 2 , respectively, from 
the center of gravity of the system (Fig. 3). The distance between the mass 
centers of the particles then has the con- 
stant value ro, which is equal to the sum of 
ri and rj. It is supposed that this system 
rotates about an axis passing through the 
center of gravity, and normal to a plane 
containing the two particles. Such a sys- 
tem constitutes a rsgU rotator^ the term rigid 
being employed because of the fixed distance 
between the particles. If these particles 
are constrained to remain in one plane, 
then the direction of the axis of rotation is 

fixed, and the system is described as a rigid rotator with fixed axis. The 
case of particular interest, especially in connection with the study of mole- 
cular spectra and the rotational energies of molecules (Chapters IV and 
VIII), is that in which the plane of the particles can move, and so the 
axis of rotation is free to take up any position. The rigid rotator with free 
axis as thus described is somewhat analogous to a diatomic molecule. In 
the latter case, however, the atoms vibrate with respect to each other, and 
so the system is not really rigid. Since the distance apart of the equilibrium 
positions is constant, however, the diatomic molecule may be treated, at 
least as a first approximation, as a rigid rotator with free axis. 

9b. Energy and Moment of Inertia of Rotator. — The kinetic energy Tof 
a particle, equal to may also be expressed as 

T = \mv^ = lm{x^ + + i^), (9.1) 

where i, y and i represent the components of the velocity v parallel to three 
axes at right angles.* In order to express this result in terms of spherical 
coordinates (Fig. 4), the usual transformations are made, namely 


X = r sin 0 cos 

C9.2) 

y = r sin 6 sin 0, 

(9.3) 

2 = r cos 0, 

(9.4) 


* In accordance with the usual convention, a dot placed over a letter implies a derivative with 
respect to time; thus, z ■■ Ox/Ol. 
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and it is then found that 

T = ^m(r^ + (9.5) 


If the distance r of the particle from the origin is fixed, the derivatives r and 


2 



r® are zero; hence the equation 
for the kinetic energy becomes 

T= + (9.6) 

For the two particles forming a 
rigid rotator the total kinetic 
energy is given by the sum of 
two expressions similar to that 
in equation (9.6), since in each 
case the term involving is zero. 
X It follows, therefore, for the ro- 
tator under consideration that 

T = j7niri0^ + sin® 0) 

+ Wi(^= + -^^sin®0). (9.7) 
It should be noted that the 


rigid rotator has no potential 
energy, and so equation (9.7) gives the total energy £, as well as the kinetic 
energy. Writing this result in a slightly different form, it follows that 


£ = Hmirf + m 2 rl)(^ + sin® 0), (9.8) 

The expression in. the first parentheses is that for the moment of inertia / 
of the system of two particles; hence equation (9.8) may be written as 

£ = K(^ + ^®sin®0).* (9.9) 

Comparison of this result with equation (9.6) shows that the rigid rotator 
e avM 1 e a particle of mass I placed at a fixed distance, equal to 

^ ~ origin, which in this case is the center of gravity 

of the system. The rotator is thus equivalent to a particle of mass I moving 
on the surface of a sphere of radius unity. 

. moment of inertia may be expressed in a more convenient form in 

the following manner. Since the system is rotating about its center of 
gravity, ® 

f»iri — miTj. (9.10) 

Further, since n + n is equal to ro, it follows that 


— To — ri, 


( 9 . 11 ) 
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and consequently from equations (9.10) and (9.11), 

fnirx = m-^1 ~ w2(ro — r^), 


W72 


• • ~ _ _L ^ 

tn\ -f- 

It is also seen from the same equations that 

fn\r\ + m-iTz = Wiiriro, 

and introduction of equation (9.13) then gives 

2 I 2 7fl\Tn^ A 

m^n + Tn^\ = ; rl 

mi -j- m2 

2 

* Mro> 

where m, known as the reduced mass of the system, is defined by 


(9.12) 

(9.13) 


(9.14) 


(9.15) 

(9.16) 


u ~ 


m\Tn^ 

+ m9 ^ 


(9.17) 


The left-hand side of equation (9. 16) is equal to the moment of inertia /, and 
hence the latter may be conveniently represented by the equation 


/ = Mrl 


(9.18) 


9c. Wave Equation for Rotator.— The Schrodinger equation (4.18), in 
three dimensions, is 




(9.19) 


and if this is converted into spherical coordinates, the result is 


L I d/. d^\ 

r“ 3r\ dr/ r^ sin 0 30/ 


. Sir^m 


4 — ^ -L 

r* sin* 0 d<6* 


{E - ^ 0. (9.20) 


For the rigid rotator, as seen above, the mass ;zLmay be replaced by the 
moment of inertia 7^ and ^by unity; further, the potential energy y is zero, 
and so the wave equation reduces to 


I ±( . ^ 1 

sin 0 d^V / sin' 


L.^ 8^ 

^0 d<y^ A* ^ 


(9.21) 


This is a difiTerential equation with two independent variables, ^ and 
representing the rotation of the system and the precesslonal motion of its 
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(free) axis> respectively. In order to solve equation (9.21) an attempt is 
made to separate the variables; that is to say, it is supposed that the func- 
tion, represented briefly by 4'i^y '#*)i regarded as equivalent to the 

product of two functions, namely, y(0) and Z(<^), each involving one variable 

only, i.e.. 




(9.22) 


By successive differentiation of this expression it is found that 


^ 


and 


602 


= Z(4>) 


dY 
' dd 

and 

drp 

d<i> 


(9.23) 

d^Y 

dd^ 

and 

II 


(9.24) 


Substitution of these results in equation 


(9.21) then yields 


z d ( . dY\ , y 

sin 0 ^/0\ ” dQ ) sin2 0 


<PZ 

d4i^ 


+ fiYZ = 0, 


where /3 is defined by 


Sir^IE 



(9.25) 

(9.26) 


Multiplying through equation (9.25) by the quantity sin* BlYZj which never 
becomes infinite, it is seen that 


sin0 d/. dY\ 


+ sin* 0 


1 d^Z 

Z’ d4>^* 


(9.27) 


in which the left-hand side involves the variable 0 only, while the right-hand 
side depends on 4> only, the two variables being independent. This relation- 
ship must be valid for any possible values of 0 and so it is apparent that 
each side of equation (9.27) must be constant. That this is the case may be 
readily shown by the following argument. Suppose ^ is maintained constant 
while 0 is varied; since the right-hand side of equation (9.27) is unchanged, 
the left-hand side must also be constant, in spite of the variation in 0. 
Similarly, if 0 is kept constant, so that the left-hand side does not vary, the 
right-hand side must remain the same for all values of Both sides of 
equation (9.27) are thus equal to the same constant, which is represented by 
the quantity for convenience; ^ hence it is possible to write 


sin 0 




sin 0 ^ ® ~ 


(9.28) 


• It has unfortunately become the custom to use the letter .ffijn this connection, although it 
ha$ no reiationshiD to maas: as will be seen shortly, m is actually^ quantum number. 
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and 


1 

Z' 


(9.29) 


each equation involving one variable only. 

9d. Complex and Real Solutions.— The second of the 
above may be written in the form 


ct^uations given 


d^Z 




0 , 


(9.30) 


and the solutions of this are 


Z = Ce'”'* 


and 


Z = Cr-’"*, 


(9.31) 


where C is an arbitrary constant. The correctness of these solutions can 

be readily proved by differentiation. In order that the function Z may be 

single valued, it must of necessity have the same value for <> = 0 and for 

^ = 2t. When ^ is zero, both solutions, as given by the equations (9 31^ 
take the form v • y, 

. ^ (9.32) 

while for ^ equal to 2 t, 

Z = (9.33) 

Since the two solutions, equations (9.32) and (9.33), must be identical, it 
follows that 

= 1- (9.34) 

The quantity can be expressed in terms of trigonometric functions; 

consequently, 

gmirmi _ 2irfn ± I sin 2irm = 1, (9.35) 

which can be true only if m is zero or an Integer. 

The constant C in equation (9.31) is arbitrary, and so it may be chosen 
in such a way that the function Z is normalized, i.e., in order that 


r 


ZZV^ = 1. 


(9.36) 


Inserting the values of Z and Z* given by equation (9.31), it follows that 

J ZZV0 = C* r* 

0 Jo 


= 2tC*. 




(9.37) 
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Kquating this result to unity, it is found that 



(9.38) 


and hence the normalized functions are 


where 



m = 0, ± 1, ± 2, it 3, etc. 


(9.39) 

(9.40) 


Since the foregoing solutions of equation (9.30) involve the quantity f, 
they are complex quantities. For certain purposes, however, it is desirable 
to have alternative solutions which are real; such solutions are 

Z = C' sin m4> and Z = C' cos (9.41) 


where C is a normalization constant different from the one given by equation 
(9.38). The accuracy of these solutions of equation (9.30) can be proved 
by differentiation, but it is of interest to indicate how they have been ob- 
tained. Since and are solutions of equation (9.30), linear 

combinations will also be solutions of this equation. By definition 


and 


2/ sin X — 

2 cos jf = ^’* + tf”**. 


and hence it is apparent that C' sin and C' cos are linear combina- 
tions of Ce'”^ and Ce~*”'*y and hence are also solutions of equation (9.30). 
The value of the normalization constant C may be determined by the 

method used above for C; it is found to be so that 



“p sin mtp 


and 



1 

-7= cos m<i>. 

Vtt 


(9.42) 


As shown above, the values of m in these solutions must be zero or integral. 

9e. Legendre^s Equation. — Having found satisfactory solutions of equa- 
tion (9.30), and hence of (9.29), attention must now be turned to equation 
(9.28); after multiplying through by Y/sin^e, this becomes 

1 d f . dY\ f m2 \ 

A new variable x is now defined by 


X = cos 0, 


(9.44) 
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SO that 


Consequently, 


sin 0 = Vl — 


JY dx dY 


dY 


dB~ dQ'Tx^ 


(9.45) 


(9.46) 


and hence, in general, 


Further, 




dY dY 

smff— = -sin=tf — 


= - (1 - x-^) 


dx * 


(9.47) 


(9.48) 


(9.49) 


Making use of the relationships in equations (9.47) and (9.49) to chanee the 
variable from B to at, equation (9.43) oecomes 


il»- 




dY 


+ (^-r^)i'=o. • 


(9.50) 


This equation is of a form familiar to mathematicians, and is knowfT as 
Legendris equation; in the present case, since :«■ is equal to cos B, it can have 
physical significance only for values of between the limits of -1 and +1 
In order to solve equation (9.50) conveniently by the polynomial method^ 
somewhat similar to that used in connection with the problem of the har- 
monic oscillator, the function Y should be replaced by another function 
of Xy namely G(Af), defined by 


K = (1 - Ar^)J-"G. 
From this it is readily seen that 


(9.51) 


dY 

dx 


— — mx(l ~~ A'*)1"‘“‘C + (1 — 


(9.52) 


Hence, 


.*. = - .mx(l - x^)i’"G + (1 - .c“)l'"+' ^ . (9.53) 


where 




JY 


■■ { - m(\ - A-*)!" + mV(l - x=)l-*-i}'G 
- {2x{m + 1)(1 - jrJ)t”')G' + (I - (9.54) 




and 


G" = 


fG 

dx^ ’ 


(9.55) 
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Substituting this result for the first term on the left-hand side of equation 
(9 50) and dividing through by (1 - which is not zero except at the 

limits noted above, i.e., when is +1 or -1, there is obtained the equation 

(1 - x^)G'' - 2{m + l).vG' + {j3 - m{m + l)iG = 0, (9.56) 

(1 - x^)G" - 2axG' + = 0, (9.57) 

where the abbreviations 

a m + \ and b = ^ — m{m + 1) (9.58) 


have been used for simplicity. 

As before, the assumption is now made that G(a-) can be expressed as a 
power series; thus, 

G = ao + + ^*2*® + “3^ + * • • (9.59) 

so that, 

G' = ai + 2a2X -f- 3a3X^ + 4a4A^ . (9.60) 

and 

G” = 2aa -f 6aiX + Uatx^ + ZOa^x^ + - • - . (9.61) 

Introducing these expressions into equation (9.57) and arranging the terms 
vertically according to increasing powers of x, the result is 

2a% + 6as;f d- 12Q'4jf* + 20Q!frjf* 

— laiX^ — 6asX® — ■ • ■ 

— 2aaix — — Saaz:^ — . . . 

+ bao "b bociX + ba^x^ d- baz>^ d* ' * ' =0, (9.62) 

In order that this series may be zero for all possible values of x, the coeffi- 
cients of individual powers of x must vanish separately; therefore, 

2ai d- baa ~ 0, 
d* (^ “ 2<j)ai = 0, 

12a4 d" (^ — 4<a — 2 )o2 = 0, 

20as d“ (^ — 6a — 6)ai = 0, 

or, in general, 

(w d- l)(w d- 2 )o£,^^, -f- {^ _ 2na — n(« — l)}a„ = 0, (9.63) 

where n is zero or an integer. Inserting the values for a and from the 

equations (9.58), there is obtained the recursion formula 

on+a {n -f tn){n d- »» d“ 1) “ /3 
an ” (« d- 1)(» d- 2) 

for the coefficients in the power series for G{x)» 
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9£. Energy Levels of Rotator.— In order that G(x) may form part of an 

acceptable wave function it is necessary that it should be a polynomial 

breaking off after a finite number of terms. The condition for this can be 

found, as before, by equating the numerator of the recursion formula to 
2 ero, I.C., 

(n + m)(n + m + 1) - ^ = 0, 

^ = (n + m)(n -f- ^ -f i). (9.65) 

It has been already seen that w must be zero or an integer, and since the 
same condition applies to », the sum « + w, which may be replaced by / 

is also zero or integral. It follows, therefore, that the condition for a satis- 
factory wave function may be written as 


^ = A/+ 1), (9.66) 

where /, equal to m + », may be 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. Introducing the value of 
denned by equation (9.26), it is evident that 


or 




= KI + 1 ), 


(9.67) 


Ex = /(/ + 1 ) 


A* 


(9.68) 


which gives the permitted values (eigenvalues) for the energy of a rigid 
rotator with free axis. 

10a. Legendre Polynomials. — The eigenfunctions corresponding to the 
eigenvalues given by equation (9.68) are of importance in connection with 
hydrogen atom problem to be considered shortly, and so the method of 
deriving these wave functions will be described in some detail. For this 
objective it is necessary to possess some knowledge of Legendre polynomials 
and associated Legendre functions. There are several ways of approaching 
this subject, of which the following is perhaps one of the most convenient 
for the present' purpose. Consider the differential equation 

(1 - x^)^-h2lxy - 0 , ( 10 . 1 ) 

where /is a constant; this will later be identified with /in the previous section. 
On separating the variables, equation (10.1) can be put in the form 

dy 2lx 

and integration gives 


In y — / In (1 — AT*) »» constant. 


(10.3) 
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= constant. 


(10.4) 


The solution of equation (lO.l) is thus of the form 

y = c{l - X^y, (10.5) 

where f is a constant. The /th derivative of y can then be written as 


^ _ ^'(1 - x^y 

dx^ ^ dx^ 

If equation (10.1) is differentiated n times, the result is 

(1 - + 2 (/ - «)^ ^ + »( 2 / - « + 1 ) ^ 


( 10 . 6 ) 


= 0. (10.7) 


In the special case in which n is equal to / + 1, this equation becomes 




( 10 . 8 ) 


or, writing for brevity, 


2 = 


it follows that 


dx^ ' 


Further, since 




(10.9) 


( 10 . 10 ) 


( 10 . 11 ) 


it follows that equation (10.10) may be written as 




+ /(/ + l)z = 0. 


( 10 . 12 ) 


This is similar to equation (9.50) and is also a form of the Legendre equation. 
Making use of the value of d^yjdx^ given by equation (10,6), it follows that 
the solution of equation (10.12) is 


z = c 


d^{l - x^y 
dx^ 


(10.13) 


In the special case for which the value of the arbitrary constant c is 
given by 

( — 1 )* 

c — “9,11 , (10.14) 


2 ‘/! ’ 
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the resulting solution is the Legendre polynomial of degree /, and is reore 
sented by the symbol Pi(x); thus ^ 


1 d‘(x^ - D' 

~ Wl > (10.15) 

in which the constant term (-1)* has been combined with (1 - to give 
(.Jf* — l)h Incidentally, since the Legendre polynomial is a solution of the 
Legendre equation (10.12), the latter may be written in the form 




(1 - X^) 


dPt(x) 

dx 


+ /(/ + \)Pdx) = 0. 


(10.16) 


It is a relatively simple matter to evaluate the Legendre polynomials, by 
means of equation (10.15), for a number of values of /; some of these are 
given below. It will be observed that in each polynomial the powers of a- 
are either all even or all odd. 


/ = 0, PM = 1 

/ “ 1 , Pxf.x) = 

/= 2, PM = K3.V* - 1) 

3, PM = HSx^ - ^x) 

/ = 4, PM = i(3SA^ - 30x^ + 3). (10.17) 

Attention may be called to the fact that it can be shown, although the 

proof will not be given here, that the Legendre polynomials form an or- 
thogonal system in the interval — 1 ^ a- ^ 1; that is 

J ^PMPn(x)dx = 0, for / n. (10.18) 

The interval referred to is, of course, that which is physically significant 
for the present problem (see p. 41). The polynomials can be normalized 
by making use of the result 


L 


^^PMPM^x = 27^77 



(10.19) 


and so the normalizing factor is V(2/+ l)/2. 

Legendre Functions.— Upon diflFerentiating equation 
(10.16) successively m times, the result is 


(1 


d^+^PM 


- 2im + l)x 


d”+^Pi{x) 

dx”"^^ 


+ |f(^ + 1) — m{m + 1)) 


d”PM 

dx"' 


*= 0. (10.20) 
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Since the solution of equation (10.16) is the Legendre polynomial .?,(*), it 
is evident that the solution of equation (10.20) is d'^Pi{x)ldx^. If now a 
quantity, represented by the symbol known as the associated Legendre 

function of degree / and order w, is defined by 


the equation (10.20) can be transformed into 


/(/+!)- 


m 


or 


dx 


dx^ 


(1 - x^) 


dx 


dP?{x) 

dx 


+ 


1 - 

a 


/(/ + 1) - 


p?{x) = 0, (10.22) 


PT{x) = 0, (10.23) 


of which the solution is the associated Legendre function PT{x). 

11. Eigenfunctions for the Rigid Rotator. — It was postulated in Section 
9c that the eigenfunction for the rigid rotator could be expressed as the 
product of two functions y(0) and Z(^). The latter has been already evalu- 
ated, in the form of equation (9.39), and the former may be obtained by 
solving equation (9.50). Inserting the value of /3 given by equation (9.66), 
equation (9.50) becomes 


d 

dx 


(1 - x^) 


dx 


I 


+ /(/ + 1) - 


nr 


1 - JT* 


y = o. 


(11.1) 


and comparison with equation (10.23) shows that a solution of (9.50) is 


Y=^cPT{x), ( 11 . 2 ) 

where r is a constant, which may be a normalization factor. Since x is equal 
to cos di by the definition of equation (9.44), it follows that the required 
solution for the evaluation of the eigenfunction of the rotator is 

Y{e) = cPTicosO), (11.3) 

It can be shown that, like the Legendre polynomials, the associated 
Legendre functions form an orthogonal set in the physically significant 
interval - 1 < a; ^ 1; that is, 

£pT{x)PTMdx = 0, for k^l. (11.4) 

On the other hand, when k is equal to /, 

= 27TT ■ * = A (11-5) 
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and hence the normalization factor is given by 

^ 2 'a-hm)r 

Inserting this value in equation (11.3) it is seen that 


™ feSi •>■ 


( 11 . 6 ) 


(11.7) 


and consequently the required normalized eigenfunction for the rigid rotator 
which is equal to Y(d)Z(,<p)y may be expressed as 


^4 


2 /+ 1 (/- m)\ 

4ir (/ + m) I 


PT(cos 


( 11 . 8 ) 


12. Degeneracy of Rotational States.— It can be seen from the definition 
of the Legendre polynomial [equation (10.15)] that the highest power o{ x 
is provided by the /th derivative of and consequently it will involve x'. 
It follows, therefore, that the mth derivative of Pi(x)y and hence also the 
associated Legendre function which involves this derivative, will become 
zero when m exceeds /. Consequently w, which as already seen must be 
zero or integral, can have only the series of values 0, 1, 2, • •, /, for a given 
value of /, if the eigenfunction of the rotator is to be finite. The term 
appearing in equation (11.8) implies that for each integral value of m there 
are two eigenfunctions, with m positive and negative respectively; hence, for 
a given /, the values of m can be 0, =fcl, ±2, • . •, ±/. There are thus 2/ + 1 
possible values of m, and this same number of eigenfunctions represented 
by equation (11.8), for each value of /. It can be seen from equation (9.68) 
that the /’s determine the eigenstate of the rotator, and hence each energy 
state of a rigid rotator with free axis is 2/ + 1-foId degenerate. In other 
words, for every / value there are 2/ + 1 states of the rigid rotator having 
the same, or almost the same, energy. 


The Hydrogen-Like Atom 

13a. Hydrogen-Like Atoms: The Central Force Field Problem. — A 
hydrogen-like atom may be regarded as a system of two charged particles, 
the positively charged nucleus and the negatively charged electron, between 
which coulombic forces are operative. For a system of two or more particles 
the Schrodinger equation is most conveniently written in the form of 
equation (6.9), i e., 

(13.1) 

Inhere tff and E arc the eigenfunction and energy, respectively, of the whole 
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system; the Hamiltonian operator H is now defined by 



8x2 



- V? + F, 

mi 


(13.2) 


where mi is the mass and V« is the Laplacian operator for the /th particle, 
the summation being made for all the particles constituting the given systern. 
For the hydrogen-like atom, consisting of two particles, the Hamiltonian is 
given by 

H = 

OTT* 


(“ VI + — Vi) 
\m\ mi } 


+ V, 


(13.3) 


where 




and 



xi, and zi being the coordinates of the particle of mass Wi, and atj, yz and 
22 are the coordinates of the other particle, of mass mi. 

If \pT and Et are used to represent the total eigenfunction and the total 
energy, respectively, for the whole system, then combination of equations 
(13.1) and (13.3) gives the wave equation for the system as 


— + — VixpT + 

tTt\ n 



(13.5) 


The total eigenfunction includes the contribution due to translational 
motion of the system as a whole, but this factor may be removed in the 
following manner. If it is supposed that is a product of two eigenfunc- 
tions, namely which depends on the position of the center of mass of 
the system, and which is function only of the distance between the 
particles, then it is possible to show that 


that is. 


VV + 


BxV 

~1F 


(£ - = 0, 


flA a2^ 8x2^ 

dx"^ dz^ ■*" A* “ 


= 0 , 


(13.6) 

(13.7) 


where y and z are the coordinates of the center of mass of the system, E 
is the total energy exclusive of the translational energy, and fi is the reduced 
mass. Since the latter is defined by 

m\mi 

M ; , 

mi mi 

it is evident if is the mass of the nucleus and mi is that of the electron, 

that mils much greater than mi^ and consequently n is approximately equal 
to the electronic mass mi. 
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The potential energy Fis a function of the position of the two particles 
relative to one another, and is independent of the translational motion of 
the system as a whole. The wave equation (13.7) is thus seen to be identical 
with that for a single particle of mass ju, which is virtually that of the elec- 
tron, in a field of potential V. Transforming to spherical coordinates, this 
equation becomes [cf. equation (9.20)] 


dr\ ar / ^ H sin 0 




1 

r* sin2 0 




nr)]yp^0. (13.8) 


For the central force field problem, such as that under consideration, the 
potential y depends only on the distance between the electron and the 
nucleus, and not on the angle® 6 and <t>\ hence in equation (13.8), the potential 
is written as a function of r, namely, 7'(r). 

13b. Separation of Variables. — As in the solution of the problem of the 
rigid rotator, the first step in solving equation (13.8) is to attempt to separate 
the variables. The assumption is consequently made that the eigenfunction 
which is a function of r, 6 and can be expressed as the product of three 
functions, viz., /?(r), Y{d) and Z{4>)y each oi which is a function of the one 
indicated variable; thus, 

Hr,e,<p) = R(r)Y(d)Zi<t>). (13.9) 


Making this substitution in equation (13.8) and multiplying through by 
(r* sin^ d)}RYZy the result is 

sin*tf d { .dR\ , 1 d^Z sin 0 <7/. „dY\ 

~1^ ' Jr\ dr) ^ Z' d<y^ Y ' dOV^^^dd ) 

+ Hsin“0^ IE - y(r)i = 0. (13.10) 


In this expression, the second term is a function of the variable 0 only, 
and hence it can be shown, by an argument similar to that used in Section 9c 
in connection with the rigid rotator problem, that this term must be a 
constant. Representing the constant by —m^y it is possible to write 


or 


1 ^ _ 
z' d<y~ 


(13.11) 


d^Z 

d<t>^ 


4 - m^Z = 0 , 


(13.12) 


these equations being identical with equations (9.29) and (9.30), respectively. 
Insertion of the value —m- in place of the second term in equation (13.10) 
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now gives 
sin* 6 


R 


■ dr\ dr ) 


+ 


sin 6 




d 
■ dB 

SttV , r 
+ r* sin* 6 ~1T~ 


A* 


- y{r)\ = 0, (13.13) 


and if this is divided through by sin^ 0, the result, after rearrangerrtent, is 


1 

R ■ dr\ dr ) 


+ rt^l£-^WI 


A* 


m 




1 a 


L_.4(sine^'). (13.14) 

V A //fl \ /:/0 / 


The left-hand side of this equation is seen to be dependent on the triable r 

Lly while the right-hand side involves variable 9 on y^.t 

therefore, by familiar arguments, that each side is constant, betting eacn 

equal to (3, there result the two equations 

(13.15) 


1 


sin 6 


and 


r* dr\ dr 




-t- 1£ - y{r)]R = 0. 


(13.16) 


13c. Spherical Eigenfunctions.— It will now be apparent that wave 
equation (13.8) has been separated into three equations, namely 
(13.15) and (13.16), each of which involves but one variable, viz , tpy ana r, 
respectively. It remains, therefore, to solve each of these equations in i- 
vidually. Equations (13.12) and (13.15) are identical with equations (V.^Ul 
and (9.43), respectively, for the rigid rotator, and hence it follows that, as 
for the latter, the solutions are given by the normalized eigenfunctions 


z(«) = 

where 

= 0, dhl, ±2, • • ', ±/, 

(see Section 12) the positive and negative values representing different 
possible solutions, and 

«•> - «• >“■“> 

as given by equations (9.39) and (11.7). The functions y(ff) and Z(^) are 
referred to as the spherical eigenfunctions y since they give the spherical, as 
distinct from the radial, distribution of the electron. As shown previously, 
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Z(<^) can be expressed, if desired, as a real rather than as a complex quantity 
[equation (9.42)^. 

The value of /9 in equation (13.15) is similar to that derived for the rigid 
rotator, and hence for the present case 


/3 = /(/+!), (13.19) 

where 

/= 0 . 1 . 2 , 

Further, as indicated above, if the eigenfunctions are to be finite, the integral 
value of m cannot exceed /. 

13d. Laguerre Polynomials. — In order to complete the solution of the 
problem of the hydrogen-like atom it is necessary to consider equation 
(13.16), generally known as the radial equation., since it is a function of the 
radius vector r only. For this purpose it is required to have some knowledge 
of the Laguerre polynomials, and this subject will be treated first. These 
polynomials may be defined by utilizing the function 


y = 

which, differentiated k times, gives 


dx^ ~ dx^ 


(13.20) 

( 13 . 21 ) 




( 13 . 22 ) 


where Lk{x) is the Laguerre polynomial in x of degree k\ hence it is possible 
to write the definition 


Lk{x) = -f* 


d^{.x^e-) 

dx^ 


( 13 . 23 ) 


By taking thepth derivative of this function there is obtained the associated 
Laguerre polynomial of degree k — p and order thus, 


Ll{x) 


d^LM 

dx^ 


(13.24) 


From an examination of the expression defining Z.i(#), the Laguerre poly- 
nomial of degree k, it will be found that the highest power of x, which de- 
termines the degree of the polynomial, is x^. Consequently, the highest 
power of X in the associated Laguerre polynomial Ll(x), of degree k ~ p, 'is 
seen to be x*^. It follows, therefore, that p must always be less than or 
equal to k if the associated polynomial is to be different from zero. When p 
is equal to k the associated Laguerre polynomial, i.e., L\{x), contains no x 
terms; subsequent members of the series, i.e., with p greater than k, must 
therefore be zero. 
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For present purposes it is desired to find the diflferential equation that 
is satisfied by the Laguerre polynomials. Consider the equation 


dy 


X + {x - k)y = 0, 


for which a possible solution is 

y = 

Upon differentiating equation (13.25), ^ + 1 times, the result is 

* + (* + 1) 


If a function u is defined by 


« = 


d*‘y 


this function satisfies the equation 


X — » + (* + 1) ‘X. d" (^ + l)w = 0* 


dx^ 


dx 


In accordance with equations (13.22) and (13.28), it is seen that 


and hence 


du 

Tx 


u = e ‘Lk{x)y 


e * — e *Lk{x\ 


and 




dx"^ 


dx^ 


dx 


(13.25) 


(13.26) 


(13.27) 


(13.28) 


(13.29) 


(13.30) 


(13.31) 


(13.32) 


Substituting these values for a, dujdx and d^ujdx^ in equation (13.29), 
this becomes 


d^L,{x) 

dx^ 


dL,ix) 


+ {l-x) + kL,(x) = 0, 


(13.33) 


which is, consequently, the equation satisfied by the Laguerre polynomial 
Lfc(x’). Differentiation of equation (13.33) p times gives 


d^-^^L,ix) 


d^'L,{x) 




d^L,{x) 

dx^ 


= 0, (13.34) 


and if now the definition of the associated Laguerre polynomial, equation 
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(13.24), is introduced, it is seen that 


dx^ 


dLtix) 


+ (/> + ! x) {k ~ p)Ll{x) = 0. (13 35) 

This equation is, therefore, the differential equation for which the associated 
Laguerre polynomial Ll{x) is a solution. 

13e. Solution of the Radial Equation.— Upon inserting the value of Q 
equal to /(/ + 1), into the radial equation (13.16) the latter becomes ’ 


i ±( 

r* dr\ 


dR\ 


dr) 






+ 1 ) , 


+ 




or, expanding the first term, 


\E - ^(r)}J = 0, (13.36) 


^ 2 m 

dr^'^ r' dr 


+ 


[- 


+ 1) , SirV 


Sir*** n 

+ - Hr)] J = 0. (13.37) 


So far the treatment has been general, for any central force field, but for 
the case of particular interest, namely the hydrogen-like atom, it is possible 
to introduce an explicit expression for the potential function y{r). The 
system consists of an electron of charge c moving in the central force field 
of a nucleus, of effective charge Ze, at a distance r.® The value of V{r) is 
thus given by 

r(r) = , (13.38) 


and so equation (13,37) may be written as 


d^R 2 
dr^'^ r 


dR SttVZc* /(/ -1- 1) 

I j *> ~1~ 


dr 




h^r 


R ^0. (13.39) 


In the subsequent treatment of this equation, it is necessary to distinguish 
between positive and negative values of £. According to classical atomic 
theory, negative values of E correspond to the nonionized atom with closed 
electronic shells, and this condition will be assumed to apply in the following 
quantum mechanical discussion. . With E negative, it is convenient to 
introduce a new parameter n defined by 


= 


h^E 


(13.40) 


as well as the new variable x in place of r, defined by 


22 

X — — r, 

nati * 


(13.41) 


^ The letter Z representing the eiTeedve number of charges on the nucleus will, of course, not 
be confused with the same letter used earlier to represent a function of 
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where 


A* 


ao — 




(13.42) 


It will be observed that the quantity uo is identical with the 

orbit of the hydrogen atom, that is, the smallest orbit of the normal hydrogen 

atom as given by the Bohr theory. /it tq\ onH the 

Introduction of the values of n and into equation (13.39), and the 
replacement of R{r) by the new function J£r(x), leads to 


^ 2 ^ 

x' iix 


1 « /(/ + 1 ) 

J I .. 


X^Oy 


(13.43) 


where the physically significant limits of x correspond to those of r, namely 
2 ero to infinity. An indication of the solution of this equation may be 
obtained by taking x very large, so that the corresponding asymptotic 

equation is 

^ -lx = 0 , ( 13 -^) 

ax^ 4 

for which the solutions are 


X{x) = and X{x) = f"*'*. (13.45) 

Since x may vary from zero to infinity, the former of these solutions will 
increase as x increases; this will lead, as seen in other cases, to an un- 
acceptable wave function. On the other hand, the second solution will be 
satisfactory, since it decreases to zero as x — and hence r, the distance of the 
electron from the nucleus — increases to infinity. 

Bearing in mind the asymptotic solution, a possible solution to equation 
(13.43) is thus 

X{x) = e-i^F{x)y (13.46) 

where F{x) is another function of the variable x. From various consider- 
ations it appears that F{x) may be split into two factors, viz., x*, where / has 
the same significance as in equation (13.43) and previous equations, and 
another function of x, namely .G{x); hence it is possible to write 


R{r) = X{x) 

= c-^f^x^G{x). (13.47) 

From this relationship d^Xfdi^ and dXfdx can be evaluated in terms of G(x) 
in the usual manner; if the results are substituted in equation (13.43), there 
is obtained 


<FG 


AC 

+ 1(2/ + 1) + 1 - *1 ^ + (» - / - 1 )G= 0. (13.48) 


Comparison of this equation with equation (13.35) shows that G(;r) may 
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be identified with the associated Laguerre polynomial with 

p = 2I+l (13.49) 


and 


k = n + /. 


(13.50) 


This polynomial or, more correctly, the polynomial multiplied by a constant 

factor, will thus be a solution of equation (13.48), so that it is possible to 
write ^ 


Gix) = CLVf,\x), 


(13.51) 


where C is a constant which may be made equal to the normalization factor 

The complete expression for the function R{r) is thus seen from equation 

(13.47) to be given by 

R(r) = Ce-‘^x^LV^,\x). (13.52) 

This is clearly an acceptable function, for the associated Laguerre poly- 
nomial, as already seen, has a finite number of terms only. 

13f. Atomic Energy Levels and Quantum Numbers. — Before proceeding 
to normalize the radial function ^) and to derive the complete eigenfunc- 
tion for the hydrogen-like atom,*miportant results may be obtained con- 
cerning the permitted energy levels of this system. In the associated 
Laguerre polynomial Ll{x) , which is an acceptable solution of equation 

(13.48) , both p and k must be zero or integral. Utilizing the equivalent 
values of p and k given by equations (13.49) and (13.50), viz., 2/ -(- 1 and 
« -f /, respectively, it follows that 11 + 1 and n ->c / must be zero or integral. 
It has been previously established that / must be zero or integral, and since p 
is less than or equal to k (Section 13d), it follows that 


n = 1 , 2, 3, 


(13.53) 


It follows, therefore, from the definition of n given by equation (13.40), that 
the eigenvalues £„ of the energy for the case under consideration are 
represented by the expression 


£« = - 




(13.54) 


where n is integral or zero. This result is the same as that obtained by Bohr 
for the energy levels of a hydrogen-like atom, utilizing the older quantum 
theory and certain postulates concerning the quantization of the angular 
momentum of the electron. It is seen, therefore, that the acceptable solu- 
tions of the wave equation lead to permitted energy values which are the 
same as those derived from the Bohr theory. The integral nature of w, 
which can now be identified with the principal quantum number (see Section 
la) of the atom, is clearly a necessary condition for the acceptable solution, 
rather than a postulate, as in the Bohr treatment. 
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By making use o( the condition referred to in Section 13d that k must be 
greater than or equal to />, it is possible to establish a relationship between 
the permitted values of n and /. Since k py it follows, using equations 
(13.49) and (13.50), that 

« + / ^ 2/ + 1, 

^ n - 1. (13.55) 

Although the principal quantum number n may, theoretically, be zero, this 
value has no physical significance, for it would make En numerically equal 
to infinity. The possible values of w are thus 1, 2, 3, and hence it 
follows by equation (13.55) that /, which is the equivalent of the azimuthal 
quantum numbevy can be 0, 1, 2, — 1. 

It has been seen in connection with the problem of the rigid rotator that 
the possible values of m are 0, ±1, ±2, • • •, ±/, and the same conditions 
apply to the present case, as indicated in Section 13c. Provided there is 
no perturbing field, these 2/ + 1 values correspond to the same energy, but 
in a magnetic field the levels are separated and 2/ + 1 different orientations 
are possible. The zero or integral m is thus the equivalent of the magnetic 
quantum number atomic structural theory (Section la). Wave mechanics 
thus provides a satisfactory basis for the occurrence of the three integral 
quantum numbers «, I and mi\ the problem of the spin quantum number will 
be taken up later. 

13g. Normalized Hydrogen-Like Eigenfunctions. — The complete solu- 
tion ^(r, 0, <t>) of the wave equation for the hydrogen-like atom is obtained 
by multiplying the spherical eigenfunctions Y\&) and Z{<f)y which depend on 
the angles B and <by respectively, by the radial eigenfunction /?(r). The 
values of the two former, as given by equations (13.17) and (13.18), are 
already normalized, but this still remains to be done for R{r) by giving an 
appropriate value to the constant C in equation (13.52). The normalizing 
condition, for the physically significant interval of zero to infinity, is 


R(r)R*{r)r^dr = 1, (13.56) 

the factor being necessary to convert the length dr into an element of 
volume. Introduction of the values of i?(r) and of /?*(r), which are identical 
in this case, leads to the result 





{n-l~ 1)! 

2«{(» -f/)!}3 


(13.57) 


Inserting this value in equation (13.52) and making use of the definition of 
X given by equation (13.41), it follows that the normalized radial part of 
the eigenfunction for a hydrogen-like atom is 


Rni{r) 


A 


{n~l-l)\ 

2«{(» + /)!P^ 


Zr/na, 


( 


2ZrV 


(13.58) 
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The subscript nl has been added to indicate that this function involves the 
quantum numbers n and /. Similarly depends on I and to, while 

contains m only; these two functions are repeated here for the sake of 
completeness; thus 

and 

Finally the complete eigenfunction, exclusive of spin, is given by 

4'nUr, 0, <i>) = /2„i(r)y;™(9)Z„(0). (13.61) 

Although these functions appear to be very complicated, they actually 
reduce to relatively simple forms, especially for low values of the quantum 
numbers «, / and m. As these are the cases of immediate interest, the ex- 
pressions for R{r), Y{d) and Z{<t>) for » = 1 and 2, for / = 1 and 0, and for 
m (i.e., wj) = 0 and ±1, are given in Tables II and III. Since equally good 

TABLE II. NORMALIZED RADIAL FUNCTIONS FOR HYDROCEN-LIKE ATOMS 


(13.59) 

(13.60) 


tt 

/ 

R.i{r) 

1 

0 


2 

0 

1 


2 

1 

2 V6 ' 


TABL£ III. N0RMALI2ED SPHERICAL FUNCTIONS FOR HYOROCEN-LIRE ATOMS 


/ 

m 

YM 

ZM 



1 

1 

0 

0 

V2 




R 

1 

1 

0 

•y_ cos $ 


1 

±l 

2 

— i= or - 7 = cos <t> Bnd -7= sin ^ 

V2t Vt Vt 
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normalized eigenfunctions may be obtained ^ 

the functionsf this change has been made in Table II for the " 

venience. In Table HI, both the complex and real values of the eigen- 
function Zn.( 0 ) are given for m equal to ± 1 . . fnr 

The real forms of the complete eigenfunctions, exclusive of spin, tor 
hydrogen-like atoms with the electron in either the K shell {n = 1) 

/shell (« = 2) are given in Table IV. In accordance with the limitations 


TABLE IV. COMPLETE EIGENFUNCTIONS FOR HYDROGEN- LIKE ATOMS 


n 

/ 

m 

State 






1 

1 

0 

0 

1/ 

f 100 “ 

V 

2 

0 

0 

2s 

1 

u 

t 

2 

1 

0 


4 

2 

1 

±1 

2p 

^*11 = ■ 





- 


Eigenfunction 


x/, \<aq/ 

( ^)‘^f-ZWto0fCOS« 

4V2r 


1 / 7 \ t/s 

sin cos ^ 

hir ^<*0^ 


g-ZTlla^ gin Q sin ^ 

4V2t'^«o/ 


on the values of / and w, the only possibility for w — 1 is / — 0 and m 0, 
the electron being then described by the symbol Ir (see Section la). When 
n is 2, there are four possible electronic states, namely / = 0, w — 0, 
designated 2j, and / = 1, m = 1, 0, -1, which correspond to the three 

possible 2p states. 

The complete one-electron eigenfunctions, exclusive of spin, such as those 
recorded in Table IV, are the quantum mechanical equivalent of the classical 
electron orbits. For this reason they have been referred to as orbitals. In 
some cases they are called atomic orbitals, to distinguish them from the 
orbitals associated with molecules (see Section 16b). 

13h. Eigenfunctioas and Probability Distribution. — Although the radial 
parts of the wave functions are not of great chemical importance, brief refer- 
ence will be made to them as they serve to indicate the essential difference 
between the new quantum mechanics and the older quantum theory as used 
by Bohr. The value of the square of the radial function — this is the same 
as the square of the absolute value, since R{r) is real — is a measure of the 
probability of finding the electron in an element of unit length at a distance 
r from the nucleus. According to classical theory, which required the elec- 
tron to be confined to a definite orbit, this probability should be zero at all 
distances except that representing the position of the orbit. The radial 
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functions of quantum mechanics, such as those given in Table 11, however 
lead to quite different conclusions. There is generally a finite probability 
of finding the electron at all distances from the nucleus from zero to infinity; 
as is to be expected, this probability falls off rapidly to very small values 
when r is large. Instead of studying /?(r)^, which gives the probability of 
finding an electron in a unit length, a more useful property, known as the 
distribution function^ is 47rr^/?(r)*, which is a measure of the probability that 
the electron will be found in a spherical shell at a distance r from the nucleus. 
Some examples of the shape of this distribution function are given in Fig. 5. 



r 

DistftBce from Nucleus 
Fio. 5. Radial distribution function 

The curves for 1/, 2p, 3</, 4/, etc. electrons show one maximum only, and 
it is of interest to note that in these cases the maxima occur at distances 
from the nucleus equal to the corresponding Bohr orbits. 

As a general rule, the s and p eigenfunctions (/ = 0 and 1) for the same 
value of «, e.g., f 210 and show approximately same dependence 

on r, and the difference between these eigenfunctions lies essentially in their 
dependence on the angles B and that is to say, the radial parts of the 
eigenfunctions are approximately the same, but the spherical parts differ 
appreciably. It is this fact which is of fundamental importance to the 
quantum mechanical theory of valence, as will be seen in Section 20a. By 
combining the values for Yim{B) with the real values of given in Table 

III, the complete spherical wave functions for s and p electrons in hydrogen- 
like atoms may be readily determined. These arc recorded in Table V; for 
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TABLE V. N0BJHALI7ED COMPLETE SPHERICAL EICENPUNCTIONS Yim{9)Zmi4‘) 


i m Symbol Eigenfunction Normalized to 4*- 



reasons which will appear shortly, the three^ eigenfunctions are distinguished 
by the subscript ar, y and z, respectively.’ The values given in the fourth 
column are normalized to unity in the ordinary way. For subsequent pur- 


z 



■P, Py Ps 


Flo. 6. Spherical s and p eigenfunctions 

pos« it is convenient to make the s eigenfunction equal to unity, and so the 
results are normalized to 4t in the final column of Table V. It should be 
noted that the results in this table are applicable to any s and p electrons 

’It will be seen in Section 40a that electron orbitals for which m (or m,) is 0 and 1, rcspcc- 
dvely, are designated by the symbols a and w, respectively, when they are involved in the forma- 
tion of molecules. These three p eigenfunctions are consequendy represented as Off, Or- and 
for m equal to 0, —1 and rtspccdvelye 
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in hydrogen-like atoms, irrespective of the value of the principal quantum 

eirnfunctionl 

Consideration of the data recorded in Table V brings to light a number 

is seen to be inde 

pendent of the angles 6 and <f>; it is consequently spherically symmetrical as 
indicated m Fig. 6 A. Thcp eigenfunctions, however, exhibit an interestine 
angular distribution; it can be shown thatp„/»^ and/., are identical in form 
consisting of two spheres (one positive and one negative) in contact, some- 
what like a dumbbell. The three sets of double spheres are, however 
oriented along the .v, and z axes, respectively, that is, in three directions at 
right angles to each other (Fig. 6B). The relative magnitude of the s 
eigenfunction, as given by the last column in Table V, is unity in every 


z z 




Fio. 7. Sections of spherical / and p eigenfunctions 


direction. On the other hand, the corresponding values for the / functions 
are largest in certain directions, and the magnitudes of the maximum values 
may be derived by setting sin 0, cos 0, sin 0 and cos 0 equal to unity. It is 
seen that the maxima of py and /, are each equal to V^. The maximum 

value of the spherical p eigenfunction is thus VI times as great as that of 
the s function; this is shown by the sections in the xz plane drawn in Fig. 7. 
The foregoing conclusions may be summarized in the following manner. 
The probability of finding an / electron is the same in all directions around 
the nucleus of a hydrogen-like atom, but a/ electron will tend to concentrate 
in certain preferred directions. These directions are at right angles to each 
other for the three types of / electrons in the atom. Finally, the maximum 

probability of the / electron being in one of these preferred directions is 
times as great as that of an s electron being in any direction. Further 
reference to these matters will be made in Section 20c. 


CHAPTER III 



QUANTUM THEORY OF VALENCE » 

The Variation Method 

14a. Approximation Methods. — The exact solution of the wave equation, 
such as that carried out in the previous chapter for the hydrogen-like atom, 
is possible only when the system contains a single electron. If several elec- 
trons are involved, as is the case in most problems of chemical interest, it is 
not feasible to obtain a complete solution of the wave equations- In these 
circumstances the best that can be done is to employ an approximate pro- 
cedure, and several methods have been suggested, of which two have been 
most widely employed. These are perturbation method the variation 
method. For the problems of immediate interest the two procedures lead 
to virtually the same result, and as the theory of the latter method is simpler, 
this will be given in detail while the perturbation method will be referred 
to very briefly. 

14b. The Perturbation Method. — The perturbation theory is based on 
the supposition that an actual problem can be treated as a slight modifica- 
tion, or perturbation, of an ideal problem which is capable of exact solution. 
If the actual Schrodinger equation which must be solved is 

(14.1) 

then it is supposed that a complete solution is available for the equation 

Ho^o — (14.2) 

of an unperturbed system whose Hamiltonian operator Ho differs only 
slightly from that (H) in the problem under consideration. The two Hamil- 
tonians are assumed to be related by the equation 

H = Ho + XH' (14.3) 

where X is an arbitrary parameter; the quantity XH' is called perturbation 
term. Substitution for H in equation (14.1) then gives 

(Ho + XH')>A = (14.4) 

and this is the equation which has to be solved. The method of solution 
depends on whether the system is degenerate or not, but the treatment will 
not be given here because of its relative complexity. 

* Dushman, “The Elements of Quantum Mechanics”; Hellmann, “Einfuhrung in die Quanten- 
chemie ; Pauling and Wilson, “Introduction to Quantum Mechanics”; Penney, "The Quantum 
Theory of Valency”; Van Vleck and Sherman, Rn. Mod. Phys., 7, 167 (1935). 
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Me. The Variation Method. '-The equations required for the 


present 


X f n ^ “‘■'“'"'‘I “y we I by the use of the variation treatment 
m the following manner. As seen in Section Sb, an arbitrary function 2 

assumed to be of the proper type, can be expanded in terms of a normalized 
orthogonal set of functions, 0,; thus, 


'P ~ Ci4>i Ci4>i + • • • + + 

= E Ci4>xy 


(14.5) 

(14.6) 


where 






(14.7) 


If fp is normalized, then, by equation (5.9), 

T CiC* + • • • + dC* + • • • 

that is, 

E CiC* = 1. 


* 1 


(14.8) 


If the functions <t>i are suitable eigenfunctions for the Hamiltonian oper- 
ator, then the appropriate form of the Schrodinger equation is 


= Ei4>x. 


(14.9) 


Upon multiplying both sides by and integrating the result over the con- 
figuration space, it is seen that 




• F ss 


/*■ 






(14.10) 


or 


Et = 


(14.11) 


since the eigenfunctions 0, are assumed to be normalized. 

Consider now the corresponding integral involving 0, i.e., 
which is represented by the letter E; utilizing equation (14.6), it follows that 

E = J = E c,crf 

* Glassconc, Laidler and Eyring, ‘The Theory of Rate Processes/' p. 62 ct seq. 


(14.12) 
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and hence, by equation (14.11), 

E = Y.CictEi. (H.13) 

Suppose £o is the actual lowest energy value for a given system; then, taking 
into consideration equation (14,8), subtraction of £o from both sides or 
equation (14.13) gives 

£_ £ 0 ). (14.14) 

Since Ea is the lowest possible value of the energy, £,■ — £o must be positive 
or zero for all values of /; further, since dc* is also always positive or zero, 
it is seen that the right-hand side of equation (14.14) must similarly be 
positive or zero. It follows, therefore, that 

£ - £o ^ 0, 

or 

E ^ £o, (14.15) 

and hence by the definition of £, 

^ £o. (14.16) 

Since ^ has been chosen quite arbitrarily, it follows that no matter what form 
of 4' is postulated, provided it is suitable for the present problem, the integral 
represented by the left-hand side of equation (14.16) can never be less than 
the true minimum energy of the system. By varying the function ip — the 
so-called variation junction — in the proper manner, it will then be possible 
to obtain a value for the integral which approximates the true energy 
very closely. 

Suppose the variation function ip can be expressed as the sum of a set 
of linearly independent functions x; thus, 

'P = aixi + a2Xi + • • • + aiXi + ■ • • -f tf.Xn, (14.17) 

in which the independent parameters ^*i, « 2 , • <*„,*have to be varied 

so as to give a value of £ in best agreement with the actual energy. The 
functions x are supposed to be of the well-behaved type (Section 4d), and 
it will be assumed, although this is not strictly necessary, that they are 
normalized. Consider the integral /, defined by 

I = j V'*(H - E)ipdr. (14.18) 

If Ip and £ are the correct eigenfunction and energy of the system, respec- 
tively, then 


= Eipy 
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or 


CH - = 0, 


(14.19) 


so that the mtegra / will then be zero. If the functions x in equation (14 171 
constitute a complete set, variation of the parameters so as io make / zero 
juld then give the correct values of * and E. Even if the set is not co^ 
plete, however. It is still possible to obtain a best value of £, according to 
the variation theorem, by suitable choice of the parameters 

Since the lowest value of the integral approximates most closely 

to the actual energy, as seen above, it follows that even if the integral 1 is 
not zero, its lowest value, at least, will correspond to the best value of the 
energy. The condition that I should be a minimum is given by 


+ z — aaz + 
oai da2 




(14.20) 

and if ^aiy da^y da,, are independent and not zero, then I will be a 
minimum only when 

d/ a/ a/ 

Inserting the values of and 4-* obtained from equation (14.17) into the 
definition of /, equation (14.18), it is seen that 


/ = f L «i*x.*(H - £) L a^xidTy 

^ i i 


(14.22) 


and since dljdai = 0, by equation (14.21), it follows-that 


E xfHxA - E J'xix/^T^ = 0. 


(14.23) 


By the use of certain recognized abbreviations, the appearance of equation 
(14.23) may be simplified; these are //,/, referred to as the matrix component 
(or matrix element) of the operator H between the eigenfunctions xv and x« 
defined by 


H 


o = /x; 


Hxt^t, 


(14.24) 


and A.-y, the matrix component of unity, defined by 


.y = j'xtXi^r. 


(14.25) 


Using these symbols, equation (14,23) becomes 


Z - A,y£) = 0 


(14.26) 
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It will be recalled that this result was obtained on differentiation of/, given 
by equation (U.22), with respect to a, and equating the result to zero; a 
set of « similar equations, represented by 

f; = 0, where k = 1, 2, (14.27) 

y-1 

can be obtained on differentiation with respect to ai, (J 2 , • • • , and equating 
to zero in each case, in accordance with equation (14.21). 

The expression in equation (14.27) represents a set of n simultaneous, 
homogeneous, linear equations in the n independent variables • • •, <Jn, 

and if this set is to have nontrivial solutions, i.e., different from zero, the 
determinant of the coefficients must vanish. It follows, therefore, that the 
necessary condition is 

H\\ — Aii£ Hit — Ai2£ ■ ■ • H\n ~ Ai„£ 

//2I — A2j£ ~ • • • Hin ~ 

= 0. (14.28) 

• • • 

» • * 

H„\ — hn\E Hn2 — ^niE ’ • • Hnn — 

This equation, which is of the «th degree in £, is frequently referred to as 
the secular equation of the particular problem being studied. Every //ij and 
A,,' has a definite numerical value, and so the equation can be solved, in 
principle, to give « roots, viz., £ 1 , £ 2 , • • •, £«. The lowest root of this set 
will then approximate most closely to the true energy of the system. The 
better the variation function, given by equation (14.17), the more nearly 
will these values approach each other. 

Having found the lowest root of the secular equation, it is now possible 
to determine the appropriate values of the parameters aiy <* 2 , •••><>» in 
equation (14.17). This particular root is inserted in the « equations repre- 
sented by (14.27), and if the first n — 1 of these equations are divided by 
an, it is possible to solve explicitly for the » — 1 ratios aifom a^lany •••> 
<*n-i/<*n. This set of ratios, together with a normalizing condition, permits 
the evaluation of all the a's, and so the form of the eigenfunction which gives 
the best value of the energy can be determined. 

« 

The Hydrogen Molecule 

15a. The Heitler-lA)Qdon Method: Coulombic and Exchange Integrals. — 
The first reasonably satisfactory quantum mechanical treatment of the 
hydrogen molecule was made by Heitler and London;* apart from its in- 
trinsic importance it has certain consequences of special interest for the 
theory of valence. The actual method employed by Heitler and London 
was based on the use of the perturbation theory, but the same results can 
be obtained by utilizing the equations derived by the variational method, as 
described in the previous section. 

* Heitler and London, Z. Pkysik, 44 , 4SS (1927). 
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The hydrogen molecu e consists of two positively charged nuclei A and 
B. and two electrons des.gnated by the numbers 1 and 2, as inX’afed in 

wtn'rh "’Olecule are shown in the figure 

When the distance tab is large, the system "gure. 

under consideration becomes equivalent to 
two separated hydrogen atoms, and if these 
are in their normal (ground) states, the ap- 
propriate eigenfunctions (orbitals), exclu- 
sive of spin, will be the hydrogen-like 1 j 
wave functions (^loo) given in Table IV, 
with Z equal to unity. These orbitals may 
be represented by «a(1) and «b(2), the 
suffixes A and B, and the numerals (1) and 
(2), implying that electron (1) is associated 
with nucleus A, and electron (2) with nucleus B. When the two normal 
hydrogen atoms are brought together to form a molecule, a reasonablv 

simple eigenfunction would be the product of these two 1/ atomic wave 
functions; thus 



Fic. 8. The hydrogen 
molecule system 


= wa ( 1 ) kb ( 2 ). ( 15 , 1 ) 

If the two electrons were interchanged, so that electron (2) were associated 
with nucleus A and electron (I) with nucleus B, the atomic eigenfunctions 
would be « a ( 2 ) and ttB(l), respectively. However, the complete system 
would not be affected by the exchange of electrons, and hence an equally 
good wave function for the hydrogen molecule would be 

'i'll = ka ( 2 ) hb ( 1 ). ( 15 . 2 ) 

Since there are two eigenfunctions corresponding to the same energy value 
of the hydrogen molecule, the system is two-fold degenerate, for relatively 
large interatomic distances. 

In order to apply the variation treatment, a trial eigenfunction may be 
chosen of the form [cf. equation (H.17)3 


^ + di'piu ( 15 . 3 ) 

which is a linear combination of the two independent functions ^l>l and 
The secular equation for evaluating the corresponding energy E in the 
present case is therefore 


Hii — \E 

Hill — Aiir£ 


II — uE 
Hn II ^ Anii£ 



The matrix components Hi i and Hn n are defined by 



// 




( 15 . 4 ) 


( 15 . 5 ) 
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and 


Hn n - ff 




(15.6) 


where </ti and refer to elements of the configuration spaces of the elec- 
trons (1) and (2), respectively. The eigenfunctions and i^ii are real, and 
so it is unnecessary to include the complex conjugates in the definitions of 
the matrix components. The integrals Hu and Him are known as the 
coulombic integrals, for it will be seen later that they give the classical 
(coulombic) electronic interaction energy for the hydrogen molecule, taking 
into account the distribution of the electrons as given by the Schrodinger 
(wave) equation. It may be remarked that, since the two electrons are 
equivalent to one another, 

Hi I = Hu II. (15.7) 

The matrix components of unity, viz., An and Aim, which in this case 
are also the normalization integrals, are defined by 

An = ^ ^ Midridri and Ann = ^ ^ (15.8) 

Since the 1/ eigenfunctions as given in Table IV are already normalized, both 
integrals in equation (15.8) are equal to unity; further, since An and Ami 
are equal, because of the equivalence of the electrons, it follows that 

Ai 1 = An n = 1. (15.9) 

The integrals Hi n and Hu i are also equal, and they are defined by 


H\u — Hu I 


-// 




(15.10) 


These are called the exchange integrals, for they owe their existence to the 
possibility of two eigenfunctions, corresponding to the same energy state of 
the hydrogen molecule, arising from the interchange of the electrons between 
the two nuclei. 

Finally, the orthogonality integrals, for which the symbol is often used, 
are represented by 


Aiii = An 


-// 


'I'l'l'iidridrz 


= SK 


(15.11) 

(15.12) 

15b. Symmetric and Antisymmetric Solutions. — Making use of the 
values of the normalization and orthogonality integrals, and of the equality 
of the various matrix components, the secular equation (15.4) reduces to 


Hii - E 
Hi II - S^E 


Hm - S^E 
Hit - E 


= 0 . 


(15.13) 


The solutions are 


and 
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E.i = 


_ Hii — Hill 

1 - ^2 


(15.14) 


(15.15) 


the subscripts 5" and preferring to symmetric and antisymmetric rcsoecfivelv 
for reasons that will be made clear shortly ^ ’ respectively, 

in 

form of (14.26°, to brsXTin'thisTa"se is^^° equation, of the 


a\{Hii ~ Aii£) 4- aii^Hiii - Ai ii£) = 0. 


(15.16) 


Replacing An by unity, and Aj n by 5^, and inserting the value of £s derived 
above, it is found that ^ uenvea 

- ^2, (15 

and hence the symmetric eigenfunction corresponding to the enertrv E. i^ 
given by ^ 

- csi.'Pi 4- ^n) (15.18) 

where Ca represents the appropriate normalization factor. On the other 
hand, the antisymmetric eigenfunction, corresponding to the energy E^ 

may be found by inserting the value given by equation (15.15) into equation 
(15.16); the result is 

(15.19) 

and hence, by equation (15.3), 

= caU^i - ill) (15.20) 

¥ 

where the normalization factor is now indicated by ca> 

In order to evaluate Cs and ca^ use is made of the normalizing conditions; 
thus, since is and iA are real, and supposed to be normalized. 




and 


J* j* iAiAeiriJr^ = 1. (15.21) 


Inserting the expression for ist equation (15.18), it is seen that 
j' JiBisdridr^ = ^ id'i + iiiYdridri 

= J iidridrz ^ J indTidr^ 2 ^ \^iindTidT^. (15.22) 

Since ii and ^ir are already normalized, and the orthogonality integral is 
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represented by it follows, from equations (15,21) and (15.22), that 

4(2 + 2^^) = 1. 

• r - -r=^= ( 15 - 23 ) 

• • “ \2 + 2^^ • 

Similarly, the value of o may be derived in an analogous manner frorn the 
normalization integral for and the definition of the latter by equatio 

(15.20); the result is 

^ (15.24) 


Ca = 




Upon inserting the values for rs and r.r into equations (15.18) and (15.20), 
respectively, the following results are obtained for the normalized eigen- 
functions; the expressions for if, and are derived from equations (15.1) 

and (15.2). 


1 


(15.25) 



= ^ 2 -t- 2^ {«a(1)«d(2) + «a(2)«b(1))» (15.26) 

'I'A = ^ 2 - 2S^ ~ (15-27) 

= ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ («a(1)«b(2) - «a(2)«b(1)J. (15-28) 


It will be observed that if in ^5 the coordinates of either the nuclei or 
the electrons are interchanged, i.e., A and B are exchanged or (1) and (2) 
are exchanged, the value of the eigenfunction remains unaltered. This 
eigenfunction is consequently said to be symmetric in the positional coordi- 
nates of both electrons and nuclei. On the other handj if either of these 
pairs of coordinates in are interchanged, the value of the eigenfunction as 
a whole changes its sign, and so it is referred to as antisymmetric. This 
accounts for the use of the subscripts S and A in equations (15.14) and 
(15.15), since £s is the eigenvalue of the energy corresponding to the sym- 
metric eigenfunction for the hydrogen molecule, while £a corresponds to 
the antisymmetric eigenfunction. 

15c. Evaluation of Coulombic Integral. — With the object of determining 
the actual energy eigenvalues Es and £a> it is now necessary to turn to the 
evaluation of the integrals H\ 1 , H\ n and The Hamiltonian operator for 
the system of two electrons and two fixed nuclei may be written as 

(V? -H Vl) - {Va + ^b) + ^0. 


H = - 


(15.29) 
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where m is the mass of an electron, and V\ and Vl are th^ T • 

with respect to the coordinates of electrons (1) and (2), respe'ctrveTv"")?" 

TITaT"’ Vk ^ ^p'‘' “p thre7;‘^;, 

and Fo. The quantities Vk and Tb represent the ootenrial * c 
interaction of the two electrons with the nuclei A and^^B, respectlvdy^i^r 




and 


= — + 

''Al rA2 


tbi rB 2 


(15.30) 


(15.31) 


whereas refers to the repulsion between the two nuclei and between the 
two electrons, i.e., •^ciwcen tne 


^2 A 

^0 = — + -. 
Tab r.i 


(15.32) 

In these expressions « is the unit electric charge, which is the same for the 

electrons and the hydrogen nuclei. The various distances are as indicated 
)n rig* o« 

It can be seen from equations (IS.l), (15.5) and (15.29) that for the 
hydrogen molecule 


T/ji = j j 

“ / /“*(1)''b{2) { - 8^ ('7? + V|) - (^* + y^) + y, 

X ttA(l)WD(2)i/Ti;/T2. (15.33) 

Consider, now, the two separate hydrogen atoms, and suppose electron (1) 
to be associated with nucleus A, and electron (2) with nucleus B. The wave 
equation for the atom, which may be designated A(l), is then 


H«a(I) = £o«a(1). 


or 


I- 






«a( 1 ) = £o«a( 1 ), 


(15.34) 


(15.35) 


where y i is equal to «VrAi. Similarly, for atom B(2), the wave equation is 




«d( 2 ) = £oWb( 2 ), 


(15.36) 


where I'j is In each case £o represents the energy of an isolated 

hydrogen atom in its normal state. It can be readily shown that by sub- 
stituting equations (15.35) and (15.36) in equation (15.33), and then making 
use of the definitions of /^a, and A'o given by equations (15.30), (15.31) 
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and (15.32), respectively, the result is 

✓ A 


If 


1+ 


Tab 


— (15.37) 

~ri2 Taj ^bi/ 


^ L ■ c and ««(2) are normalized, and since the 

Because the eigenfunctions «a(W ®, i n'\ ;« inde- 

expression for the interaction between the electrons, «a(1)«b(2), is mde 

pendent of £o and of tab. the nuclei being fixed, but not of r,t, rxi or rsi. 
the expression (15.37) for //, i can be rewritten as 


H,: = 2£o + — + 

Tab 


// 


//( 


,38) 


For convenience this equation for the coulombic integral may be put m 
the form 


Hi I = 2 £o + H /i " 2/1, 


(15.39) 


where /i and Jz are defined as follows, 

y. = '”// i“*(l)«B(2)iVn*., (15.40) 

and, since the two electrons are equivalent, 


J laA(l)«B(2)) Vru/r, (15.41) 

1«a(1)hb( 2)1 Vr,*,. (15.42) 

The evaluation of these integrals is by no means simple, but the type of 
procedure that may be adopted is indicated by the treatment given below. 
Consider first the electronic configurations implied by «a(1) and mbC^); 
these are Ij wave functions of the normal hydrogen atom, and hence from 
the expression for ^100 in Table IV (p. 58), with Z = 1, it follpws that 


and 


axCD = 

^ ^rAl/«« 

VlTflo 

(15.43) 

aB(2) = 

1 

___ 

Vt4 

(15.44) 


Instead of using the distances tai and tbj, it is more convenient to express 
these quantities in terms of the so-called atomic units, that is, in terms of the 
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first Bohr orbit of the normal hydrogen atom (uo), so that 


«a(1) = 


1 

-= ^-PAl 

y-iral 


and 



(15.45) 


where pai is equal to rxi/ao, and pb 2 is raa/^o. 

In the integral J, the term «Vri 2 is the classical value of the repulsive 
force between the two electrons, while the term involving the integral of 
{«A(l)«BC 2 )}yTyr 2 gives the electronic distribution on the basis of thf wave 
mechanics It is apparent, therefore, that is equal to the repulsive enerev 
between the two electronic charge distributions, the latter being determined 
by the respective electron (orbital) eigenfunctions. The same energy quan 
tity may be arrived at by multiplying the total charge distribution of elec 
tron (1) associated with nucleus A, by the potential distribution resulting 
from electron (2) about the nucleus B. The actual value of the charge 
distribution of electron (1) is given by the integral of {waCDIVti over the 
configuration space of this electron, multiplied by the unit electronic charge 
«. If the value of the eigenfunction «a(1) from equation (15.45) is utilized, 
it is seen that this charge distribution is equal to 




(15.46) 


where the volume element dn in the last expression is equal to drijal of the 
preceding integral, and hence is in atomic units. 

Making use of a similar expression for the charge distribution about the 
nucleus B, it can be shown by electrostatic theory that the corresponding 
potential function is given by 


^(pBl) = (1 - <--2 ^Bi( 1 + pBl)}, 

floPDl 


( 15 . 47 ) 


where pbi is equivalent to tdi/oo- The integral Ji may thus be equated to 
the product of equations (15.46) and (15.47), i.e.. 


Ji = ^(pai) -J* e 

r 1 

"" Tlr I - r-’'B«(l + PB, 

C(,vj PBl 




(15.48) 


In the evaluation of the various integrals involved in the hydrogen 
molecule problem, it is convenient to utilize conjocal elliptic coordinates; two 
of these, X and p, are given by the relationships 


^ ^ (pAi + PBl) and 


M (pAl — PBl), 


(15.49) 
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and, consequently, 

PAi = ^D{\ + m) pBi = “ #*)» (15,50) 

where D is equal to tab in atomic units, i.e., to The third coordinate 

is 6, the angle between a fixed plane through the nuclei and the plane passing 
through the nuclei and the electron. In terms of the new coordinates the 
volume element </ri, i.e., dxidy\dz\^ may be represented by 

^Ti = iZ)3(X2 - iL^)dKdiidd, (15.51) 

omitting the subscripts for simplicity. Hence equation (15.48) becomes 




\ — n 




1 + y (^ — p) 



(X2 - ix^)dXdtid0. 


(15.52) 


In order to integrate over the whole of the configuration space of electron (1), 
the limits are readily seen to be as follows: from 0 to 27r for 0, from 1 to « 
for X, and from —1 to +1 for ft. Integration by standard methods then 
leads to the result 


By means of arguments similar to those used in the evaluation of Ji, 
it is seen that /a may be regarded as the attractive energy resulting from 
the interaction of the electronic charge distribution about one of the nuclei 
with the positive charge of the other nucleus. This is equal to the product 
of the nuclear charge « and the potential function at that nucleus due to the 
charge of the electron associated with the other nucleus. The latter quantity 
IS given by an expression analogous to (15.47), viz., 

^ (1S.54) 

where, as before, D is equal to rxBlao. It follows, therefore, that 

h - €F{D) 

= + (15.55) 

Combination of the expressions for Ji and with equation (15.39) then 
gives for the coulombic integral 
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15d, Evaluation of Exchange Integral.— Attention must now be directed 
to the determination of the exchange integral, Hi n; inserting the exoression 
(15.29) for the Hamiltonian operator, this becomes 

Hill ~ ^ ^ yi^iH.'^ndTxdTi 

X uj^{2)u-B{\)dTidTi. (15.57) 

Making use of the wave equations for the separated hydrogen atoms A(2) 
and B(l), that is, 

~ "d( 1) = £o«a(l) (15.58) 

and 

- ^ (Vi + } «*(2) = £,«.(2), (15.59) 

where Vi is equal to «V^bi and Fj is «*/rA 2 , then equation (15.57) reduces to 

r faA(l)aB(2)(2£o+— )«A(2)«B(l)</r,.2r. (15.60) 

J J \ Tab fit Tai foi/ 

= 2E,xS^+—S^-^Ki-2Ki. (15.61) 

Tab 

In equation (15.61), is the orthogonality integral, as before, and 

K, = |«A(I)«B(2)aA(2)«B(l)l</n^r. (15.62) 

and Ki is given either by the equation 

X. = .» J |«a(1)«b(2)«a(2)«b(1))*.*., (15.63) 

or by an exactly similar, and equivalent, equation in which l/ras replaces 
l/r*Ai- The expression for Kt may be separated into two parts, each involv- 
ing functions of one electron only; thus. 



K, - J {KA(l)«B(l)l^ri J «a(2)«b(2)</t, 



(15.64) 
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where 



K = r {«A(l)KBCl)j(/ri 

%/ 1 

^ = J* «A(2)ttB(2)i/T3. 


(15.65) 

(15.66) 


It should be noted that this quantity S is identical with that involved in 
the used to represent the orthogonality integral, as may be shown in the 
following manner. By definition, 




^l'pudT\dT2 


-ff 

-ff UA(l)u^{2)UA{2)UB{l)^TidTi. 


(15.67) 


Separating the terms referring to the electrons (1) and (2), this becomes 


S^ = f HA(2)«B(2)</r,. (15.68) 

Since the two electrons are equivalent, it is apparent that the two integrals 
in equation (15.68) must be identical; hence each may be put equal to S, 
as defined by equation (15.66). 

Returning to equation (15.65), upon insertion of the appropriate hydro- 
gen atom \s eigenfunctions for «a(1) and wafl) this becomes 





A. f-L - 

tai^ 

r 1 
I 

p\i 


(15.69) 

(15.70) 


the distances being now expressed in terms of atomic units, i.e., rxi/tfo = Pai 
and rBi/«o = pbi. In equation (15.70) the volume element dri, is equal to 
drifaa of the previous equation (15.69), and hence it is also in atomic units. 
As before, transformation to confocal elliptic coordinates gives 








(15.71) 


and upon integration between the limits mentioned in connection with the 
evaluation of /i, it is found that 




at, 



"’(I + D). 


(15.72) 
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A similar treatment applied to equation (1S.66) for S yields 

Wa(2)mb(2)//t8 






-If 




After transforming to elliptic coordinates, it is seen that 


-mi 


- y:^)d\dndd. 


(15.73) 


and integration between the same limits as before, for the whole of the 
configuration space, gives 


^ + Z) + ^D=). (15.74) 

The value of the orthogonality integral which is required for the solution 
of the hydrogen molecule problem, is thus 

= + + (15.75) 

Further, by combining the expressions, equations (15.70) and (15.74), for 
K and .5, respectively, it is found that (cf. equation (15.64)), 

KS == + 2D + ^D* + ^D^). (15.76) 


The final integral to be evaluated is Kiy as given by equation (15.62); 
this is exceptionally difficult, but Sugiura* derived the result 

+ I |J^(C + In D) + m - 2SS,E,(-- 2D)|] , (15.77) 

where C is Euler’s constant, defined by 

= f^(l - D + §D*), 


* Sugiura, Z, Phytik, 45, 4S4 (1927). 
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and Ei represents the function known as the exponential integral^ defined by 

£.(- 

Values of this integral for various values of x are to be found in tables of 
mathematical functions. If a- is not too large, it is possible to write 



lx* 1 ^ . 

Ei{- x) = C + Inl^l - X + 2 ■ - 3 • 31 + *■• 

where, as before, C is Euler’s constant. 

15e. Energy of the Molecular Hydrogen System.— By combining equa- 
tions (15.39) and (15.61) for Hii and //m, respectively, and equations 
(15.14) and (15.15) for Es and Ea, it is seen that 


and 


Es 2£o 



rxB 


Ji — IJi + — 2X^1 

1 + 5* 


(15.78) 




fAD 


J\ — 2/a — + IK^ 

1-5* 


(15.79) 


In each case, E — 2£o represents the difference between the energy of the 
molecular hydrogen system and that of two separated normal hydrogen 
atoms. It is, in other words, the interaction energy of the two atoms as they 
are brought closer together. This quantity is generally referred to as the 
potential energy of the system, the energy of the atoms being taken as zero. 
In the equations given above, the integrals /i, /j, K\y Kt and 5 have been 
expressed as functions of D, and consequently of the internuclear distance 
xab> since D is equal to rx^fao. It is thus possible to evaluate the potential 
energy for the molecular hydrogen system for various distances of separation 
of the two atoms. There will evidently be two distinct sets of results, orie 
for Es and one for £a, corresponding to the symmetric and antisymmetric 
eigenfunctions, respectively, of the system. The results obtained in this 
manner by Sugiura, with energies expressed in kcal. per mole, are plotted 
against the corresponding internuclear distances in Fig. 9. 

An examination of the two curves reveals the fact that only in the case 
of the symmetric (orbital) eigenfunction, for which the energy is £s> is a 
stable hydrogen molecule possible. The values of the potential energy Ex 
for the antisymmetric state are seen to be positive for all internuclear dis- 
tances; this means that the two hydrogen atoms will always repel each other, 
the extent of repulsion increasing as the nuclei are brought closer together. 
However, in spite of the fact that the antisymmetric electron eigenfunction 
does not lead to a stable molecule, there is evidence that an unstable *2^ 
state, which would correspond to this molecule, is involved in certain con- 
tinuous spectra. On the other hand, for the state corresponding to the 
symmetric orbital, the interaction (potential) energy becomes, at first, in- 
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creasingly negative as the two nuclei approach; this means that there is an 
increasing attraction between the two hydrogen atoms. The attraction 
continues to increase until the minimum point Min Fig. 9 is reached; beyond 
this point there is at first a gradual and then a more rapid decrease in the net 
attractive force, leading eventually 
to a resultant repulsion, indicated by 
the interaction energy becoming posi- 
tive at small internuclcar distances. 

The minimum M of the potential 
energy curve thus represents the 
equilibrium state of the hydrogen 
molecule, and the curve marked Es 
indicates the variation of potential 
energy with internuclear distance in 
the normal, or stable, hydrogen 
molecule. 

According to the results in Fig. 9, 
the equilibrium distance between the 
hydrogen nuclei in the normal mole- 
cule, that is, the value of tab at the 
minimum M, is 0.80 A, while the cor- 
responding potential energy, which 
»s numerically equal to the heat of 
dissociation of the normal molecule 
at 0® K, plus the zero-point energy, 

IS about —72 kcal, per mole. The 
corrwponding experimental values, 
obtained from a study of the band spectra of molecular hydrogen (cf. 
Chapter IV), are 0.74 A and — 108.9 kcal. per mole, respectively. Although 
the results derived theoretically by means of quantum mechanics are of 
the correct order of magnitude, they are seen to be somewhat in error. The 
origin of these discrepancies lies in the choice of a too simple variation func- 
tion; it will be seen later that by improving the eigenfunction for the mole- 
cular hydrogen system it is possible to calculate the internuclear distance 
and potential energy (heat of dissociation) in the equilibrium state in almost 
*wct agreement with experiment. 

Refined Treatment of Hydrogen Molecule 

lCa« Um of Atomic Orbitals.— Several attempts have been made to refine 
the wave mechanical treatment of the hydrogen molecule by improving the 
^ial eigenfunctions used in the variation procedure. Some of these have 
hecn based on the wave functions for separated hydrogen atoms, i.c., atomic 
orbitals^ such as were employed by Heitler and London, while others have 
'^•cd eigenfunctions of a different type to be discussed below. In the treat- 



Flc. 9. Potential energy of 
hydrogen molecule 
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ment adopted by Wang,® the b atomic orbitals, «a(1), «b(1), etc. as given 
by equations (15.43) and (15.44), were modified by the introduction of an 
effective nuclear charge in place of Z equal to unity; the resulting eigen- 
functions were thusof the form where Cis a normalization constant. 

The value of Z' necessary to minimize the energy in the equilibrium state 
was found to be 1.166, the corresponding internuclear distance being 0.76 A, 
and the heat of dissociation, equal to the potential energy but of opposite 
sign, 86.6 kcal. per mole. .A simple modification in the eigenfunction thus 
leads to a considerable improvement in the calculated dimensions and 
binding energy of the hydrogen molecule. 

A further development of Wang’s treatment was made by Rosen,® who 
introduced additional terms to allow for the mutual polarization of the hy- 
drogen atoms, that is, for the distortion of the charge distribution of one 
atom as it is brought closer to the other. The modified ttA(l) atomic orbital 
used by Wang was multiplied by a factor of the form 1 + <rrAi cos 6 a:> where 
0 - is a variable parameter and 0 ai is the angle between tai and the line joining 
the nuclei (cf. Fig. 8). The other eigenfunctions were modified in an 
analogous manner. It can be seen that when the angle Q is small, that is, 
when the electron is in the region between the nuclei, the eigenfunction is 
increased over the normal b value; in other words, the effect of the correc- 
tion is to make the electron (cloud) distribution of each atom bulge out in 
the direction of the other atom. That this is due to the factor 1 + <rr cos Q 
may be seen in another manner: multiplying by the Wang b orbital, the 
correction term is seen to take the form cos 0, and an examination 

of the hydrogen-like eigenfunctions in Table IV shows that this has the 
characteristic of a 2p orbital. As already observed, such eigenfunctions 
are not spherically symmetrical, but have larger values in certain directions. 
This is just what would be expected from the mutual polarization of the two 
atoms in the hydrogen molecule. By first taking a as zero, Rosen obtained 
a best value of 1.19 for the effective charge Z\ and then with <r equal to 0.10 
for the equilibrium state, the internuclear distance was calculated to be 
0.77 A and the binding energy 92.6 kcal. per mole. 

16b. Molecular Orbital Methods. — In the foregoing treatments of the 
hydrogen molecule the eigenfunction for the molecular system has been 
derived by combining atomic orbitals, i.e., orbital eigenfunctions for an 
electron in the field of a single nucleus. An alternative approach, based on 
the proposals of Hund, Mulliken, and others,’ makes use of what are known 
as molecular orbitals. These are wave functions in which an attempt is made 
to take into account the behavior of each electron in the field of all the other 
electrons and nuclei of the molecule. If ^ 2 , etc., are the molecular 
orbitals of the individual electrons, then it is supposed that the eigenfunction 

‘ Wang, ?hys. Reo., 31, 579 (1928). 

* Rosen, Phys. Reo., 38, 2099 (1931). 

»Hund, Z. Physik, 73, 1 (1931); Mulliken, J. Chtm. Phys., 1, 492 (1933); 3, 375 (1935); 
Chem. Rn., 9 , 347 (1931); Huckel, Z. Physik, 60 , 423 (1930); 72, 310 (1931), etc.; see also, Lennard- 
Jones, Trans. Faraday Soc., 2S, 668 (1929). 
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for the system as a whole, containing n electrons, is given by 

^M.O. = 

I Uo.I) 

betg orbiuls a. 

As a convenient approximation each of the molecular orbitals J, , 

■ • IS expressed as a Imear combination of atomic orb.tals- this dot’ 
necessardy give the best molecular orbital, but it does vive l V 
reasonably adequate in many cases. InVhe motulf: hyd™«„tt" 
there are two electrons, and the atomic orbitals will be the sLe a^s th 
normal U orb.tals, viz., «*(!), n^d), „,(2) and «a(2), employed m the 

^ h ' molecular orbital i^,, for the efectron dl 
m the field of the two nuclei A and B, may then be taken ac r ' 

ination |na(l) + na(l) i, ehe coeffidentVbdng^re'^me t ce"Xro- 

m -ir^k the molecular orbital ^2 for the electron 

(2) will then be [ «a(2) + ttB(2)I. Making use of equation (16.1), it is then 

S f th eigenfunction for the system of two electrons in the 

field of the two nuclei, as in the hydrogen molecule, would be 


^M.o. = = {«a( 1) + ttB(l)){(wAC2) + «b(2)1 (162) 

= «a(1)«a(2) + «b(1)kb(2) + «a(1)«b(2) + «a(2j«b(1), (16.3) 

apart from the normalization factor. The last two terms of equation (16 3) 

m Heitler-London symmetric eigenfunction, equation 

(15.26); the first two terms, however, represent a type of structure not yet 
considered. It will be observed that the first term. «a(1)«a(2), implies that 
both electrons (1) and (2) are associated with the nucleus A; this means 
an mn.c structure of the type H;HJ. On the other hand, in the second 
term, «b(1)«b(2), both electrons are on nucleus B, which means the ionic 

structure HxHb. 

16 c* Ionic Terns. The effect of the molecular orbital procedure outlined 

above IS thus to introduce tonic terms in addition to the homopolar terms of 
the Heitler-London treatment. It will be observed that the two ionic 
terms, corresponding to the structures H-H+ and H+H-, appear with the 
same coefficient in the eigenfunction for the system. This is to be expected, 

has no resultant dipole moment. If the atoms 
A and B had been different, the molecular orbitals for the separate electrons 
would have been of the form {<*«a(1) + ^«b( 1)1 and {auA(2) -f- ^ub(2)}, 

the coefficients a and ^ being generally different; the resultant eigenfunction 
would then be 


= tf“|«A(l)ttA(2)} + ^M«b(1)«bC2)| 

+ <*^{«a(1)«b(2) + «A(2)KB(l)i. (16.4) 

If a is greater than then the form A'B"'" would predominate over A'*^B“, 
whereas if a were less than the reverse would be true. In either case, 
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the molecule would be polar, the direction of the dipole moment depending 
on the relativ'e values of u and b which are determined by the relative 

electronegativities of the atoms A and B (cf. Section 21b). 

There is little doubt that the Heitler-London (homopolar) treatment of 
the hydrogen molecule is incomplete, as it does not make allowance for ionic 
terms, that is, for the probability of both electrons being associated with 
either one or other of the two nuclei. On the other hand, the simple mo- 
lecular orbital treatment, which leads to equation (16.3) for the orbital 
eigenfunction of the hydrogen molecule, attaches too much importance to 
the ionic terms, since they appear with the same coefficient (unity) as do the 
homopolar terms. The true state of affairs probably lies somewhere between 
these extremes, and an eigenfunction of the form 

^M.o. = {«a(1)ka(2) + «b(1)«b(2)} + C{«a(1)«b(2) + ka(2)«b(1)}> (16.5) 

in which the homopolar terms are included with a coefficient C, compared 
with unity for the ionic terms, was proposed by Weinbaum.® Employing this 
as a variation function, with different values of C, and using an effective 
nuclear charge Z' in the lx atomic orbitals, the minimum value for the bind- 
ing energy 92.2 kcal. per mole was found for Z' equal to 1.193 and C to 3.9. 
The corresponding internuclear distance, for the equilibrium state of the 
normal hydrogen molecule, was calculated to be 0.77 K. These results are 
almost as good as those obtained by Rosen, who used a more involved 
calculation. Since the coefficient C in equation (16.5) is 3.9, it appears that 
in the eigenfunction of normal hydrogen, the contribution of the homopolar 
terms is about four times as great as that of the ionic terms. 

The method used by Weinbaum, described in the preceding paragraph, is 
equivalent to Wang’s treatment with the addition of ionic terms; since this 
resulted in an improvement of 7.6 kcal. per mole in the calculated potential 
energy of the equilibrium state of molecular hydrogen, an attempt was made 
to apply the same correction to Rosen’s calculations. This led to a value 
of 94.5 kcal. per mole for the dissociation energy of the hydrogen molecule, 
which is little better than that obtained by Rosen without making any 
allowance for ionic structures. 

16d. Method of Coolidge and James. — A more complicated form of the 
molecular orbital procedure, which has given a value for the heat of dissocia- 
tion of hydrogen in almost exact agreement with the best spectroscopic 
values, has been carried out by James and Coolidge.® This calculation 
represents one of the remarkable achievements of quantum mechanics as 
applied to chemical problems. One reason why the simple molecular orbital 
method leads to too great a preponderance of ionic terms is because the 
eigenfunction does not take into account the mutual repulsion of the elec- 
trons, and the same defect exists in all treatments of the hydrogen molecule 
already dsscribed. It is true that the Hamiltonian (energy) operator in- 

* Weinbaum, /. Chtm. Phys., 1 , 593 (1933). 

* James and Coolidge, /. Chtm. Phys., 1 , 825 (1933); 3, 129 (1935). 
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eludes a term for the interaction of the electrons [cf. equation nc 
but an appropriate allowance should also be made in the lieenfunL^'^'P’ 
the system. In addition to the four parameters represented by the dis^" 

Tai, rA2, tbi and rBj in the molecular eigenfunction, James and 
introduced a fifth parameter r.t, the distance betwe’en t^two e^ectn? 
to allow for their mutual interaction. Defining the elliptic coordinates 


and the new parameter 


. Fax -f- FBI 

“ A, » 


V Fa2 -f~ Fbj 

A2 — ~ 

Fab 


^AB 

Fax — Fbx 

Ml “ 

and 

^A2 — 

M2 = 



Tab 


2r,j 


" i-ab’ 


the variation function of James and Coolidge is given by the scries 

'P = (16.6) 

mni/cD ' 


where 5 is a variable, approximately equal to JrxB. It can be seen that if 
the orbitals which make up this molecular orbital were simple Ir hydrogen 
atom orbitals, 6 would be exactly ^fab. 

The summation represented in equation (16.6) extends over positive, 
integral and zero values of the indices, w, J, k and p, subject to the re- 
striction that J k must be even, for this is required by considerations of 
nuclear symmetry. As many terms are taken in the summation as are 
necessary to give an acceptable result for the energy of the hydrogen mole- 
cule. Calculations were first carried out with a limited number of terms in 
order to find a suitable value for the parameter 5. Assuming tab to be equal 
to the experimental internuclear distance 1.40i3o, the minimum energy was 
found with 5 equal to 0.75<Jo- These were subsequently shown to be the 
best values for tab and 6, when as many as eleven terms were included in 
the eigenfunction. The various coefficients r, for the different indices, were 
determined by the variation procedure, and then the energy was calculated 
by the integral E = fyt/'ELyl/iir, assuming the ^’s to be normalized (cf. Section 
14c). Using only five terms in the summation, the binding energy of the 
hydrogen molecule was calculated to be 103.8 kcal., but eleven terms gave 
a value of 108.0 kcal. per mole. A further two terms led to a relatively small 
change, namely to 108.3 kcal. per mole. Since the improvement obtained 
by the addition of further terms did not justify the very arduous calculations, 
they were not extended beyond thirteen terms. From the rate of con- 
vergence, however, it was estimated that the limiting value for the energy 
at the minimum of the potential energy curve would be 108.9 kcal., with the 
interatomic distance as 0.74 A. These results are, within the limits of ex- 
perimental error, in exact agreement with those derived from the spectrum 
of molecular hydrogen. 
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It is of interest to record that if p in equation (16.6) is taken as zero, so 
that the na parameter, which takes into account in the eigenfunction the 
mutual repulsion of the electrons, is omitted, the calculated energy is 98.5 
kcal The tendency of the electron clouds in molecular hydrogen to avoid 
one another thus has a considerable effect on the energy. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why the treatments of Rosen and of Weinbaum gave 
binding energies which could not be made to exceed about 95 kcal. per mole. 

Resonance 

17a. Coulombic Energy in the Hydrogen Molecule. — It was seen in con- 
nection with the Heitler-London treatment of the hydrogen molecule that 
because the interchange of the electrons (1) and (2) between the two nuclei 
.A and B does not alter the energy, the molecular hydrogen system is doubly 
degenerate for large internuclear distances. That is to say, under these 
conditions there are two eigenfunctions, given by equations (15.1) and (15.2), 
corresponding to the same value of the energy. As the nuclei are brought 
closer together, the degeneracy is removed and two different states of the 
hydrogen molecule, corresponding to the symmetric and antisymmetric 
eigenfunctions, can exist, at least theoretically. Suppose, however, that the 
exchange of electrons were not possible; there would then be only one eigen- 
function for the system, viz., «a(1)wb(2), assuming electron (1) to be associ- 
ated with the h^rogen nucleus A, and electron (2) with nucleus B. The 
secular equation for the energy, which will now have only one possible value, 
designated by £c> would be 

H\\ — Aii£<7 = 0, (17.1) 

where 

ffii = J J«A(l)«B(2)HaA(l)KB(2)*,rfT, (17.2) 

and 

^11 = J* J^«A(l)«B(2)aA(l)«B(2)</Tif/T2. (17.3) 

Since the Ir eigenfunctions are supposed to be normalized, An is unjty, and 
so by equation (17.1) 

Ec = Mil. (17.4) 

The integral Hu appearing here is evidently identical with that considered 
previously, equation (15.33), since the Hamiltonian operator is the same in 
both cases; it follows, therefore, using equation (15.39), that 

(17.5) 


(17.6) 


Ec — 2 Eq H h /i — 2/2 

r’AB 


Ec 2£o — "b ” 2 / 2 . 
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Utilizing the expressions for the integrals and equations (15.53) and 
(15.55), It IS possible to calculate the potential energy £c, taking that f 
the separated atoms (2£o) as zero, as before, for various values of the inter, 
nuclear distance Tab. The results obtained in this manner are plotted in 
big. 9, where they may be compared with those given by the symmetric 
and antisymmetric electron eigenfunctions. It is seen that the nature of 
the Ec curve indicates that there would never by any great attractive force 
between the hydrogen atoms; in fact, at the equilibrium separation of the 
atoms Ec is less than 20 per cent of the total binding energy holding the two 
atoms together in a molecule of hydrogen. 

From the discussion in connection with the evaluation of the integrals 
involved in //ii, it will be apparent that (^V^ab) + - 2 / 2 , which is equal 

to Ec, with Eq taken as zero, represents the classical, or coulombic, energy 
between the electrons and nuclei in a hydrogen molecule, account being 
taken of the charge distribution in accordance with the wave theory. The 
term is the coulombic repulsion of the nuclei and, as already seen, 

Ji represents the repulsion of the two electrons, while —IJz is the attractive 
energy between each electron and the nucleus with which it is not immedi- 
ately apociated. The attraction between the electron and the nucleus with 
which it is associated is, of course, included in Eq. The quantity Ec (or, 
actually, Ec — 2£o) is thus referred to as the coulombic energy; the term* 
coulombic integral, which has previously been used for the matrix component 
can thus be justified. 

17b. Resonance Energy in the Hydrogen Molecule. — Since the cou- 
lombic energy Ec is but a small fraction of the total potential energy at 
equilibrium (Fig. 9), it follows that the coulombic energy makes only a small 
contribution to the total binding energy of a normal hydrogen molecule. 
It is apparent, therefore, if there were no possibility of the exchange of elec- 
trons between the two nuclei, the stable hydrogen molecule, as it is known to 
the chemist, would not exist. Since the expression for the energy £,s, 
corresponding (approximately) to the stable molecule, involves the terms 

I "b II Cequation (15.14)], it is seen that the exchange integral //i n is 
very largely responsible for the energy of the bond in the normal hydrogen 
molecule. The corresponding energy quantity is called the exchange energy 
or, frequently, the resonance energy}^ It is defined as the difference between 
the total binding energy and the clas.sical, or coulombic, energy. In the 
case of the normal hydrogen molecule in. its equilibrium state, the exchange 
energy constitutes about 85 to 90 per cent of the binding energy, according 
to Sugiura’s calculations. 

It is desirable to emphasize here that there is no fundamental difference 
between coulombic and exchange energies. The whole of the binding energy 
of a molecule is due to electrostatic forces between electrons and nuclei. 

” The term ''resonance” is used in this connection because quantum mechanical phenomena 
of this type can be treated by methods analogous to those used for a classical resonating system, 
such as two coupled harmonic oscillators of equal, or approximately equal, frequencies. 
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The classical treatment would lead to the coulombic terms only, and hence 

is obviously incomplete. The quantum ™ 

provides additional terms which take into account the possibility of an inte^ 

change of electrons between the nuclei. These terms do not represent e 
forces, but they make allowance for factors not recognized by classical 

electrostatic theory. _ -r l j 

It can be seen from the foregoing discussion that if a 
is represented by either one or other of the two structures Ha(1)Hb( 2) or 
Ha(2)Hb(1), where the subscripts A and B indicate the two hydropn nuclei 
and (1) and (2) are the two electrons, the energy calculated for the system 
will be (numerically) too low. A great improvement is effected by allowmg 
for the possibility, when expressing the eigenfunction for the system, that 
both configurations are equally possible; this is, of course, the basis of the 
Heitler-London treatment. It has been seen, however, in Section I6b, that 
even better values for the energy are obtained by introducing ionic terms 
into the eigenfunction, that is, by taking into consideration the occurrence 
of the ionic structures H+Hi and H;:Ht The allowance for these additiona 
structures does not affect the coulombic energy, and hence they must all 
be regarded as contributing to the resonance energy. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the stabilization of a molecular system, resulting from the 
inclusion of resonance energy, can be attributed to the possibility of two 
or more electronic arrangements in the given system. Each reasonable elec- 
tronic structure then makes a contribution to the eigenfunction of the system 
as a whole, and this, in accordance with the variation theorem, leads to a 
lower value for the potential energy; this means a greater value for the total 
binding energy of the atoms, and hence implies an increase in the resonance 

energy. 

17c. Resonance Energy in Other Molecules. — The general ideas of 
resonance developed in Section 17b have been extended to other molecules, 
mainly by Pauling and his collaborators, “ and the results have proved of 
great importance in chemistry. Consider, in the first place, a diatomic 
molecule A A, in which the two atoms are identical. If the atom A is 
hydrogen-like in character or, in general, if it may be regarded as consisting 
effectively of a nucleus and a single electron, the occurrence of resonance is 
possible, just as with the hydrogen molecule. The two atoms will thus be 
held together by relatively strong forces in the molecule AA. 

In the second place, it may be supposed that the two atoms are different, 
so that a molecule AB, made up of two nuclei, A and B, and two electrons, 
is being considered. If the two electrons are designated by (1) and (2), the 
two electronic configuration A(1)B(2) and A(2)B(1), with identical energies, 
will clearly be possible. The corresponding orbital functions will then con- 
tribute equally to the complete eigenfunction for the system. Further, ionic 
structures, such as A+B" and A'B"*', in which both electrons are associated 


For review, $ce Pauling, ‘‘The Nature of the Chemical Bond/* 
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With the atom B or with A, respectively, will be possible. As a general rule 

depending on the rda’ 

t ve eIectronegativit.es of the two atoms. The greater the difference in the 
electronegativities, the greater the probability of the occurrence of the ap- 
propriate ionic structure. Consequently, ionic terms will generally make a 
larger contribution to the eigenfunction of a molecule consisting of two dis- 
similar than of similar or identical atoms. The binding energy of the mole- 
cule AB might thus be expected to be at least equal to, or frequently greater 
tftan, the mean binding energy of the molecules AA and BB. The difference 
between the actual energy of dissociation AB and the arithmetic, or better 
geometric (cf. Section 21b), mean of the dissociation energies of the sym- 
rnetrical molecules AA and BB has been called the iovic resonance energy of 
the molecule AB. It has been found to be related to the relative electro- 
negativities of the atoms A and B, as was to be anticipated. 

In general, if any molecular system, irrespective of its nature, can be 
depicted by a number of different, reasonable electronic configurations, 
indicated by the letters. A, B, C, D, etc., the eigenfunction for the whole 
system may then be represented, to a first approximation, by 


^ -f- c4>c -\r + 


(17.7) 


where the coefficients b, c. d, ■ ■ ■, are determined by the relative con- 
tributions of the various structures to the normal state of the molecule. If 
the energies of these structures are not very different, the coefficients will be 
ot the same order, and each will enhance the stability of the system by 
making an appreciable contribution to the resonance energy. It is then the 
practice to say that the system resonates between, or resonates amonz, the 
various configurations A, B. C, D, etc. If the energy of any of the theo- 
retically possible structures is considerably less (numerically), i.e., it is less 
stable, than the others, the corresponding coefficient in equation (17.7) will 
be small ^d it will have little or no effect on the resonance energy of the 
system. The value of this energy is defined as the difference between the 
actual binding (or dissociation) energy of the system and the energy of the 
individ^ual structures. The approximate evaluation of the resonance energy 
of the hydrogen molecule, by the method of Heitler and London, has already 
been considered, and in later parts of this chapter estimates will be made of 
the resonance energies in other systems. 

When a system is stabilized by resonance, the actual structure is not to 
be regarded as being represented by one or other of the configurations which 
contribute towards the complete orbital eigenfunction and the total energy; 
nor is it to be considered as involving a rapid oscillation or interchange from 
one structure to another. The situation is that the actual electron distribu- 
tion (eigenfunction) of the molecule cannot be represented in terms of a single 
structural formula, but it can be approximated by treating it as the appro- 
priately weighted combination of the electron distributions (eigenfunctions) 
corresponding to the several configurations A, B, C, etc. 
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Odd Electron Systems 


18a. The Hydrogen Molecule-Ion.'^ — It will be evident from the discuf- 
sion in Sections 17b and 17c that the stability, and presumably bond forma- 
tion, in a molecule such as AA or AB depends largely on the presence of two 
electrons, (1) and (2), so that the two equivalent resonating structures 
A(1)A(2) and A(2)A(1), or A(1)B(2) and A(2)B(1), are possible. This 
result is in agreement with the general concept of the two-electron bond, to 

which further reference will be made in 
Section 19c. It is important to consider, 
however, whether there are circumstances 
under which a single electron might serve to 
produce appreciable binding energy; this can 
best be done by an examination of the prob- 
lem of the hydrogen molecule-ion, This 

system consists of two identical hydrogen 
nuclei (A and B) and a single electron (Fig. 
10). When the internuclear distance tab is 
large, there are two possible 1 j orbitals for 
the electron, which may be designated Uk and «b; these correspond to the 
association of the electron with nucleus A or nucleus B, respectively. 

The variation method applied in the case of the hydrogen molecule can 
be used in connection with the hydrogen molecule-ion system. Writing 
and \J/u for the two orbitals, «a and «b, a trial eigenfunction would be given 
by ^ = ai\pi + a 24 'iii as in equation (15.3). The secular equation for the 
present problem is then identical in form with equation (15.4). In reducing 
this to the form of equation (15.13) one adjustment has to be made, and this 
is in connection with the orthogonality integrals. These are represented by 



Fic. 10. The hydrogen 
molecute*ion system 


Am = Ai 


II 


=/ 

-/ 




UKU^dr^ 


( 18 . 1 ) 


and this is equal to S [equation (15.66)]. The secular equation thus 
becomes 


and hence 


and 


1 1 

Mill — SE ^ 
Hii~E 

(18.2) 


Mil + Hill 

(18.3) 

Es = 

1 + 5 

Ea = 

^ii — Hill 

1- S * 

(18.4) 


“Pauling and Wilson, ref. 1, Chap XII; Pauling, Chtm. Reo., 5, 173 (1928). 
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The corresponding eigenfunctions are then given by 
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(vf'i + pn) 

(«A + «b), 


(18.5) 


_ — ^jj) 


(«A - «b). 


(18.6) 


for the T"’ electron, the Hamiltonian operator 

general for^fftl.: sLTaf 

H = _ -iL 

( 18 . 7 ) 


<- 

5 yz — -- - 2- I * 

Stt*;;; Ta tb Tab 


Bjt employing methods exactly analogous to those described in Section 1 5c 
It IS found [cf. equation (15.37)1 that the coulombic integral is ’ 


ffi 




Eo + 


Tab 


--) 

r^J 


Uxdr 


where /j is defined by 




(18.8) 


Ik 


(18.9) 

T''rn‘’thrh“H significance of this integral is the same as that of the integral 

nf ll hydrogen molecule problem; it represents the energy of interaction 

of the electronic charge distributed about one of the hydrogen nuclei with 

the positive charge of the other nucleus. Hence the value of in equation 
(18.8) IS given [equation (15.55)3 by *' ^^^Jation 

^ (18.10) 

where, as before, D is the internuclear distance in atomic units, i e 

The expression for the exchange integral is ’ ''ab/^o. 


\ • fAB rs / 

= EoS + — _ X 

Tab * 


Ujidr 


( 18 . 11 ) 
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where 

S = 1 UKUBdr 

(18.12) 

and 

K = («A«B)'^r. 

(18.13) 

Comparison of equations (18.12) and (18.13) with equations (15.66) and 
(15.65), shows immediately the identity of the K and .S' terms in the two 
cases; hence, for the present problem, by equations (15.72) and (15.74), 

K =- f-”(l + D) 

and 

S = 

(18.14) 

(18.15) 


Combination of equations (18.8) and (18.11) for Hu and /fm, respec- 
tively, with equations (18.3) and (18.4) for Es and then gives 


and 


j. r- /a + ^ 

Es — I I 

Tab 1 + 0 

_ „ h-K 

= \ -s ’ 


(18.16) 

(18.17) 


Since / 2 ) K and .S' are known in terms of the internuclear distance, it is 
possible to calculate the values of Es — £o and Ea — Eo, representing the 
potential energies (or binding energies) corresponding to the symmetric and 
antisymmetric electron eigenfunctions, respectively, as a function of Tab. 
The results obtained are quite similar to those for the hydrogen molecule 
(see Fig. 33); the antisymmetric orbital leads to an unstable, repulsive state, 
but the symmetric function gives a potential energy curve with a minimum, 
implying a stable form of the hydrogen molecule-ion. The value of the 
potential energy at the minimum indicates a dissociation energy of 40.7 kcal. 
per mole. 

The foregoing treatment, like the Heitler-London treatment of the hy- 
drogen molecule, is very approximate, but the use of various refinements 
leads to value of 63.8 kcal. for the energy of the ion, in close agreement 
with the result obtained from spectroscopic data. The single electron in 
the hydrogen molecule-ion has thus a considerable bonding effect, and it is 
of interest to see how this binding energy arises. If the electron had been 
regarded as attached to one or the other of the two nuclei, the eigenfunction 
would have been «a or ub only, and not a combination of the two. The 
energy would then have been the coulombic portion only (£c)> approximately 
equal to //ii, assuming the orthogonality integral S to be 2 ero; thus 


^AB 


Ec — Eo — 




(18.18) 
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The coulombic binding energy calculated from equation (18.18) for the 
hydrogen molecule-ion is not significantly different from zero; in fact, if 
anything, the results indicate repulsion at all internuclear distances. It 
follows, therefore, that the whole of the bonding effect of the single electron 
in Hj is to be attributed to the fact that the true eigenfunction of the system 
■ ' more closely approximated by a linear combination of «a and Wb, than by 
'her alone. In other words, the resonance energy, or exchange energy, 
which arises because of the identity of the electron configurations in 

which the electron is associated with the hydrogen nucleus A, and 
in which it is associated with B, is the sole cause of the stability of the ion. 

18b. Odd-Electron Bonds.^^ — The conclusion just reached may be ex- 
tended to other cases. It can be seen that whenever there are two identical 
nuclei A and a single electron, resonance between the equivalent structures 
A+ -A and A- A+, where the dot represents the electron, is possible. In 
other words, molecule-ions of the general type At should have appreciable 
stability. Turning noMi to the case of two different nuclei A and B, with one 
electron, the two possible structures, A"*" • B and A* B"^, are no longer equiva- 
lent. If the atoms A and B are somewhat similar, so that the energies of 
the two structures do not differ greatly, the eigenfunctions of both will 
contribute appreciably to that of the system as a whole. Under these con- 
ditions resonance will occur, and the single electron will exert a definite 
bonding effect. The circumstances are then quite similar to those arising 
in the case of the \t ion. On the other hand, if the energies of the structures 
A+ • B and A • B+ are considerably different, the eigenfunction for the system 
will consist almost exclusively of the contribution of the most stable form. 
The energy will then be coulombic in nature with little, if any, resonance 
energy and the system will have a very small, or zero, binding energy. If 
A and B are appreciably different, therefore, the molecule ion (AB)+ will be 
unstable. A relatively strong one-electron bond should thus be possible 
only when the two structures resulting from the attachment of the electron 
to one nucleus or the other have energies which are almost, or actually, 
identical. 

The arguments concerning the bonding effect of a single electron may be 
extended to the case of three electrons and two nuclei. Here again, if the 
two nuclei are the same, the two states A: A+ and A+ :A have equal energies; 
resonance is thus possible and there will be an appreciable binding energy. 

It is of interest to note that the calculations have actually been carried out 
for the helium molecule-ion, HeJ’, consisting of two (identical) helium nuclei 
and three electrons. The binding energy, which is due exclusively to the 
resonance energy contribution, is about S7.S kcal. per mole, and so this ion 
has appreciable stability. If the two nuclei are appreciably different, reso- 
nance will no longer be possible because of the energy difference of the two 
electronic configurations. The three electrons should then have little or no 
bonding effect in a system such as A: B, where A and B are neither the same 

“ PauUng, /. Am. Cfum. So<., 53, 3225 (1931), 
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nor similar. A case in point is the molecule HeH, which is made up of 
two dissimilar nuclei, one of helium and one of hydrogen, and three elec- 
trons. Calculations show that this molecule can occur only in a repulsive 
(unstable) state. 


Spin Eigenfunctions 


19a. The Pauli Principle. — The electron eigenfunctions that have been 
considered so far, both in the present and the preceding chapter, have ex- 
cluded the effect of the so-called electronic spin; it is because they are con- 
cerned only with orbital motion that they have been referred to as orbitals. 
The complete eigenfunction of an electron must include a contribution for 
the spin, and a satisfactory solution is to take the former as being equal to 
the product of the orbital eigenfunction and of an eigenfunction representing 
the orientation of the spin axis of the electron. This separation into two 
independent parts is justifiable because there is apparently only slight inter- 
action between spin and orbital momenta. Consequently, these two forms 
of angular momentum, and the corresponding eigenfunctions, may be re- 
garded as independent; the complete eigenfunction may thus be taken as 
equal to the product of the separate orbital and spin functions. If 4' Is 
orbital of an electron in an atom for a given value of the quantum numbers 
w, / and wjj, then according to the Pauli principle (see Section Ic), the spin 
eigenfunction may be represented only by a or /5, corresponding to values 

of -|-il or for the spin quantum number. The complete electron 
eigenfunction can then be either yf'a or 

Imagine a system consisting of two electrons (1) and (2), for which there 

are available the orbitals «« and Ub. Following the treatment applied in the 

case of the hydrogen molecule, two orbital eigenfunctions are possible for 
the system, viz., 

= cs{««( 1)«6(2) -f- «,(2)tt6(l)} (19.1) 

and 

4'A = CA{Ua{l)Ub{2) - «a(2)tf6(l)}, (19.2) 

where cs and ca are the normalization factors. The complete eigenfunctions 
may then be obtained by multiplying 4/s and 4'a by the spin eigenfunctions 
for the two electrons. There are four possible values for the latter, depend- 
ing on whether the spin quantum number m, of the electron is H-j (spin 
eigenfunction = a) or — ^ (spin eigenfunction = jS), as indicated below. 


m,(l) 

^.(2) 


Eigenfunction 



1 

«(l)«(2) 

+ 3 


0 

«(l)/3(2) 



0 

^(1)«(2) 



-1 

mm) 


The second and third of these spin eigenfunctions clearly represent equiva 
ent states, differing only in the interchange of the electrons; this particula; 
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state IS consequently doubly degenerate. The actual spin eigenfunctions 

as linear combinations, 

represented by the sum and difference, of the two eigenfunctions given in 
the tabulation, viz,, 

^ {a(l)^( 2 ) + ^(l)a( 2 )} and ~ |a(l)/ 3 C 2 ) - ^(I)a( 2 )|, 

the factor 1 /V 2 being introduced for normalization. It will be observed that 
these combinations of the two eigenfunctions for equivalent states are quite 
similar to those obtained for the orbitals in the hydrogen molecule problem 
Lcf. equations (15.26) and (15.28), and equations (19.1) and (19.2)]. 

Upon multiplying the two orbital eigenfunctions and by the four 
spin eigenfunctions, there result eight complete eigenfunctions, which may 
be written as follows: 

'J'l = ^5{a(l)o:(2)} 

^2 = +^(l)a( 2 )}/V 2 

^3 = Mcc(l)0{2) - 0(l)a(2)]h^ 

yp* = 

- V's = \C'A{a(l)a(2)} 

. = Mo^{im2) + i3(l)a(2)}/V2 

>p7 = Ma(\)0(2) - (8(l)a(2)}/V2 

Without further information it is not possible to state whether these eigen- 
functions are significant; however, such information is provided by spectro- 
scopic studies. In order to account for the spectrum of atomic helium, it is 
necessary to make a postulate which may be stated in the ensuing general 
form: The complete eigenfunction of a system of two or more electrons must be 
antisymmetric in every pair of electrons. That is to say, if the coordinates of 
any two electrons are interchanged there must always be a reversal in the 
sign of the complete eigenfunction. The product of two symmetric or of 
two antisymmetric functions is always symmetric, but the product of a 
symmetric and an antisymmetric function is antisymmetric. Consequently, 
it is immediately seen that of the eight complete eigenfunctions recorded 
above, ^ 3 , ^ 6 » 'pt and ^3 are antisymmetric; these are the only permitted 
eigenfunctions for the system of two electrons. It may be noted that when 
the two orbitals «<, and Ui, available for the two electrons are identical, that 
is, when the quantum numbers », / and mi are the same for both electrons, 
i'ii ipt and rpi become zero. The only possible eigenfunction is then xhty which 
corresponds to a state in which the two electrons have opposite spins. The 
postulate concerning the antisymmetric nature of the complete eigenfunction 
of a system of two or more electrons thus leads to the same conclusion as 
does the Pauli principle; it is, in fact, regarded as the quantum mechanical 
equivalent of the exclusion principle. 
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19b. The Hydrogen Molecule. — If the arguments just presented are con- 
sidered in relation to the hydrogen molecule, it is apparent that there are 
four possible complete eigenfunctions of the system; these are equivalent to 

iz, 'I'h, fs and given above, viz., 

^sM\W2) - ^(1)«(2)}/V2 Em. = 0 state 

^^{a(l)d(2) + ^(l)a(2)}/V2 0 yit State. 

It follows, therefore, that there is only one state of molecular hydrogen with 
the symmetric orbital wave function, which as already seen is the stable, or 
attractive, form of this substance. On the other hand, there are three states 
of the unstable, or repulsive, form with the antisymmetric orbital eigen- 
function. The stable form of molecular hydrogen is thus a singlet state and 
the unstable form is a triplet; it will be seen in Chapter VI that the term 
symbols for these states are and respectively. The three levels 
constituting the triplet state have almost identical energies, and difrer 
in the values of Em.y the resultant electron spin quantum number, which 
can be d-l, 0 and —1, respectively. 

19c. Electron, Spin and Valence. — It will be observed that in the stable 
form of the normal hydrogen molecule the resultant electron spin is zero. 
The formation of a stable molecule can thus occur only by the coupling of 
the two electrons with opposite spins. This conclusion led London to 
suggest that the formation of a valence bond, in general^ resulted when an 
electron from one atom was able to pair with an electron having an opposed 
spin, provided by another atom. The tendency for electrons from different 
atoms to pair up in this manner thus provides a theoretical basis for the 
electron pair bond postulated by G. N. Lewis on empirical grounds. Ac- 
cording to this view, the valence of an atom would be equal to the number 
of unpaired electrons it contained. It would be necessary to suppose, there- 
fore, that in certain cases there is an “unpairing” of electrons as a preliminary 
to chemical combination. The normal (®P) carbon atom, for example, has 
in its L shell (principal quantum number n = 2) four electrons, of which two 
have their spins paired while two are unpaired, viz., The normal 

carbon atom should thus have a valence of two. Such a valence is, of course, 
uncommon, and so it must be supposed that in chemical reaction the normal 
carbon atom is first raised to an excited (®^) state, viz., 2/2^*, in which the 
spins of all four electrons are uncoupled, so that a valence of four is possible. 

Further light may be thrown on certain aspects of chemical valence by 
considering the distribution of the electronic charge density around the two 
nuclei, for the two forms of molecular hydrogen, with symmetric and 
symmetric orbital eigenfunctions, respectively. The charge density^may be 
evaluated from the square of the eigenfunctions, viz., and using 
equations (15,26) and (15.28) to define V's and and employing the Is 


»« Undon, Z. Physik, 46, 455 (1928). 
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orbital eigenfunctions of atomic hydrogen for Wa( 1), ttB(2), etc. It is thus 
possible to calculate the values of and for various distances between 
the electrons and the two hydrogen nuclei. The results may be plotted in 
the form of a series of contour lines of equal electronic charge density, as 
shown in Fig. 11; the numbers against the various contour lines give the 
relative values of the charge densities. From these diagrams it is at once 
apparent that in the stable form of molecular hydrogen, the charge density 




Fio. 11. Electron charge densities for hydrogen molecule 

in the region between the two nuclei is high, but in the unstable form it is 
exceptionally low in this vicinity. It may be concluded, therefore, that in 
the formation of a bond between two hydrogen atoms, the electrons, with 
opposite spins, tend to concentrate in the space between the nuclei. The 
general extension of this conclusion to other cases forms the basis of what has 
become known as the method of localized pairs for the quantum mechanical 
study of valence. 

l<)d. Interaction Energy of Electrons. — When two electrons situated on 
different hydrogen atoms come together, their spins, as implied in Section 
19a, can couple in four ways; the resultant values of being -f-l, 0 
(twice), and —1. One of these ways, = 0> corresponds to that in the 
^2^ state of molecular hydrogen with the symmetric orbital eigenfunction \j/s. 
The other three spin combinations, Y^» = + 1> 0 and — 1, correspond to 
the^S^ state, in which the orbital eigenfunction is antisymmetric. Since 
all four types of coupling have equal probability, it follows that one fourth 
of the encounters between two hydrogen atoms will lead to the formation of 
molecules in the singlet state, the other three fourths leading to the triplet 
form. Similar conditions will hold when two electrons, each situated on a 
different hydrogen molecule, approach one another. At any instant there 
will be a proportion of one electron pair in a singlet (‘2) state to three pairs 
in the triplet (*S) state. The average interaction energy Ei of two non- 
bonded hydrogen atoms, on different molecules, will thus be given by 

El = l(Es + 3£a). (19.3) 

where, as before, Es is the energy of the *2 state, i.e., with symmetric 
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orbital eigenfunction, and Ea is that of the state, i.e., with antisymmetric 
orbital. 

If the orthogonality integral is assumed to be zero, equation (15.14) 
gives the value of Es as 

£s = //ii + //ill, (19.4) 

and this may be written 

Es = Q + J, (19.5) 

where equal to H\ i, represents the coulombic energy, and /, equal to Hi n, 
is the exchange energy. The quantity Es is, of course, the value of the inter- 
action energy of the electrons in two bonded hydrogen atoms. Similarly, it 
follows, again neglecting nonorthogonality, that 

Ea = Hii- Hi II 

(19.6) 

and so, (tom equations (19.3), (19.5) and (19.6), 

Ei = Q- IL (19.7) 

which is the interaction energy of two electrons on nonbonded hydrogen 
atoms. Attention may be called to the fact that since the numerical value 
of almost invariably exceeds that of Qy both of which are negative, the 
value of El will be positive, which implies repulsion between atoms not 
connected by a valence bond. 

If the results obtained above are extended to a system consisting of 
a number of electrons, coupled in pairs with opposite spins to form local- 
ized bonds, it follows that the energy Et of the bonded electrons may be 
represented by 

= E {Qii + /»). (19.8) 

% 

by analogy with equation (19.5), while the energy En of nonbonded electrons, 
by analogy with equation (19.7), is 

^ E. = T.{Qii-Ui,)> for (19.9) 

The subscript ii refers to every pair of electrons coupled as a bond, and ij 
to all pairs of nonbonded electrons. The total energy E is then the sum of 
Eb and En; hence, 

E==Q-\-EJii-h'LJiiy (19.10) 

i a 

where Q is now the total coulombic energy for the interaction of every 
electron pair. 

Emphasis should be laid on some of the approximations involved in the 
derivation of equation (19.10). In the first place, it has been supposed that 
the atomic orbitals of the electrons on different nuclei are mutually or- 
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thogonal; in the second place, it should be realized that the exchange inte- 
grals, Jii and /i,-, do not take into account the possibility that more than 
two electrons are interchanged at one time. A more exact treatment of this 
subject will be given later (Section 24), 

Method of Directed Valence Bonds 

20a. Direction of Valence Bonds. — The conclusions drawn from the ap- 
proximate Heitler-London treatment of the hydrogen molecule, that the 
formation of a valence bond is accompanied by the coupling of the spins of 
unpaired electrons from different atoms and that the electrons tend to con- 
centrate in the region between the nuclei, has been extended by Slater,** and 
particularly by Pauling,*® to yield results of considerable interest to chemists. 
The method of treatment has become known as either the method of localized 
pairs or the method of directed valence bonds}"' The essential postulates are 
as follows: («) a single bond is formed by the interaction of two unpaired 
electrons of opposite spin derived from different atoms; {b) the direction of 
the bond will correspond to that in which the orbital wave functions of these 
two electrons overlap as much as possible; and (r) of two orbitals in an atom 
the one which can overlap more with the orbital of another atom will form 
the stronger bond with that atom. Some theoretical justification for the 
second of these postulates will be given later. 

It was seen in Section 13h that the radial portions of s and p orbital 
eigenfunctions of hydrogen-like atoms are approximately the same, but their 
dependence on the angle 0 varies.' In general, s orbitals are spherically 
symmetrical and consequently, in accordance with the postulates enunciated 
above, s electrons will have no directional valence effect. With/) electrons, 
however, there are three possible orbitals, />„ py and />„ consisting of double 
spheres with their long axes oriented in three directions along the rectangular 
axes Xy y and z, respectively, i.e., at right angles to each other (see Fig. 6). 
It follows, therefore, that when an atom forms bonds involving/* electrons, 
the angle between these bonds should be 90“*. ^ 

20b. Bond Angles. — The oxygen atom has six electrons in the(^shell, 
two of which are paired 2s electrons, i.e., with opposite spins, two others are 
paired 2p electrons, while the remaining two are unpaired 2p electrons occu- 
pying separate orbitals, e.g.,/>* and/)^. If a hydrogen atom is brought up 
to the oxygen, it will attach itself in such a way as to result in the maximum 
overlap of the \s orbital of the former with one of the 2p orbitals, e.g., 2/)„ 
of the latter atom. The hydrogen will thus be located along the x axis of 
the oxygen atom. When a second hydrogen atom is brought up, its orbital 
will tend to overlap with the 2py orbital of the oxygen atom, and so it will 
become attached along the y axis. The angle between the two O — H bonds 

« Slater, Pkys. Reo., 37, 481 (1931); 38, 325 (1931). 

^•Pauling, ref. 11; CAem. 53, 1367 (1931); Hultgren, PAys. 40, 891 (1932). 

It is sometimes also referred to as the H-L-S*P method, from the initials of Heitler, London, 
Slater and Pauling who are chiefly responsible for its development* 
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in the water molecule should thus be 90”. The experimental value is 104®3T 
(Section 38b), and the discrepancy must undoubtedly be attributed mainly 
to the repulsion between the hydrogen atoms for which no allowance has 
been made. In hydrogen sulfide, HjS, the two hydrogen atoms are further 
apart than in water, because the sulfur atom is larger than oxygen, and hence 
the mutual repulsion is less; the bond angle is here found to be 92®20'. 

The nitrogen atom has three p orbitals that are available for bond forma- 
tion, and hence the angles between the three N — H bonds in ammonia should 
be 90®. The observed angle is reported to be 108®, the increase over the 
theoretical value being, again, due to repulsion of the hydrogen atoms. In 
crystalline arsenic, antimony and bismuth, where bonds between p orbitals 
are involved, the bond angles are 97”, 96” and 94”, respectively. It is of 
interest to record that the directed valence bond treatment predicts a pyram- 
idal, rather than a planar, arrangement for compounds of the type RX3, 
where R is nitrogen or other member of the nitrogen group of elements; this 
is, of course, in agreement with experiment. 

20c. Hybridized Bond Eigenfunctions. — The normal carbon atom has, 
according to its spectrum, two paired Is and two unpaired Ip electrons in its 
outer shell; only the latter should be available for bond formation, and so a 
valence of two might be expected. Since carbon is normally quadrivalent, 
it must be postulated that in carbon compounds the atom is in an excited 
state with one s and three p electrons, all with unpaired spins (cf. Section 
19c). According to the arguments in the preceding section, it might be 
supposed that quadrivalent carbon should have three bonds at right angles, 
formed with the three p orbitals, and a fourth bond, using the s orbital, 
having no definite direction. Chemists have long known, however, that the 
four bonds of the carbon atom are arranged tetrahedrally, and it is desirable 
to see how this fact can be correlated with quantum mechanical requirements. 

It has been seen earlier that the eigenfunction of the normal state of a 
system is in general a linear combination of a number of orbitals of states 
of similar energies; the best combination is the one that minimizes the energy 
or, in terms of valence bonds, the one that gives the maximum bond strength. 
The carbon atom has available one s orbital and three p orbitals (/>*, pv 
and pt)y and if these have energies that arc not greatly different, the four 
bond-forming eigenfunctions for the whole system, which are linear combina- 
tions of the single electron orbitals, may be written in the general form 

fpi = aiS + -f apy + dipt^ (20.1) 

where * is 1, 2, 3 or 4. The coefficients d and di are determined by 
the normalization condition 



or 

+ 4 = 1, (20.2) 
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and by the orthogonality requirement 


or 



aiUk + b,bk + CiCk + didk = 0 , ( 20 . 3 ) 

where / and k are 1, 2, 3 and 4 but / 9 ^ k. The relative values of the eigen- 
l^ctions Sy p^y and p, are given in Table V (page 60); they are 1- 
•V3 sin B cos sin 6 sin ^ and V3 cos $ , respectively. * 

The direction of the first bond eigenfunction is immaterial, and so it may 
be chosen to lie along the x axis; in this direction py and p, are zero, and 
hence equation (20.1) becomes, for 1 = 1, 


and since by equation (20.2) 
it follows that 


= ais + bipry 

a\-\-b\= 1, 


~ a\S -H Vl — 


(20.4) 

(20.5) 


It is now required to find the value of a that makes the energy a minimum 
and hence the bond strength a maximum. According to the postulates in 
Section 20a, this will presumably be the condition that makes the eigen- 
function a maximum in the bond direction, that is, along the axis. The 
values of s and p, in the x direction are 1 and VI> respectively *= 90®, 

^ “ 0**); hence the value of the eigenfunction ^ 1 , is given by 


^^■1 = + V3(l - a])- (20.6) 

The maximum is then found by dififerentiating with respect to ai and equat- 
ing to zero; this leads to 

ai = i and bi = (20.7) 

Insertion of these results in equation (20.4) gives for the best eigenfunction 

v^i = + JV3P** (20.8) 


Taking j as equal to 1.0 andp* as V3> In the x direction, the maximum value 
of tffiy which is in the x direction, is seen to be equal to 2.0; this is appreciably 
greater than VJ> i«e*» 1.732, the maximum value of the p, orbital. The 
particular combination of / and p* eigenfunctions given by equation (20.8) 
it thus a better approximation than either j orp, orbitals alone. A plot of 
the function in the xz plane, is shown in Fig. 12. 

Attention may now be turned to the second bond eigenfunction, this 
may be chosen as having its maximum in the xz plane, so that the orbital 
pit makes no contribution. The expression for then takes the form 

(20.9) 


+ bipM + dip,. 
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Since the maximum lies in the xz plane, the angle <#> must be 0® or 180* (cf. 
Fig. 4); the value </> = 0* gives the positive portion of the pz orbital con- 
tributing to and so the negative portion, with ^ — 180®, must be em- 
ployed for ^f' 2 - Hence, cos </> is equal to —1, and />* becomes — Vising; 



Fio. 12. Hybridized sp eigenfunction 


since / = 1 and pt — cos ff, as given above, it folldws that 

= a-i ^ sin 6 + cos d. (20.10) 

The normalization condition is 

<*2 "F ^2 + = 1 , 

and for orthogonality 

<* 1^2 + ^ 1^2 = 0 , 

since is zero. Utilizing the values of ai and h already derived, it is 
found that 

«2 = - and di = Vr*- Uh (20.11) 

and hence 

^2 = — + sin 6) + V3(l — Ul) cos 0. (20.12) 

In order to find the values of hi and 0 that make ^2 a maximum, the deriva- ^ 
tivcs of ypiy as given by equation (20,12), with respect to hi and 0 are equated 
to zero. Upon solving the simultaneous equations, it is found that 



1 

2V3 


and sin 0 = i. 


(20.13) 


and hence 0 — 19®28'. Inserting these results into equation (20.12), the 
maximum value of ^ 2 , like that of ^ 1 , is seen to be 2.0. Further, since 0 is 
19®28' and <h is 180®, it is evident that the direction of the maximum of the - 
bond eigenfunction ^2 makes an angle of 90® + 19®28' = 109®28' with the 
X axis, that is, with the direction of the maximum of the first bond eigen- 
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r/'* In Other words, according to the postulates given above, the 
angle between the two carbon atom bonds whose eigenfunctions are and 

view the regular tetrahedral angle, in agreement with the 

views generally accepted for this atom. 


^2 — h 


and 


= 


V3’ 


(20.14) 


results, together with that for h, in equation (20.9) 

~ ~ 2V!^' "*■ W' 

By means of arguments similar to the foregoing, it can be shown that the 
Other two eigenfunctions of the carbon atom are 


and 

- ^P. - ^P- (20.17) 

These, like and have maximum values of 2.0 in directions making 
tetrahedral angles with each other, and with those of the other two bond 
eigenfunctions. It is dear, therefore, that the combination, or hybridization, 
oJ / and p orbitals, leading to the formation of what have been called tetra- 
fMdral orbitals, provides the quantum mechanical basis for the familiar tetra- 
hedral carbon atom as it occurs in diamond and in aliphatic compounds. 
It IS probable that the bond angles will have the exact regular tetrahedral 
value only when four identical atoms or groups are attached to the carbon 
atom. When the groups are different, the angles may possibly differ to a 
slight extent from the ideal value of 109®28'. 

20d. Trigonal Bonding Eigenfunctions.— It has been seen that when 
there is no sp hybridization, the p electrons can form three equivalent bonds 
at right angles to one another; on the other hand, when such hybridization 
does occur, the strongest bonds are tetrahedral. A further possibility which 
may be considered is sp hybridization leading to the formation of three 
equivalent (trigonal) bond eigenfunctions whose maxima lie in one plane, 
the directions making angles of 120® with each other. If this plane is chosen 
as the xy plane, there will be no contribution from the p. eigenfunctions, and 
so it is necessary to consider only combinations of s and p, and py orbitals. 

Starting with the eigenfunction ^i, with its maximum in the x direc- 
tion, then 


+ bp„ 


(20.18) 
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where a represents the portion of the s orbital and b that of the ft orbital 
that contribute to ^i. The s orbital may be regarded as divided equally 
among the three eigenfunctions, ^2 and ^ 3 , and so the coefficient of s will 
be the same in each case. In order to find the coefficients of the other single 
electron orbitals, the negative part of the p, orbital and both parts of the 


V 



py orbital are resolved along the two directions making angles of 120® with 
the ^ axis, as shown in Fig. 13, It is then possible to write 


and 

^2 = as ~ \bp^ + \^cpy 

(20.19) 


1^3 = ar - \bp^ - \^^3cpy. 

(20.20) 

Making 

that 

use of the normalization and orthogonality conditions, 

it is found 


« = - b-^ A ^ 

(20.21) 

and hence the three hybridized trigonal eigenfunctions are 



1 

(20.22) 



(20.23,* 
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and 




(20.24) 


The maximum value of these three eigenfunctions is readily found to be 
1.991, in each case; this does not differ appreciably from that of the tetra- 
hedral eigenfunction. 

It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that under certain conditions sp 
hybridization will lead to the formation of three coplanar bonds at 120°. 
This is evidently the case with the trivalent compounds of boron, several of 
which have been shown, by dipole moment and electron diffraction measure- 
ments, to have planar configurations. In such compounds there are but six 
electrons in the outer shell of the boron atom, and hence the latter will 
readily accept a pair of electrons from an atom of oxygen, in ethers, or from 
nitrogen, in amines. In the resulting substances, the trigonal bond functions 
of the boron have probably become tetrahedral in character. 

20e. Orbitals for Double Bonds.** — The concept of the overlapping of 
eigenfunctions as the basis of valence bonds encounters some difficulty if an 
^ attempt is made to utilize tetrahedral eigenfunctions in the formation of 
double bonds, e.g., between two carbon atoms. The properties of such 
bonds can, however, be readily accounted for by the use of the three trigonal 
(hybridized) wave functions of the type just considered. It may be sup- 
posed that when a carbon atom takes part in double bond formation, the 
one s and two p orbitals, i.e., p, and /)y, combine to form three trigonal 
orbitals, whose maxima lead to the formation of three bonds, making angles 
of 120° with each other, lying in a plane, the xy plane. The fourth orbital, 
i.e., retains \isp character unchanged, and so the fourth bond is oriented 
along the z axis, perpendicular to the plane containing the other three bonds. 
When two carbon atoms are joined by a double bond, it appears that one of 
the two linkages is formed by the overlapping of one trigonal eigenfunction 
from each atom, while the second linkage results from the pairing of two 
, pure p, orbitals. In normal (single) bonds, often referred to as a<T bonds, 

' the maxima of the two orbitals involved lie on the same line, and this is the 

case with the first of the two linkages making up the double bond. The 
•second linkage, involving the two pure pt orbitals, is known as a tttt bond, 
and it is different in character; the twop orbitals are parallel to one another, 
as shown in Fig. 14. A double bond thus consists of one aa and one xtt bond. 
These two linkages, as may be expected, have different strengths; this is 
evident from the fact that the energy required to break a C==C bond is 
about 1.7 times as great as for a C — C bond. It appears, therefore, that 
the strength of a wTr bond is about seven-tenths that of a a<j bond between 
carbon atom,s. 

The proposed structure of a double bond, as made up of a aa and a itt 
linkage, accounts for the absence of free rotation about bonds of this type. 

, “HQckel, Z. Physik, 60, 423 (1930); Hund, ibid., 73, 1 (1931); Pauling, refs. II and 16; 

Penney, Proe. Ray. Soe., A, X44, 166 (1934). 
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Flc. 14. Carbon-carbon double bond 


The s>'mmctry of a a.T bond is such that rotation does not effect the extent 

of overlap of the eicenfunctions, and therefore the stability of the system, 

hence free rotation about a single bond is possible. \\ ith a j bond, how- 
ever, the situation is dirterent. ine 

two p. orbitals will tend to overlap as 

much as possible, in order to give the 

maxintum bond strength, and this will 

occur when they are parallel to one 

another and in the same plane. Any 

attempt to produce rotation about the 

double bond will cause the pt orbitals 

to be twisted out of the plane, with 

the result that their overlapping is 

decreased. Such a procedure would 

increase the potential energy of the system and would consequently re- 
quire the supply of energy from outside. It is evident, therefore, that rota- 
tion about a double bond will be restricted in character. 

According to the arguments presented at the beginning of this section, 
in a molecule, such as ethylene, which contains a double bond, one of the 
trigonal orbitals of each carbon atom is involved in the formation of the 
double bond, while the other two are available for atr bond formation with 
hydrogen atoms. Since the trigonal orbitals of each carbon atom lie in a 
plane, and the two pt orbitals are at right angles to this plane and par^lel 
to each other, it follows that the four hydrogen atoms and the two carbon 
atoms of ethylene must lie in one plane. Further, all the bond angles m 
the plane should be 120®. There is evidence, however, that the angle be- 
tween a single and a double bond in olefins is slightly greater than this value. 
It is possible that the carbon orbitals joined to hydrogen are largely tetra- 
hedral in character; this will have the effect of reducing the angle between 
the two C — H bonds below 120®, while that between the C — H and C— C 
bonds will be increased correspondingly. 

20f. Structure of Benzene and Graphite. — In benzene each carbon atom 
is joined to two other carbon atoms, one on each side, by means of the bonds 
involving trigonal orbitals; the third trigonal orbital of each carbon atom 
is concerned in the attachment of a hydrogen atom. This accounts for the 
planar configuration of benzene with all the bond angles equal to 120 . 
The pt eigenfunction of each carbon atom is perpendicular to the plane of 
the ring; these six orbitals interact in pairs to form three irv bonds. There 
is no unique method of pairing and, as will be seen later, it is because 
resonance occurs between the resulting different configurations that the 
benzene molecule has exceptional stability. 

Reference may be made at this point to the difference between the struc- 
ture of diamond and that of graphite. In the former, each carbon atom is 
attached to four others by bonds involving tetrahedral eigenfunctions, but 
in the latter, every carbon atom is joined to three others in the same plane 
by linkages derived from trigonal orbitals. The p, orbitals of the carbon 
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atoms are perpendicular to the plane, and their overlapping to form tttt 
bonds, together with a resonance effect, is responsible for the stability of the 
carbon atom planes in graphite. 

20g. Bond Eigenfunctions with d Orbitals. — With elements having elec- 
trons with principal quantum number equal to or greater than 3, there 
become available for bond formation d orbitals, in addition to s and p 
orbitals. Although the maximum value of a orbital, e.g., 

d, = iV5(3 cos^fl - 1), (20.25) 


is V5> i-e., 2.236, in this case when B = 0®, hybridization with s and /> orbitals, 

leads to bonds of still greater strength. By utilizing the methods previously 
described, Pauling has shown that one j, two p and one d orbitals can com- 
bine to give four equivalent bonding eigenfunctions with maxima, equal 
to 2.694, lying in one plane and directed at the corners of a square. The 
existence of this type of configuration has been established in the ions 
Ni(CN)T-, PdClr- and PtClj— , as well as in many other coordination com- 
pounds of copper, nickel, palladium and gold. The element copper is of 
particular interest in this connection; bivalent copper can form either tetra- 
hedral sp^ bonds or the coplanar dsp^ bonds considered here. It has been 
found, however, that the latter are generally preferred in the formation of 
four-coordinated compounds. It appears that the greater strength of the 
hybridized dsp"^ bonds (2.694), compared with that of the sp^ bonds (2.00), 
is here the determining factor. 

When two d orbitals are available for hybridization with s and p eigen- 
functions, six equivalent orbitals, resulting from d}sp^ hybridization, with a 
maximum strength of 2.923, are possible. These six orbitals are directed 
towards the corners of a regular octahedron, and hence they account lor t is 
type of configuration, postulated by Werner and definitely established or a 
large number of six-coordinated compounds. 

21a. Bond Orbitals and Bond Energies.'"— Some indication of the re- 
lationship between the energy of a bond and the strength of the bond orbitals 
involved in its formation can be obtained by calculating the energies or 
one-electron bonds between two atoms. Assuming the eigenfunctions to e 
real, this energy is evaluated by means of the expression 



( 21 . 1 ) 


which is readily derived from the wave equation (6.9) by multiplying each 
side by ^ and integrating over the whole of the configuration space. 1 ne 
eigenfunctions yff are assumed to be given by 

rff = r(^A + 4'b)> 

» Pauling and Sherman, J. Am. Chem. Soe., 59, 1450 (1937). 


( 21 . 2 ) 
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where \p\ and are similar hydrogen-like bond orbitals (Table IV), e.g., 
both 2s or both 2p, of the atoms A and B; r is a normalization constant. The 
effective atomic number Z is taken to be unity in all cases. For a system 
consi'ting of one electron and two atomic nuclei, or two such nuclei together 
with completed electron shells, having a unit residual charge, the Hamil- 
tonian operator is similar to that for the hydrogen molecule-ion; hence it is 
possible, by means of equation (21.1), to calculate the energy of the one- 
electron bond for various internuclear distances, rAD, by evaluating the ap- 
propriate integrals. The results 
obtained in this manner for 2s and 
2p electrons are shown by the 
curves in Fig. 15. It is seen, in 
agreement with the conclusions 
reached previously, that the 2p 
orbitals form stronger bonds than 
do the 2s orbitals. Somewhat sim- 
ilar curves have been obtained for 
the energies of one-electron bonds 
involving 3s and 3/> orbitals only. 

It is of interest, now, to treat in 
an analogous manner one-electron 
bonds formed by sp hybridization. 
The atomic bond orbital is here as- 
sumed to be 

^ = aip, + H'py (21.3) 

Fic. IS. Energies of one-clcctron bonds where and 4'p tiot exactly the 

hydrogen-like eigenfunctions, but 
are modified, for simplicity, so that the radial parts, which are actually dif- 
ferent, are taken as being identical. For hybridization between 2s and 2p or- 
bitals, for example, the radial part of the eigenfunction is assumed to be equal 
to that for the 2p electron, i.e., « = 2, / = 1 is assumed in both cases. The 
complete eigenfunction is then obtained on multiplying by 1.0 for s, and 
l>y ^3 cos 6 for p. If the ratio of the coefficients is taken as V3» which 
as seen in Section 20c corresponds to that for tetrahedral orbitals, the one- 
clectron bond energy is represented as a function of internuclear distance by 
the curve marked sp{A) in Fig. 15. An alternative calculation can be made 
by adjusting the ratio If/a for each value of Tab in such a way as to minimize 
the energy integral; the results so obtained are indicated by the curve j^(b). 
It is a very striking fact that over a considerable range of interatomic dis- 
tances the tetrahedral sp orbitals actually provide the strongest bonding 
possible. In any case, the difference in energy between the tetrahedral 
bonds and the strongest feasible sp hybridized bonds is never large for reason- 
able internuclear distances. Quite analogous conclusions have been reached 
from calculations made for hybridization between 3s and 3p orbitals. 
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21b. Bond Energy and Orbital Strength. — The curves in Fig. 15 show, 
in agreement with the results obtained from the postulate concerning rhe 
overlapping of bond orbitals, that the s orbitals form the weakest bonds, the 
p orbitals yield somewhat stronger bonds and hybridized sp orbitals produce 
still stronger bonds. The bond energies represented by the minima o! the 
2sy Ip and sp curves, indicating the maximum energies for one-electron bonds 
of these types, are seen to be 0.020, 0.054 and 0.082, respectively, in evV?u 
units. For the corresponding orbitals with principal quantum number 3, 
the maximum energies are 0.014, 0.037 and 0.057, respectively. It will be 
observed that in each case the three energies are approximately in the ratio 
of 1 : 3 : 4; these ratios are the squares of the strengths of the correspemding 
bond orbitals, namely 1 : : 2, previously calculated. It appears, there- 

fore, that an expression such as 

E = kS\ ( 21 . 4 ) 


where /fe is a constant, relates the bond energy £ to the strength of the 
bond eigenfunction. 

A test of this relationship has been obtained by calculating S for systems 
involving s and p electrons by means of the equation 


a-\- 

-h IP * 


( 21 . 5 ) 


(see Section 20c), with the coefficient a varying from zero to 10, while b 
is equal to 10 -- a. With this normalization, increases from 3.0 for 
<? = 0, i.e., for a pure p orbital, to a maximum of 4.0 for a = 3.66, i.e., for 
bja = 1.732, which is the condition for a tetrahedral sp orbital, and then 
decreases to 1.0 for a = 10, i.e., for a pure s orbital. The complete results 
arc shown by the dashed curve in Fig. 16. The corresponding bond energies 
for the various values of a and b have been calculated by means of equations 
(21.1) and (21.3), and these are plotted in the full curve in Fig. 16. The 
general agreement between the two sets of results is very definite, and pro- 
vides confirmation of the view that the energy of a one-electron bond is 
related to the strength of the corresponding orbital. 

An important corollary of the foregoing conclusion is that for bonds 
between two atoms with unlike orbitals and the bond energy is given 
by the relationship 

E^kSKS^y ( 21 . 6 ) 

where Sk and are the strengths of the dissimilar bond orbitals. The 
energy of a bond formed between the eigenfunctions and ^b> would thus 
be the geometric mean of the bond energies for ypK with ^a, which is propor- 
tional to and for with which is proportional to This postulate 
is of importance in connection with the determination of the partial ionic 
character of covalent bonds. The difference between the observed energy 
£a.b of the bond between atoms A and B, and the geometric mean of £a-a 
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and £b-b is taken as equal to the additional resonance energy due to the 
contribution of ionic structures to the eigenfunction of the system AB. This 
is the contribution of the ionic resonance energy described in Section 17c, 



Fic. 16. Bond energies and orbital strengths 


and which is regarded as a measure of the difference in electronegativity of 
the atoms A and B. 

22. Quantitative Treatment of Localized Bond Orbitals.^® — The method 
of localized pairs (directed bond functions) can be considered from another 
point of view that is quantitative, at least in principle. However, because 
of its incompleteness it does not give in practice energy values that are in 
good agreement with experiment, although it leads to the expected conclu- 
sions with regard to molecular configurations and the formation of valence 
bonds. Before entering into the details of the treatment, reference must be 
made to a matter of nomenclature. It has been seen in Section 13h (foot- 
note) that the three p orbitals at right angles are distinguished as po-, P‘^-¥ 
and p7r_; when the po orbital lies along one of the axes Xy y or z, this is in- 
dicated by the symbol po-„ p<T„ or p<r„ respectively.*^ Because of the vector 
properties of the p eigenfunctions, it is possible to transform the p<Tx orbital, 
referred to the x axis, into two orbitals p<T and ptr referred to an axis making 
an angle 6 with the x axis; thus 

cos d + sin 0, (22.1) 

where per lies along the new axis and pir is in a direction perpendicular to it. 
This transformation will be employed in the ensuing discussion. 

Coolidge, Phys. Reo., 42, 189 (1932); Van VIeck and Cross, J. Chem, PAvr., 1, 357 (1933); 
Hellmann, ref. 1; Penney, ref. 1; Van VIeck and Sherman, ref. 1. 

« For the significance of the symbols c and ir, see Section 40a. 
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In order to illustrate the method of treating localized bond orbitals» a 
relatively simple molecule, such as water, may be considered. The oxygen 
atom has, in addition to the two 2j electrons, which are not available for 
bond formation, three 2p orbitals, of which one, e.g.,^<T„ is already occupied 
by a pair of electrons with opposite spins, while the /xr* and pffy orbitals, 
at right angles to each other, can take part in the formation of a bonds. 
Suppose the three p orbitals of oxygen are represented by a, b and r in Fig. 
17; c is the doubly occupied pOt orbital, which is oriented m a direction 
perpendicular to the xy plane, i.e., 
the plane of the paper. The orbitals 
indicated by a and b are pax and pa^y 
respectively; these are perpendicular 
to one another, their maxima lying 
along the axes x and y, respectively, 
in the xy plane. The letters d and e 
refer to the 1 j orbitals of two hydrogen 
atoms which combine with the oxy- 
gen atom to form a molecule of water. 

For convenience, d and e are placed 
symmetrically with regard to the x and 
y axes, so that the angle B between the 
line ad and the x axis is equal to that 
between be and the y axis. That is to 
say, the two O — H bonds in the water Fio. 17. Electron orbitals in 

molecule are arranged symmetrically water molecule 

with respect to the two axes. Utilizing 

equation (19.10), which gives an approximate estimate of the energy ot a 
system in terms of the coulombic and exchange (resonance) integrals, it 

follows that for the present case 

£h,o = (? + (^^ + (M ” 3 ■*" (22-2) 

where Q is the coulombic energy, and the symbols {ad)y etc., represent 
the exchange integrals for the interchange of the electrons a and dy etc. 
The terms {cd) and {ce) appear with the factor 2 because c represents two 



electrons. 

The exchange integrals ijid) 
represented by 


and {jbe) will be equal and these may be 


i^ad) = {be) = ^ J'v'j>»,(l)^u(2)H^i«r,(2)V'H(l)<^ri^^ri, (22.3) 


where is the Is orbital of a hydrogen atom; the two electrons involved in 
the bond formation are represented by (1) and (2), and H is 
, (Hamiltonian) operator, which is analogous to that given in equation {ib.iJ). 
Resolving along two axes, one in the direction of and the other perpen- 
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dicular to the O — H bond, by means of equation (22.1), it follows that 

{ad) = {be) = If l^t-p^Cl) cos 0 4- ^ptCI) sin d\\pii{2) 

X H{i/'p<,(2) cos 0 -h ^pt{2) sin d]^a(l)dTi/iT 2 . (22.4) 

Upon multiplying out and making use of the fact that integrals involving 
one <T and one tt eigenfunction are always zero, e.g., 

// ^j.^(l)V'H(2)H^p,(2)^n(l)£^Tif/ra = 0, 

the result is 

(erf) = (,ie) = cos=eJJ’ 

+ sin^gj' f (22.5) 

= cos^ 0 + JV,, sin^ Oy (22.6) 

where the symbols and N,r are used to represent the respective exchange 
integrals 

= ff MWn(2)mp.(2)MiUr,2fr2 (22.7) 

and 

= ff Ml)M2WpA2)Miyr2^r2. ( 22 .?) 

In the same manner as just described, it can be shown, by making use 
of the transformation, 

— 'I'pc sin 0 + \bpr cos 0y 

for the resolution of the pay orbital along the axis bd and perpendicular to 
thcit 

iiJ) = (ae) = J J'^„,(l)^H(2)H^^.^(2)^H(l)</r,*, (22.9) 

= K, sin* 8 + Ar„ cos" 8. (22.10) 

The exchange integrals (c<7) and (re) can be written as 

(cd) = («) = f J^„.(l)fH(2)H^„,(2)^n(l)<7r,rf7„ (22.11) 

but as theptr, orbital is perpendicular to the plane of the molecule, it follows 
that has no pa component in the xy plane, and so it is a pure/>T orbital.' 
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The integral of equation (22.11) thus becomes 

= M = J (22.12) 

(22.13) 

Neglecting, for the present, the integral (*), for exchange of electrons 
between the two hydrogen atoms, which are nonbonded, it follows that 

£h,o = Q + cos2 e + Ar„ sin^ fl) 

— sin“ 6 + Af,, cos' d) — 2Ntt 
= Q ^ 3(Ar„ _ sin ' d + 2A^„ - 3N„. (22. U) 

If the various integrals could be evaluated, this equation would provide a 
means for calculating the energy of a water molecule by means of quantum 
mechanics. Unfortunately, the results are not yet sufficiently accurate to 
have quantitative value, but a qualitative study of equation (22.14) is 
adequate to throw light on the problem of the oxygen valence angle. 

It is to be expected, in a general way, that the exchange integral A*^,, 
will have a large negative value, that is, it will lead to attraction as in 
the case of the hydrogen molecule. On the other hand, the exchange in- 
tegral Af„ is probably small numerically, and this has been confirmed by 
actual evaluation of the integral, using appropriate pir orbital wave func- 
tions.'* It follows, therefore, that if £ii,o is to have as large a negative 
value as possible, i.e., for maximum stability of the water molecule, the 
quantity {N„« — Nrw) sin'd should have the largest possible positive value. 
Since A^c — Nrw is negative, as seen above, it is evident that sin'd must be 
2 ero, if (Na^ — N^r) sin'0 is not to be negative. In other words, the most 
stable form of the water molecule will be that in which the angle 8 is zero. 
The angle between the two O — H bonds in water should thus be 90®. This 
is exactly the result that was obtained previously on the basis of the postulate 
that the direction of a valence bond is that in which the orbital functions of 
the electrons overlap as much as possible. The foregoing treatment of the 
water molecule may be regarded as a substantiation of this postulate. 

It will be recalled that in the derivation of equation (22.14) the exchange 
integral {de) was neglected; it is known, however, from the hydrogen mole- 
cule problem, that this resonance energy is quite appreciable, and conse- 
quently it is likely to have an influence on the bond angle. The integral 
{de) appears as a negative term in equation (22.2), and since (de) is itself 
negative, it should be small, numerically, in order to permit maximum sta- 
bility of the water molecule. That is to say, the tendency will be for the 
two hydrogen atoms to be as far apart as possible. The effect of the ex- 
change integral (de) will thus be to increase the bond angle in water to a 
value in excess of 90®. By making the assumption that the resonance energy 

” Coolidge, ref. 20; see also. Van Vleck and Cross, ref. 20; Van Vlcclc, /. Chem. Phyj., 2, 2C 
(1934); Penney, Trans. Faraday Jl, 734 (1935). 
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constitutes 0.88 of the total binding energy of a hydrogen molecule (cf. 
Section 17b), utilizing a Morse function (Section 32b) to give the variation 
of this energy with the distance between the hydrogen atoms, and introduc- 
ing calculated values of and A^r„ it is found that 6 should be about 5® 
in order to minimize the energy of the water molecule. This would make 
the angle between the O — H bonds in water equal to 100®, as compared with 
the experimental value of 105®. 


Molecular Orbitals and Valence 

23. Molecular Orbitals and Molecular Configuration.** — Although the 
concept of molecular orbitals does not involve the occurrence of localized 
electron pairs which represent valence bonds, it is of interest to note that 
the treatment leads to the expectation that certain molecular configurations 
are the most stable. In the particular cases of the molecules of water and 
methane, the lowest energy states are found to have spatial arrangements 
similar to those derived by the method of directed valence bonds; the bond 
angles are calculated to be 90® and 109®28', respectively. The procedure 
adopted in the determination of the best configuration may be illustrated, 
again, by consideration of the water molecule. Disregarding the two 2j 
electrons, which have central symmetry, and the two electrons occupying 
the 2p<Tt orbital, which in any case exerts no directional effect since its axis 
is perpendicular to the plane of the water molecule, there remain four 
orbitals to be considered. These are and the two 1 j orbitals of the 
two hydrogen atoms Hs and Hj, respectively, and and , the two 2p 
orbitals of the oxygen atom. It is convenient to take in place of these four 
atomic orbitals, the following eigenfunctions, which are linear combinations 
of the atomic orbitals, viz., 

^ I = (^H, + fn*), 

where the factor l/>2 introduced for normalization purposes. This 
change in the eig^functions leads to a considerable simplification in the 
secular equation for the problem under examination. According to the 
fundamental basis of the molecular orbital treatment (Se cti on 16b), the wave 
funct:on for each electron may be expressed as a linear combination of the 
lour atomic orbitals, if ^ and and hence by the rarianon tboorexn, 
the appropriate secular equation is 


= :^ (Vm. - (23.1) 

If-. = i (23.2) 




f23J) 


a Harti. Z. TSi, 1, 5^ 

Vi- Vbdk *1* Sterscs, : 


2);V; 


I, 177, 
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The orientations of the x and y axes can be chosen arbitrarily without 
loss of generality, and if these are arranged, as in Fig. 17, so as to be sym- 
metrical with respect to the O — H bonds of the water molecule, it is found 
that the matrix elements // 13 , Hui //25, Hu, H 31 , H 41 , H 32 and H42 are all 
zero. The reason for this is to be found in the realization that the eigen- 
functions 4'\ and ^2 are “even,” as also is the Hamiltonian operator, whereas 
yj/z and ^4 are “odd,” in the sense described in Sections 2e and 31b. If the 
integrand as a whole is odd, that is, if it contains one or three odd factors, 
it will be zero; thus 



On the other hand, integrals involving two odd terms, such as H 34 and //« 3 , 
are not zero. If the eigenfunctions ^ 1 , ^ 2 > ^3 and are supposed to be 
normalized and orthogonal, so that Aj,- is equal to unity when t = j, or to 
zero when i 9 ^ J, the secular equation (23.3) reduces to 



This equation can immediately be factorized into two second order equations 
of the form 


//ii - E 

H31 


//12 

//22 - E 


= 0 . 


(23.5) 


Because of certain (Hermitian) properties of the Hamiltonian operator, //12 
is equal to Hu, and Hzi is equal to H 43 ; the lowest root of equation (23.5) 
is then 

E' = K{Hn + Hu) - {(Hn - Hz^)^ + (23.6) 

while that of the other equation, analogous to (23.5) is 

E" = KiHzz + H 44 ) - {{H 33 - H 44 )^ + ^Him- (23.7) 

The total energy E of the system of four electrons is obtained by taking the 
sum of twice each of these energy values, i.e., 

£ = 2£' + 2£”, (23.8) 

but before proceeding to make this summation, some simplification is pos- 
sible. The coulombic integrals, represented by the matrix components Hn 
and //as, refer to the energy of the single electrons on the two hydrogen atoms, 
and hence they are not only equal, but are also independent of the spatial 
configuration of the water molecule. These integrals may thus be replaced 

••The term “bond” as used in the molecular orbital treatment refers to the line joining the 
nuclei of the atoms concerned, e.g., oxygen and hydrogen in the present instance. 
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by the symbol £h. The same considerations apply to and Hu which 
refer to single electrons on the oxygen atom, and for these the symbol Eo 
may be employed. It follows, therefore, from equations (23.6), (23.7) and 
(23.8), that 

E = 2£h + 2Eo - {{En - EoY + 

- {{En - Eo)^ (23.9) 

Since Eh and Eo have no angular dependence, the angular structure of 
the water molecule must depend on the exchange integrals Hn and Hiu 
defined by 

Hn = f = i J Wh, + (23.10) 

and 

7/34 = j * — ^Hj)H(^p,^ — ^po^dr. (23.11) 

Because of the transformation properties of the 2p orbitals [cf. equation 
(22.1)J, it is possible to write 

cos 6 + }pp, sin e (23.12) 

for resolution along the line of the O — H bond, and perpendicular to it; 6 is 
the angle between the x axis and the O— H bond (cf. Fig. 17). Similarly, 
the components of in the same two directions are given by 

sin 4* cos 0. (23.13) 

Noting that and are 1 j, and hence c, orbitals, and remembering 
that integrals involving one a and one tt eigenfunction are zero, it follows 
from equations (23.10), (23.11), (23.12) and (23.13), that 

^12 = J * + 1 ^'H^)H^p,„(cos 0 + sin 6)dT (23.14) 

and 

^34 = j* (4'Ha — 4'Ht)H^p*j(cos0 — sin 6)dT, (23.15) 

where the suffixes a and i as applied to pc refer to resolution along the O— H* 
and O — Hb directions, respectively. 

It can be seen that equation (23.9) for the energy involves the terms 
//i 2 and Huy and consequently the angular dependence of E is determined 
by the quantities (cos 9 + sin 0) and (cos 0 — sin 9) which occur in the ex- 
pressions for Hiz and //s^, respectively. It is apparent that these quantities 
are unchanged when 0 is replaced by — 0, and hence it follows that E 
will have its extreme values, maxima and minima, when 9 is 0, ^ir, ^ir, fir, etc. 
Of these values 0 = 0, ^tt, etc., evidently correspond to minima of equation 
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(23.9)> because of the negative signs. If 6 is zero, the angle between the 
lines joining the oxygen nucleus with the two hydrogen nuclei is 90°, and 
the same will be true if 6 is tt, etc. In other words, the molecular orbital 
treatment, although it does not involve the postulate of localized electron 
pairs, leads to a structure for the water molecule identical with that derived 
by the method of directed valence bonds. In the foregoing calculation no 
allowance was made for the interaction of the electrons in the two hydrogen 
atoms; if this were introduced, it would have the effect of increasing the 
angle between the O — Ho and O — Ht directions. 

Systems of Several Electrons 

24a. Antisymmetric Eigenfunctions. — The method described in Section 
19d for calculating the energy of a system of several electrons is not really 
complete because it does not take into account the possibility of resonance 
among various configurations. An improved, although by no means perfect, 
procedure for evaluating the energy will be considered here, and some of its 
applications will then be described. The first problem is to derive a suitable 
eigenfunction for the system of a number of electrons, and Slater’s extension 
of the Heitler-London method is very convenient.” Suppose there are w 
electrons, represented by the numerals 1, 2, 3, • • •, w, and an equal number 
of single electron orbital eigenfunctions a, r, • • •, n; each of these orbital 
functions will be associated with a spin eigenfunction, a or /3, to complete 
the wave function of the electron. Consider a perfectly general case in which 
the available eigenfunctions are, for example, aa^ c0y • • •, na; let electron 
1 occupy the orbital <j, while electron 2 occupies iy electron 3 occupies r, 
and so on. A possible eigenfunction for the whole system would then be 
obtained, as in the Heitler-London treatment, by multiplying together the 
single electron wave functions; thus, 

= {aa)i(/>0)2(c0)z ■ - • («a)„, (24.1) 

where the subscript numerals indicate which electron occupies each par- 
ticular orbital. Since the energy of the system would be unchanged if the 
coordinates of any pair of electrons, say 1 and 3, were interchanged, an 
equally satisfactory eigenfunction would be 

^ («a)„. (24.2) 

Other interchanges lead to equivalent eigenfunctions, and so it is possible 
to write a general expression for the eigenfunction of the system, viz., 

^ - - • («a)„, (24.3) 

where P stands for the permutation operator which represents the operation 
of exchanging the coordinates of, that is, the orbitals occupied by, any pair 
of electrons. So far no consideration has been given to the question of 

■ SUter. Phyt. Rtv., 38, 1109 (1931). 
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whether these eigenfunctions satisfy the Pauli principle or not. It was seen, 
however, in Section 19a that the complete eigenfunction of a system of two 
or more electrons must be antisymmetric; that is to say, an interchange in 
the coordinates of any pair of electrons must change the sign of the eigen- 
function. This condition can be satisfied by taking a linear combination 
of the functions, represented by equation (24.3), of the form 

= 4 = E ± P(ac),W)2(f/3)3 ■ ■ • (««).. (24.4) 

Vw! 


where the factor l/\^ is introduced for (approximate) normalization pur- 
poses, and the + or — sign is used before each term in the summation ac- 
cording as the particular permutation is obtained from the initial one by an 
even or odd number, respectively, of exchanges in the coordinates of pairs 
of electrons. It is evident that each successive interchange of the coordi- 
nates of any pair of electrons will change the sign, but not the value, of the 
eigenfunction given in equation (24.4). This type of approximate wave 
function for a system is referred to as an antisymmetric eigenfunction; it has 
also been called a determinantal eigenfunction because the summation in 
equation (24.4) can also be represented by the determinant 

(ija)i(^/5)i(cj3)i («a)i 

{aa)2{b0)i{c0)z • • • {nct)i 


{aa)n{b^)n{c&)f^ ' ' • («a)n 



(24.5) 


of which the initial function, equation (24.1), is the diagonal. 

The eigenfunction represented by (24.4) and (24.S) correspond, of course, 
to the particular arrangement of spins represented by equation (24.1), i.e., 
the diagonal of the determinant. Since every one of the n electrons may 
have a spin of either a or /3, there are evidently 2^ ways of arranging the 
spin functions a and /3 among the n electrons. There are consequently 2" 
determinants, similar to equation (24.5), each of which is a possible eigen- 
function for the system of n electrons. 

24b. Bond Eigenfunctions. — Since 2" determinantal eigenfunctions, cor- 
responding to the same energy state, are possible for a system of n electrons, 
it is apparent that the variation function for the system will^dontain 2" 
terms, and the secular equation for the problem will be of the order 2". 
Even for the relatively small number of four electrons, this equation would 
be of the sixteenth order, and would consequently appear to be virtually 
insoluble. However, the problem can be greatly simplified by the use of 
certain methods, the first step being a consideration of bond eigenfunctions. 

It will be supposed that in stable molecules, nearly all of which possess 
an even number of electrons, all the electrons are coupled in pairs with 
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opposite spins; if the number of electrons is odd, there will be one electron 
over, when all the others have coupled. Consider a system of four electrons 
with four available orbitals, a, by c and d\ for a stable system, two of the 
electrons will thus have a spin functions and the other two will have /3 spin 
functions. Six arrangements are then possible, as follows: 



a 

b 

c 

d 

Eigenfunctio 

I 

a 

0 

a 

0 

Pi 

11 

a 

a 


0 

Pn 

III 

a 

/3 

0 

a 

Pm 

IV 

i8 

ct 

a 

0 

Piv 

V 


ot 

0 

a 

pv 

VI 

0 

0 

a 

a 

Pvi 


The corresponding antisymmetrical eigenfunctions are designated by the 
symbols ^i, ^m, ^iv, and ^^vi. Each of these functions would be a 

satisfactory solution for the problem, as also would be a linear combination 
of them. By postulating the pairing of electrons, the number of suitable 
eigenfunctions has thus been reduced from sixteen to six. 

As mentioned above, a further simplification is now possible by the use 
of bond eigenfunctions; these are based on the possible ways of pairing the 
available electrons. In the four-electron system there must be two bonds, 
of course, and these may be arranged in three ways; thus, 

a — b a b a b 

j I 1 ^ 

c — d C d c d 

ABC 


which may be represented by the letters A, B and C. Consider, first, the 
configuration A; each bond means that the pair of electrons involved in the 
bond, viz., a and by and c and dy have opposite spins. This requirement is 
satisfied only by the arrangements I, III, IV and V given above, and hence 
only ^i, ^ixi, ^rv and will appear in the bond eigenfunction of the con- 
figuration A. The bond eigenfunction is now obtained by forming a linear 
combination of the antisymmetric functions ^i, ^m, ^iv and ^v; taking 
as positive, the sign is changed for each interchange in the order of a and 0 
that is necessary to convert 4't into the other functions. Thus, 4'ui is nega- 
tive (one interchange), ^iv is negative (one interchange), and is positive 
(two interchanges). The bond eigenfunction for the structure A is thus 


id'i — 'pill — Piv + P\)i 


( 24 . 6 ) 


where 1/Vi is the approximate normalization factor. 


In exactly the same 
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manner the bond eigenfunction for configuration B is found to be 

i/'B — *7f ('I'll — 'I'm — 'Piv + '/'vi), (24.7) 

\4 

while that for structure C is 

{'I'l — 'pii + — ^vi). (24.8) 

The three bond eigenfunctions, represented by equations (24.6), (24.7) and 
(24.8) are, however, not independent, since 'I'c = 'I'k ^ ^b. The system C, 
with crossed bonds, can thus be expressed in terms of the systems with 
uncrossed bonds; this result is an illustration of a completely general rule: 
any simple crossed bond can be described in terms of two uncrossed bonds. 
Structures with nonintersecting bonds are independent, and they are re- 
ferred to as canonical structures; any possible arrangement of the electrons 
in the form of bonds can be represented in terms of the complete set of such 
structures, known as the canonical set. 

24c. The Four-Electron Problem. — The use of bond eigenfunctions has 
permitted the reduction of the four-electron problem to the state when there 
are but two, instead of sixteen, independent eigenfunctions, viz., and ^b, 
for the system. The variation function may be taken as a linear combina- 
tion of these (real) eigenfunctions, and the secular equation for the problem 
is consequently the second order determinant 


where 

Hkk — Aaa£ 
H-bk ~ Aba£ 

Hab — Aab^I _ rt 

Hbb “ Abb£ I * 

(24.9) 


Haa = 1 ^aHi^a^^t, 

HbB — 1 'I'B&l'BtlT 


and 

HaB = f^BA 

i/ 

= ^ 'f'iM4'BdTy 

(24.10) 


Aaa = 1 'I'A'I'A^Ty 

Abb = 1 'I'B'I'Bdr 


and 

Aab = Aba 

%/ 

= r 'I'A'I'B^T. 

.(24.11) 


If the eigenfunctions 4'k and are known, it should be possible to solve 
the quadratic equation represented by (24.9) and so evaluate the energy of 
the four-electron system. These eigenfunctions can be expressed in terms 
of fu ’/'iij ■ • ^vi by equations (24.6) and (24.7), and hence it is possible to 
write HkKi Aaa, etc., in terms of the corresponding matrix elements of the 
latter eigenfunctions. Since each • • •, involves a fourth order de- 
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terminant, the result would appear to be very cumbersome, but considerable 
simplification follows appropriate consideration of the spin eigenfunctions. 

24d. Nondiagonal Matrix Elements. — Consider the integral //m, de- 
fined by 

(24.12) 

where the antisymmetric eigenfunctions and can be written as [cf. 
equation (24.4)] 

lAi = H ± Pi(**«)i(^/3)j(ca),(i/ji3)4 (24.13) 

and 

lAii = Z ± PiiC«ci£)i(^a)2(<^^)i((/|8)4, (24.14) 

in which Pi and Pn represent the permutation operators. It follows, 
therefore, that 

Hin = ^ J'SZ ± ^i(.aa)i{l>0)2(ca)i(d^)i] 

X H{]C ± Piiiaa)i{^a)2(c$)t(dl3)i]dT. (24.15) 

Since the permutations include every possible exchange of the coordinates 
of pairs of electrons, as explained above, the result will be unchanged if the 
integrand in (24.15) is multiplied throughout by any other permutation oper- 
ator P. If the latter is chosen successively in such a way as to reverse each 
operation Pi in the summation, i.e., P = Pf^, so that PPi is the identity 
operator that leaves the original arrangement unchanged, then every term 
in the summation involved in ^i will be the same. It follows, therefore, that 

Y. ± PPi{aa)i{iff)2(ca)i(dfi)i = ^\[{aa)x{h$)2{ca)t{d0)^], (24.16) 

since there are 4! terms in the summation. The expression for Hm thus 
becomes 


ffiii = ^ {(«a)i(^^)j(fa)i(<ii|3)4lH(^ ± 'P\aa)i{ba)2{c0)i{d$)A]drj (24.17) 

where the operator P' replaces PPn. It will be noted that the factor 1/4! 
in equation (24.15) cancels out with 4! in equation (24.16); this is not en- 
tirely a matter of chance, for the normalization factor 1/V^ in the eigen- 
functions was chosen partly with this end in view. 

A further reduction in the integral Hi n can be achieved by making use 
of the assumption (Section 19a) that orbital and spin portions of the eigen- 
function do not interact. The integral in equation (24.17) contains 4!, i.e., 
24, terms, because of the permutations implied by the operator P'; one of 
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these terms, chosen at random, and to which the symbol 1 may be given, is 

/ = Jl(«a),W)2M3(^/3),|Hj(aa)i(M3(f«>(^/3)4l</T. (24.18) 

If the Hamiltonian does not operate on the spin functions, as indicated above, 
the orbital and spin parts in the integral may be separated; thus, 

I = f {aiif2C3di)'H-(a2i'zCi(ii)dT f ai/Sit/oj f f aldca (24.19) 


where is an element of spin space. The spin eigenfunctions are always 
supposed to be normalized and mutually orthogonal, so that 

f aijSii/w = 0, f = 0, 



It follows, therefore, that the integral / given in equation (24.18) must be 
zero. It can be seen that all other analogous integrals will be zero unless the 
spin eigenfunctions before and after the Hamiltonian operator match exactly; 
in the latter case all the spin terms similar to those in equations (24.20) 
will be unity. The matrix components of the operator H, such as H\ i, H\ ii, 
etc., that are not zero will consequently be equal to the orbital functions 
only, the integrals of the spin function being unity. In the case of the matrix 
element /fm, defined by equation (24.17), there are only four terms that 
are not zero; these are: 


(i) - J| (ac)i(i«2(<r«)3(./3).)Hl (aa),(2a),(f3)3(./;3), )./t 

(ii) + Jl(.2a).(2«i(<ra)3(./^)4)H{(fl«),(Ml(rf)2(</^).l* 

(iii) + J |(.Ja).(W3(ra)3(.2^).)Hl(«a).(2«)s((/3).(</^)3)* 

(iv) - J |(aa),(23)3(fa)3(.23).jHl(aa)a(2a)i(f/3).(.2^)3l.2T. 


The signs preceding the integrals are determined in accordance with the 
significance of the operator ±P', namely, a positive sign when the number 
of permutations from the initial state is even, and a negative sign for an odd 
number of permutations. The integral in (i) arises from the single exchange 
of the orbitals h and c in the original form {aa)x{boi) 2 {c^') 3 {d^')^y of (equa- 
tion (24.14)); hence its sign is negative. Integrals (ii) and (iii) both result 
from two permutations, viz., et-b and a-c in (ii) and c-d and b-d in (iii); 
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hence these have positive signs. Finally, the integral (iv) arises from three 
exchanges in the initial form of ^n, viz., a-b^ c-d and a-d^ so that the sign 
( of this integral is negative. 

It can be shown that if the orbital functions were mutually orthogonal, 
the integrals resulting from the exchange of more than one pair of electrons 
would be zero. In practice, however, these eigenfunctions are not com- 
pletely orthogonal; nevertheless, the departure from orthogonality is not 
large, and the integrals that involve more than one permutation, the so- 
called multiple-exchange integraUy may be taken as virtually zero. It follows, 
therefore, that of the four integrals given above, integral (i), which is a single- 
exchange integral^ is the only one different from zero. This means that all 
the integrals involved in H\ n, except the resonance integral (i), are zero for 
one reason or another; hence is equal to integral (i), and since the spin 
contribution of the latter is unity, as already seen, it follows that 

Hill — J* {aib2CzdAyB.{aibiC2di)dr. 

This result is frequently abbreviated by omitting the numerals and writing 
the orbitals in the order of the subscripts; at the same time the integration 
is indicated by two vertical lines; thus 

Hill = — {abcd\H\acbd) — — {be). (24.21) 

A still further simplification is achieved by writing this integral merely as 
— {bc)y which implies a single-exchange (resonance) integral involving a 
permutation of the coordinates of the orbitals b and c. 

The important achievement represented by the foregoing arguments is 
that the complex expression of equation (24.15) has been reduced to the 
single term of equation (24.21). The general rule for carrying out this 
simplification is as follows: The matrix component Hii between two different 
antisymmetric (determinantal) eigenfunctions is zero unless the two eigen- 
functions differ only by a single interchange of spins in two orbitals; in the 
latter case, it is equal to the negative of the single exchange (resonance) 
integral between these orbitals. Consideration of the six arrangements in 
Section 24b shows that I and II differ only by the interchange of the spins 
on the orbitals b and c; hence the general rule leads to the result obtained 
above. Similarly, for some other cases, it is found that 

Him = - {abcd\H\abdc) = - {cd) 

Hiiv = — {abcd\H\bacd) — — {ab) 

Hiiivi = — {abcd\H\bacd) = — {ab) 

Hiyv = - {abcd\H\abdc) = - {cd). (24.22) 

These matrix components are required for later use. Among others, mcn- 
f tion may be made of the elements Huy and /fiviv; these are both zero, 
since they each involve the two exchanges a and b, and c and d. 
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24e. Diagonal Matrix Elements. — Attention must now be turned to the 
diagonal matrix elements, that is, the ones involving two identical eigen- 
functions, e.g., Hiiy //nil, etc.; these can be simplified in a manner exactly 
similar to that already described for the nondiagonal matrix element H\i\. 
It is found, for example, that 

Hii = {abcd\H\abcd) — {abcd\H\cbad) — {abcd\H\adcb). (24.23) 

The first integral, which is the matrix component of the Hamiltonian oper- 
ator between two identical orbital eigenfunctions, is the coulombic integral; 
this is given the symbol Q and has the same significance as described in 
Section 15c, except that two (or more) electron pairs are now concerned. 
The expression (24.23) for H\i may thus be written as 

Hii = Q - (ac) - {bd). (24.24) 

The general rule for evaluating the diagonal matrix component is to take 
the coulombic integral and subtract all exchange (resonance) integrals be- 
tween orbitals associated with the same spin. It is seen that in configuration 
I (p. 117) the two orbitals a and c have the same spin, as also do the orbitals 
b and d'., the result in equation (24.24) then follows directly from the rule. 
Some of the other diagonal elements, which will be required shortly, are 
readily found to be given by 

//in III = {abcd\H\abcd) — {abcd\H\dbca) — {abcd\H\acbd) 

= Q- (ad) - (be) 

//iviv = [abcd\H\abcd) - {abcd\H\dbca) - {abcd\H\acbd) 

= Q- {ad) ~ {be) 

Hyy = {abcd\H\abcd) - {abcd\H\cbad) - {abcd\H\adcb) 

= Q- {ac) - {bd). (24.25) 

It is now possible to proceed to the evaluation of the integrals //aa, //ab 
and //bb required for the solution of the secular equation (24.9). Utilizing 
the expression for ^a in equation (24.6), it is seen that 

//aa = J^^aH^a^/t 

= a((//ii + //mill + //iviv + Hyy) 

— 2{Hi III + Hi IV + //in V + Hiyy — Hi y — Hill iv) } • (24.26) 

Introducing the values for the matrix components, given by equations 
(24.21), (24.22), (24.24) and (24.25), the result is 

//aa = \{^Q - l{ac) - 2{hd) - 2{ad) - 2{bc) + ^{ab) + ^{cd)] 

= Q- h{{ac) + {bd) + (ad) + {be)] + {ab) + {cd). (24.27) 

24f. General Rules.®® — The other integrals in equation (24.9) can be 
obtained in an analogous manner, but there are certain general rules which 

** Eyring and Kimball, J. Chem. Phys.^ 1, 239, 626 (1933); see also, Pauling, ihid y 1, 280 
(1933). 
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simplify the derivation; these are particularly convenient for systems involv- 
ing more than four electrons. The procedure that must be followed in the 
application of the rules is first to write down the bond arrangements corre- 
sponding to the bond eigenfunctions involved in the integral. For example, 
in the integral Hkk the two bond eigenfunctions are of the type A, and the 
bond systems are both a — b c — d. A start is now made by assigning a spin 
of a arbitrarily to the <?’s, then the spin of the b's must be /3, since combina- 
tion of an a with a /3 is required for bond formation. Thus, giving a definite 
spin to the a’s fixes that of the ^’s, but not that of any other electron; a and 
b are then said to form a cycle., which is designated by the symbol {ajb). For 
later requirements, the numerator contains the orbital associated with spin 
O', and the denominator that associated with spin /3. An arbitrary spin a 
is now assigned to <r; then d must have the spin /3, so that {cjd) forms another 
cycle. The cycle system for the matrix component //aa is thus {alb){cld). 
It may be remarked that this procedure is really a method for finding the 
number of antisymmetric eigenfunctions that the two bond functions have 
in common; since the spin in each cycle could have been chosen arbitrarily 
in two ways, the number is equal to 2*, where x is the number of cycles. 
The matrix element involving the bond eigenfunctions is now found by 
means of the following general expression in which y is the number of bonds: 

//lm = I [!? + §( E - E J{C, m -\T. (24.28) 

where 

YL J{oil^) = sum of single-exchange integrals between electrons in the same 

cycle with opposite spins 

J(<x,0) = sum of single-exchange integrals between electrons in the same 
cycle with the same spin 
2 Jij = sum of all single-exchange integrals. 

Equation (24,28) may now be applied to the evaluation of //aa, in which 
the two cycles are (a/b) and (c/d), with a and b, and also c and d, having 
opposite spins; since .v is 2 and y is also 2, as there are two bonds, it is 
found that 

II KK = Y^-IQ + \\{ab) + ied) ~ 

- + {cd) + {ac) + {bd) + {ad) + {bc)n 

- !? - + W + {ad) + {be)] + {ab) + {cd), (24.29) 

in exact agreement with equation (24.27). The same procedure gives for 
Wbb the result 

//bf = 0 - \{{ab) + {cd) -\-{ad) + {bc)\ + {ac) + {bd). (24.30) 
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For the determination of /Tab it must be remembered that the two bond 
83 rstems A and B are different; if an arbitrary spin a is assigned to then b 
must have spin /3 in both systems, as shown below. 


A 

a — b 
a /3 


c — d 


a — c 
a 


b—d 


In this case there is now no complete cycle, for c must have spin ^ (to give 
the bond a — c in B) and d must have spin a (to form the bond b — </); the 
complete spin assignment is thus 


A 

a — b c — d 

a P oe 


B 

a — c 
a /3 


b—d 
0 a 


There is consequently one cycle only, represented by {adjbc), and application 
of equation (24.28) gives 


2 /ab = + ^{(ab) + (ac) + (bd) + {cd) — {ad) — {be)] 

— ^\{ab) + {ac) + {bd) + {cd) + {^d) + (^r)}] 

= m + {ab) + {ac) + {bd) + {cd)\ - {ad) - {be). (24.31) 


There remains now, finally, the evaluation of the A*s, the matrix com- 
ponents of unity; these are given by expressions analogous to those for Ha.a, 
Has and such as equation (24.26), except that the operator is unity. 
In other words, the matrix components /fn, /fun, etc. are replaced by 
Ai I, Ai iii> etc., defined by 

An = j*MidTy Ann “ etc., (24.32) 

the antisymmetric eigenfunctions being real. If the approximation is made 
of taking the eigenfunctions, ^i, etc., to be normalized and mutually 
orthogonal, terms such as Ai i, for the matrix component between identical 
eigenfunctions, are unity, while those, such as Anii> between different eigen- 
functions, are zero. It follows, therefore, utilizing equation (24.26), that 

Aaa = i(Aii -b Aiiim 4- Aiviv -f* Avv) 

= KH- 1 + 1 + 1) = 1. (24.33) 

It can be readily seen that, in general, the value of Aj,- is equal to the coeffi- 
cient of Q in the corresponding expression for //<,•; hence, from equation 
(24.30), Abb = 1, and from (24.31) Aab = 

24g. Evaluation of Energy. — ^The values for the various /f's and A*s may 
now be inserted into the secular equation (24.9), and the resulting quadratic 
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equation solved for E\ it is then found that 

] £ = e ± + icd) - (ac) - 

' + (i^d) - (3r) - iaW 

+ MW + W - W - {cd)n‘^. (24.34) 

Of the two solutions, represented by the plus and minus signs, the one with 
the plus sign represents the lowest energy value, since the coulombic and 
exchange integrals are negative,” and this should correspond, within the 
accuracy of the variation treatment, to the actual state of the four-electron 
system. 

For certain purposes, it is convenient to replace the exchange (resonance) 
integrals {al>) and {cd) by ai and at, {ac) and (dd) by and / 32 > and (^r) 
and {ad) by 71 and 72 ; respectively. The symbols a and j9 as used here 
have, of course, no connection with the spin eigenfunctions. Equation 
(24.34) then becomes 

£ = (? + [M («i + «») - (^1 + | 32 ) 1 ^ + M (^1 + P2) - (71 + 7 =) P 

, + M(7 i + 72 ) - («i + (24.35) 

and if a is written for ai + 02 , /3 for 0\ + fit and 7 for 71 + 72 , it is seen that 

£ = (2 + CM(« - + (^ - 7 )* + (7 - (24.36) 

The result obtained in this manner can be readily adapted to a system 
of three electrons, i.e., with three orbitals, such as a, b and c. The energy 
can be obtained from equation (24.34) by omitting all reference to d\ thus, 

£ = (? + - iac)\^ + M(^c) - (^^)P + MCM - !“]*'“ (24.37) 

= )? + [M(« - ^)’ + 03 - 7 )* + (7 - J'S (24.38) 

in which a, fi and 7 have been used for the exchange integrals {ab), {ac) 
and {be), respectively. It will be observed that equations (24.36) and 
(24.38) are of exactly the same form. 

For systems involving more than four electrons, the procedure adopted 
in calculating the energy, using antisymmetric electron eigenfunctions and 
bond eigenfunctions, is exactly similar to that described above. The same 
general rules are used to derive the canonical set of structures, the various 
eigenfunctions and the matrix components. The secular equation will, of 
course, be of the same order as the number of canonical structures. Some 
illustrations will be given in Section 26 in connection with the solution of 
the ben 2 ene and other problems. It may be remarked that if a system 
contains an odd number of electrons, it is treated as one with the next higher 
even number, and then the additional electron is assumed to be moved to 
infinity, so that all terms containing reference to it are ignored. 

f "This ii because the corresponding forces are attractive at all reasonable internuclear 

distances (cf. Fig. 9). 
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. — The energy of the four- 
electron system as given by equation (24.36) takes into account the fact that 
there are two independent ways, represented by the structures A and B, 
of joining the electrons in pairs. In other words, it includes the contribution 
of the energy due to resonance among the two structures. The magnitude 
of this contribution can be estimated by calculating the energy for a single 
structure A or B, and comparing it with the value given by equation (24.36). 
For the structure A, for example, the energy Ek can be determined by [cf. 
equation (21.1)] 

(24.39) 


Introducing the values of Hkk and Aaa given by equations (24.29) and 
(24.33), it follows that 


£a = 


/ 




H 


AA 


/ 


V'A^A<fr 


Aaa ' 


24h. Determination of Resonance Energy 


£a = ^ + {ab) + {cd) — \ { {ac) + {bd) -|- {ad) + {be ) } 

= ^ + “1 + <*2 — 503i + ^2 + 7i + 72 ) 

= ^03 + 7). (24.40) 

In exactly the same manner it can be shown that if the structure B had been 
the only one, the energy £b would be given by 

= <2 + {ac) + {bd) — I ( {ab) + {cd) + {ad) + {be ) ) 

= i? + ^ + 7 ). (24.41) 

The resonance energy is equal to £ — £a, as given by equations (24.36) and 

(24.40) in the first case, and to £ — £b, given by equations (24.36) and 

(24.41) in the second case. Attention may be called to the fact that in 
equation (24.40), a, which is equal to {ab) + {cd), represents the sum of the 
exchange integrals between bonded pairs of electrons, while 03 + 7)> equal 
to {ac) -f {bd) {ad) {be), is the sum of the exchange integrals between 
nonbonded pairs. The terms /3 and {a + 7 ) have, respectively, the same 
significance in equation (24.41). It follows, therefore, that wh%n resonance 
among different structures is ignored or is absent, it is possible to write 

E = Q + zjii-hi:jis. 

i a 

where and have the same significance as in the identical equation 
(19.10). The use of this expression to derive the energy of the water mole- 
cule in Section 22 is thus justified by the fact that there is only one reasonable 
way of coupling the electrons in the molecule of water, and consequently 
the question of resonance does not arise. 
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Systems of Several Electrons: Applications 

25. Activation Energy of Chemical Reaction.^* — An interesting applica- 
tion of the quantum mechanical treatment of systems involving several 
electrons is to the calculation of the energy of activation of a chemical 
reaction; this is the energy, in excess of the normal value, which must be 
acquired by reacting substances before they can undergo chemical change. 
Consider the reaction 

WX + YZ = WY + XZ, 

in which the pairs of atoms W and X in WX, Y and Z in YZ, W and Y 
in WY, and X and Z in XZ are each joined by a two-electron bond. The 
reaction can, therefore, be regarded as a rearrangement of electron pairs, as 
may be seen by writing it in the form 

W— X W X 

- I I 

Y— Z Y Z. 

The coupling of the electrons in the initial state is similar to the arrangement 
A on page 117, while in the final state it is similar to B. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in the reactants the distances between W and Y, 
and X and Z, are large, while those between W and X, and Y and Z are 
small; in the products, the reverse will be the case. The problem is, there- 
fore, to evaluate the energy of the four-electron system as the configuration 
changes from that represented by WX -}- YZ to that implied by WY + XZ. 
From these changes information can be obtained concerning the activation 
energy of the reaction. 

In principle, the method of solving this problem is to utilize equation 
(24.38), for the four-electron system, and to evaluate the coulombic and 
exchange integrals, using suitable eigenfunctions, for various internuclear 
distances. The situation is similar to that involved in the Heitler-London 
treatment of the hydrogen molecule (Section 15), except that it is now much 
more complicated. It Is, in fact, so complex that a solution along these 
lines is almost out of the question, and an alternative, approximate, method 
has been proposed. Since it makes use of experimental data, in addition to 
the results of quantum mechanics, it is generally referred to as the semi- 
empirical method for calculating activation energies. 

Suppose that in the four-electron system treated in Section 24, two of 
the electrons, e.g., c and dy were removed to an infinite distance from each 
other and from a and b. All terms involving c and d in equation (24.34) 
would then disappear, and the expression for the energy of the system would 
reduce to 

E^ = Q-\- {ab). (25.1) 

*• Eyring and Polanyi, Z. phys. Chem., B12> 279 (1931); Eyring, J. An. Chen. Soc., 53, 2537 
(1931); for further details and applications, see Glasstone, Laidlcr and Eyring, “The Theory of 
Rate Processes.” 
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The coulombic energy represents the interaction between the electrons a and 
b only, and this may be represented by the symbol A\\ similarly the exchange 
integral {ab) may be replaced by ai, so that 

£06 ~ A\ 0 ( 1 . (25.2) 

An analogous expression Eu = + <*2 can be obtained for the energy of 

the electrons c and (/, with a and b at infinity, and similar equations can be 
derived for the other four possible ways of pairing the electrons, as shown in 
Fig. 18. The quantities //i, A^^ £ 1 , ^ 2 , C\ and C% are the coulombic ener- 
gies for the various electron pairs, and 
«i, a 2 , /3i, ^ 2 , 7 i and 72 * which have 
the same significance as in equation 

(24.35) , are the corresponding exchange 
(resonance) energies. The coulombic 
(classical) energy is additive in char- 
acter, and hence Q for the four-electron 
system, as it appears in equations 

(24.35) and (24.36), is equal to the sum 
of the six coulombic energies for the 
separate electrons pairs. 

If the two electrons taking part in 
any pair, e.g., a and by are both lx 
electrons, it is evident that the equation (25.2) for the energy will be analo- 
gous to that which appears in the hydrogen molecule problem, equation 
(15.14). The approximation is made, therefore, of taking the ratio of the 
coulombic energy A\ to the total energy A\ + ai, as being equal to the same 
ratio in molecular hydrogen. According to the calculations of Sugiura, de- 
picted graphically in Fig. 9, the coulombic energy is from 10 to 15 per cent 
of the binding energy of the hydrogen molecule, depending on the inter- 
nuclear distance, provided the latter is not too small. It is supposed, there- 
fore, as the basis of the semi-empirical calculation, that the coulombic energy 
is always a constant fraction, e.g., IS per cent, of the total binding energy, 
irrespective of the internuclear distance and of the nature of the atoms con- 
cerned. The proportion of coulombic energy mentioned above is applicable, 
presumably, only if Ij electrons are involved; it appears from certain calcula- 
tions that the proportion increases as the principal quantum number of the 
X electrons increases. 

Now that a method is available of dividing the total energy into its 
constituent parts, the next problem is the determination of this energy for 
various internuclear distances. For this purpose use is made of spectro- 
scopic data and the Morse equation (see Section 32b); this equation expresses 
the binding energy of a diatomic molecule as a function of the internuclear 
distance, and so it can be employed to calculate the separate coulombic and 
exchange energies. In the case of the reaction WX + YZ = WY + XZ, it 
would be necessary to have the Morse functions for six diatomic molecules. 
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viz,, WX, YZ, WY, XZ, WZ and XY, and if these were available it would 
be possible to derive the separate quantities A\-, Aiy At, and the 

[ sum of which is equal to Q, and ai, a 2 > azy ctiy o-b and ae, for any desired 
interatomic distances. With these data, the corresponding energies of the 
four-electron system could then be readily determined from equation (24.35). 
In this way, the nature of the energy path from the initial to the final state 
could be traced, and the energy of the intermediate or activated state could 
be determined. 

Because of the large number of independent internuclear distances in- 
volved in the reaction between four atoms, the results are not easy to in- 
terpret, but the general nature of the procedure may be readily understood 
in the case of the reaction 

X + YZ = XY + Z 

involving three atoms, each supposed to possess a 1/ electron available for 
bond formation. By means of three Morse equations, for the diatomic 
molecules XY, YZ and XZ, and the assumption made above concerning the 
proportion of coulombic energy, it is possible to derive all the information 
^ necessary for the evaluation of the energy of the three-electron system by 
means of equation (24.38). This energy is calculated as a function of the 
two internuclear distances Y — Z and X — Y; in the initial state Y Z is 
small while X — Y is large, but in the final state the reverse is the case. The 
calculations are simplified by assuming a linear configuration of the atoms 
X, Y and Z, since it can be shown that this arrangement is the one requiring 
4 minimum of energy. The results are 
then plotted in the form of a contour 
diagram, with the X — Y distances as 
abscissae and the Y — Z distances as or- 
dinates, the various contour lines passing 
through points of equal energy. The | 
potential energy surface obtained in this | 
manner is found to consist of two valleys, 
each parallel to one of the axes, sepa- ^ 
rated by a pass shaped somewhat like a 
saddle. It appears from the nature of 
this surface that as the atom X is brought 
up to the molecule YZ, by the most favor- 
able reaction path, along the bottom of 
one of the valleys, the potential energy 

of the system increases at first slowly and Fjo. 19. Potential energy surface 

then more rapidly until a maximum is i • j 

reached at the top of the energy pass. The system can then conU^e down 
the bottom of the other valley, leading finally to the products X An 
(Fig. 19). The energy difference between the highest jwmt of the path, i.e., 
the top of the pass, which gives the position of the activated state, an e 
level representing the reactants, is virtually equivalent to the energy 
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activation of the reaction. Activation energies have been calculated in this 
manner for a number of reactions; on the whole the results are in fairly 
satisfactory agreement with experiment. 

The question of activation energies may be considered in another, more 
approximate, manner. Taking the potential energy of an atom as 2 ero, the 
energy of the reactant system X 4* YZ, with X at a large distance from YZ, 
is given by an equation similar to (25.1), i.e., Q oc. As X is brought up 
nearer to YZ, the potential energy of the system increases, and when the 
activated state is reached the three atoms are close together. If the possi- 
bility of resonance is ignored, the energy would now be given by an expres- 
sion identical with equation (24.40); since and y are negative, this energy 
is greater than that in the original state. The energy difference, equal to 
^(0 7)> is approximately equivalent to the activation energy; /3 and y 

are the resonance energies for XY and XZ, and the values depend on the 
distances between the nuclei in the activated state. The simple treatment 
outlined in this paragraph differs from the more detailed calculations de- 
scribed above, because the latter takes into account the resonance which 
occurs in the activated state when the three (or four) atoms are close to- 
gether. The energy of activation is thus less than would have been the case 
had there been no resonance. 


26a. The Benzene Problem.”— It was seen in Section 20f that in benzene 
each carbon atom may be supposed to have three trigonal orbitals, lying in 
the plane of the benzene ring, while a fourth, pure 2p, orbital projects at 
n^t angles to this plane. The energy of the electrons occupying the trigonal 
orbitals and their interaction with the electrons in the j£>-orbitals may be 
neglected. In any event, these quantities appear to the same extent in all 
the structures of the benzene molecule considered below, and their inclusion 
leads merely to a change in the arbitrary zero of energy. The purpose of 
the following calculations is primarily to calculate the resonance energy in 
benzene, and this involves a difference between two energy terms; the posi- 
tion of the arbitrary zero will thus not affect the results. It will be adequate, 
therefore, to consider only the different modes of interaction in pairs of the 
electrons forming the pure Ip orbitals, or, in other words, the different 
possible rir bonds. Five independent interactions, or groups of tw bonds, 
based on the concept of localized pairs, are possible and these represent the 
canonical set of structures, as shown below. (The configurations C, D and 
involving electronic interactions over unusually large distances, e.g., the 



WK r (193J); see also, Sherman, Hid., 2, 488 (1934); 

Whelan(l,»i/^.,3, 230 (1935); Huckel,Z.i>/i;r«*, 70, 204 (1931). » > v 
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para-para bond, are sometimes referred to as excited structures.') All other 
interactions can be shown to be represented by a linear combination of the 
five canonical structures. If the single (era) bonds between the carbon 
atoms are included, these five structures of benzene are as follows: 



The first two of these are seen to be identical with the two Kekule structures. 

The eigenfunction for the six p electron system of benzene may be repre- 
sented as a linear combination of the wave functions of the five canonical 
structures; thus, 

^ — arpA + + opc + d\pT> + epE (26.1) 


[see equation (17.7)]. It will be seen later that the coefficients a and b are 
equal, and so also are c, d and e\ this is to be expected, since the structures 
A and B are equivalent, on the one hand, and C, D and E are equivalent, 
on the other hand. In any event, taking the most general case as repre- 
sented by equation (26.1), the variation theorem may be applied to evaluate 
the energy of the benzene system, which may be regarded as resonating 
among the five structures, and also to determine the coefficients by c, 
d and e. 

In setting up the secular equation for the benzene problem, the same 
essential approximations are made as in the treatment of the four-electron 
problem in Section 24. The antisymmetrical eigenfunctions are taken to 
be normalized and mutually orthogonal, and all exchange (resonance) 
integrals involving more than one interchange of a pair of electrons are set 
equal to zero. Further, the problem is greatly simplified, without causing 
serious error, by neglecting all exchange integrals other than those involving 
an interchange of electrons on adjacent atoms. The secular equation for 
the problem is 


^AA — AaaE 

77 ba — Aba£ 

Hck — ^ckB 
^foA— A daE 


77ad— AabE 
— AbbE 
7/cb — Acb£ 
//db — Adb£ 
^EB"* AebE 


^AC — AaC^ 
/7 bc — Abc£ 
Hec — AccE 
/70C— Adc^ 
//ec*"Aec£ 


/7ad— Aad£ 
^bd“AbdE 
Hco — AcdE 
— AddE 

Hvn— ^vt>E 


//ae“AaeE 
//be” AbeE 
/^ce—AceE 
7/de— Ade^ 
7/ee— Aee£ 



(26.2) 


and by utilizing the method of cycles described in Section 24f, it can be 
readily shown that this equation becomes 


i(e-£)+!a 

i(«2-£)+§a 


{Q-E)+\a 

i(^-£)+§« 

h{Q-E)-¥\a 


§(G-£)+§« i(0--E)+f« \(.Q-£:)+U 

i((2-E)+ia \{Q-E)-tr\a |(^-£) + §a 

(0-£) i(^-£) + ia 

\{Q-E)+^a (Q-E) i(Q-E)+|a 

M-E^+U \iQ-E)+ia (Q-E) 


“ 0 , 

(26.3) 
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where Q is the coulombic energy, and a. is used to represent the single ex- 
change integrals between adjacent atoms, viz., {ab')^ {cd)y (</f) and {tf)y 
which are all equal in niagnitude. The determinant (26.3) can be reduced 
to three linear factors 

(,2 - £) - 2 a = 0 , (0 - £) - 2 a = 0 

and i? - £ = 0, (26.4) 

and the quadratic factor 

{Q - EY - 2{Q - E)a - 12a“ = 0, (26.5) 

for which the solutions for Q — E are 2a, 2a, 0, (1 — Vl3)® (1 + VT^)®* 

Since the exchange integral a has a negative value (cf. Section 24g), the 
solution (1 — Vl3)« represents the state with the lowest energy; thus 

- £ = (1 - Vl3)«, 

0 + cvn - 

= (2 + 2.6055a. (26.6) 

If the possibility of resonance among the five structures had not been 
taken into consideration, and the benzene molecule had been regarded as 
consisting of a single Kekule form only, the secular equation would then have 
had the simple form 

- E' = 0y (26.7) 

where E' is the energy of the Kekule structure. Introducing the value of 
^AA> which is the same as in equation (26.3), it follows that 

Q + E' = 0y 

E' = 1.5a. (26.8) 

The additional energy resulting from resonance between the five independent 
canonical structures is equal to £ — E\ as given by equations (26.6) and 
(26.8), and this is equal to 1.1055a. It will be seen later that this amounts 
to about 36 Real, per mole, and so resonance makes an important contribu- 
tion to the stability of the benzene molecule. 

It may be noted that the result given in equation (26.8) for a single 
Kekule structure, without the effect of resonance, can also be obtained 
directly from equation (19.10), viz., 

= (2 + E /» - i Z /./. (26.9) 


Considering only the a-it bonds, and neglecting all exchange integrals involv- 
ing nonadjacent atoms, it is evident that ^ Ju for bonded atoms is 3a, and 
for nonbonded atoms is also 3a; hence, 

£' - <2 + l.Sa, 


as before. 
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It is of interest to calculate the value of the energy E" of the benzene 
system if resonance occurred only between the two Kekule structures A 
and B; the secular equation for this case is 


{Q - E") + 
\iQ - E") + 


\{Q - F') + la 

{Q - F') + la 



(26.10) 


and hence the lowest energy is found to be given by 


^ + 2.4a. 


(26.11) 


The resonance energy for the two Kekule structures is thus E" — i.e., 

0.9a, compared with the total resonance energy of l.OSSa. The two Kekule 
forms A and B thus contribute about 85 per cent of the energy due to reso- 
nance, while IS per cent is contributed by the three excited structures C, 
D and E. 

Evaluation of the coefficients r, d and c in equation (26.1), by the 
usual variation method procedure described in Section 14c, shows that a 
and i are equal, and if these are taken as unity, the coefficients r, d and e 
are each 0.4341; so that 

'p = {'f'A. + ^b) + 0.4341(^c + + iAe)- (26.12) 


The probability of any structure is proportional to the square of its coefficient 
in the complete eigenfunction hence the total probability of the two Kekule 
structures A and B is given by 


2X1^ 

(2 X 1*) + }3 X (0.4341)*} 


0.78. 


The probability of the electronic configuration of the benzene molecule being 
that of one or other of the two Kekule structures is thus 0.78, compared with 
0.22 for the three excited structures. 

If it had been assumed originally that the coefficients a and were the 
same, and that r, d and e were also equal, the fifth order determinant repre- 
senting the setfilar equation (26.3), could have been reduced to one of the 
second order, viz.. 


|(C-£)+6a 3(Q- E)+ 9a 

3((? - £) + 9a 1(1? - £) + 9a 


(26.13) 


The lowest of the two solutions is 

£ - 0 + (VU - 

in agreement with the result given by equation (26.6). 
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26b. Molecular Orbital Treatment of Benzene.’® — As in the localized 
pair method in the preceding section, the benzene problem considered by 
the method of molecular orbitals involves six Ip wave functions, one for 
each of the carbon atoms. Each electron is regarded as moving in the field 
produced by the nuclei and all the electrons other than itself. The eigen- 
function (molecular orbital) for a single electron in the benzene system can 
then be represented by a linear combination of the wave functions i/'s, 
'I' it ’/'s and yp6t of the six separated electrons. Assuming the latter orbitals 
to be normalized and orthogonal to each other, the secular equation for the 
system becofnes 


n-E 

Hi2 

Hu 

Hn 

Ht^-E 

Hu 

Hn 

Hzi 

Hzz- 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 


Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hza 

Hzz 

Hzt 

u-E 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu-E 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu 

Hu- 



(26.14) 


where E is now the energy of a single electron in the potential field of the 
remainder of the molecule. Since the electrons are all equivalent, it is 
evident that the coulombic integrals Hut //as, //as, Hut Ha and Htt will 
all be equal, and their value may be represented by q; thus 

//,,■ = J = q. (26.15) 


The suffix i refers to any one of the six electrons, and hence may have the 
value 1, 2, 3, 4, S or 6. The Hamiltonian operator H is the one appropriate 
to the field in which each electron moves. The resonance integrals involving 
exchange of electrons between adjacent carbon atoms are //u, //s8> //«<> 
HiSy and //ei, and the corresponding matrix components lying on the 
other side of the diagonal are // 21 , //sj, Huy //b 4 , //es and ^i«. These are 
ail equal and may be represented by /3; thus 

Hii = = /3, (26.16) 

where j is equal to i zL 1. All the other exchange integrals, involving the 
eigenfunctions of electrons on nonadjacent atoms, are assumed to be zero. 
The secular equation (26.14) thus reduces to 








(26.17) 


« Wheland, J. Chem. Phys.^ 2, 474 (1934); see also, Huckel, Z. Physik, 72, 310 (1931); 76, 
628 (1932). / > > 
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The general solution of an equation of this type, which will, incidentally, 
represent the secular equation for the molecular orbital treatment of any 
system involving more than two equivalent electrons, is given by 

?-£=- 23 cos^. ( 26 . 18 ) 

where n is number of rows (or columns) in the determinant, i.e., the number 
of electrons in the system, and j will have a series of values 1, 2, 3, • • •, 
for the n solutions. In the present case n is 6 , and it can be readily shown, 
since the exchange integral ^ is negative, that the three lowest roots are 

£ = ? + 2 ^, 

E = q ? 

and 

E = q-\-&. (26.19) 

The eigenfunctions corresponding to these three lowest eigenvalues can each 
have two electrons of opposite spin assigned to them; this is merely a conse- 
quence of the Pauli principle and does not mean to imply localized pairs. 
The total energy of the six Ip electrons in benzene is thus taken as twice the 
sum of the three lowest roots, that is, 6q + 8^- If the benzene molecule 
had consisted of a single Kckulc structure, so that each 2p electron could be 
regarded as associated with only one adjacent 2p electron, the molecular 
orbital for a single electron would be a linear combination of two wave func- 
tions, c.g., and ^ 2 , ypi and ^ 4 , or ^4 and 4't. The energy of a single electron 
may then be obtained by the solution of any one of three secular equations 
of the type 


9 - ^ ^ =0 

0 q-E 

(26.20) 

the lowest root of which gives 

£ = y + /3. 

(26.21) 


The total energy of the system of six electrons would then be 6q + 6/3, and 
hence the resonance energy for the benzene molecule would be eqiial to 20. 

26c. Comparison of Localized Pair and Molecular Orbital Treatments. — 
It will be observed that according to the method of electron pairs the reso- 
nance energy of the benzene molecule is 1.106a, whereas the molecular 
orbital treatment gives 20 for the same quantity. Although both a and 0 
have been referred to as “exchange” or “resonance” integrals, it is important 
to remember that they have quite different meanings. The integral a is 
the matrix component of the Hamiltonian operator between two antisym- 
metric (determinantal) eigenfunctions for the whole system, while in 0 the 
eigenfunctions are the atomic orbitals for single electrons. The integral a 
involves the exchange of two electrons between the orbitals on two atoms, 
and hence is similar to the resonance energy in the hydrogen molecule; 0y 
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on the other hand, is the integral for exchange of one electron between two 
orbitals, as in the hydrogen molecule-ion. The ratio of the bond energies in 

and Ha is about 0.59, and since these energies are largely due to resonance, 
it is to be expected that the /S/or will have about the same value. From the 
results obtained with benzene this ratio is seen to be 1.106/2, i.e., 0.553. 

A further comparison of the localized pair and molecular orbital methods 
may be made by calculating the resonance energies in terms of a and /3, 
respectively, in other cases. As the number of 2p electrons in the molecule 
increases, the number of canonical structures increases rapidly. For ex- 
ample, with naphthalene there are 42 independent structures possible, repre- 
senting different ways of pairing the ten 2p electrons. A complete solution 
of the problem by the method of localized valence bonds would thus require 
the solving of a secular equation of the 42nd order. Special methods have 
been devised, however, which simplify the calculations. In the molecular 
orbital treatment the naphthalene problem can be solved much more readily; 
the general equation (26.18) is employed, with n equal to 10, and the five 
lowest energy values are found. 

The resonance energies derived by the two methods, in terms of the 
exchange integrals, a and are recorded in Table VI for a number of com- 


TABLE n. CALCULATED RESONANCE ENEROIES 



Electron Pair 

Molecular Orbital 

P 

Compound 

Method 

Method 

a 

Cyclobutadiene 

1.000a 

0 

CO 

Benzene 

1.106a 

2.00/5 

0.553 

Cyclooctatetrene 

I.29O0 

1.66^ 

0.777 

Biphenyl 

2.37a 

4.38^ 

0.541 

Naphthalene 

2.04a 

3.68^ 

0.555 

Styrene 

1.31a 

2.42^ 

0.541 

Stilbene 

2.59a 

4.880 

0.531 

Butadiene 

0.232a 

0.470 

0.494 


pounds. The ratio of /9/a in the last column is calculated on the assumption 
that the resonance energies obtained by the two methods are equal. It is 
apparent that, in general, the value of fi/a is approximately constant; in fact, 
for all the stable molecules studied, with the exception of cyclobutadienc 
and cyclooctatetrene, ^/a was found to lie between 0.477 and 0.555. The 
two methods of studying resonance, that is, by the localized pair and molecu- 
lar orbital treatments, thus lead to approximately the same results in most 
instances. _ Where there is a difference, particularly in the case of cyclo- 
butadiene, it is difficult to decide which treatment is the more reliable. 

According to the electron pair method, the resonance energy in cyclo- 
butadiene should be almost the same as in benzene; the two rings, C4H4 
and^ CeHe, would thus be expected to have somewhat similar stabilities. 
As is well known, however, the benzene ring is highly stable, whereas the 
ting does not exist; this is in better agreement with the molecular 
orbital method which indicates that there is no resonance energy involved 
in cyclobutadiene. The experimental facts would imply that the molecular 
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orbital treatment was superior in this case. It has been pointed out, how- 
ever, that the stability of ring compounds of the type (CH)„ is not deter- 
mined merely by interaction of the Ip electrons; an important factor is also 
the binding energy of the three other electrons of each carbon atom.®^ By 
making the appropriate allowance for the latter, it is found that benzene 
should be the most stable ring structure of the type under consideration, 
with cyclooctatetrene as next. The instability of the cyclobutadiene ring 
is presumably due to the considerable strain involved in a structure with 
carbon bond angles of 90®. It is thus possible that in certain cases the 
molecular orbital method may give apparently better results than the 
localized electron-pair treatment because of the fortuitous cancellation of 
errors. However, it must be admitted that the former procedure is generally 
very much simpler and can be used when the latter method is too complicated 
to be carried through to a complete solution. 

It must be borne in mind that some variation in the ratio /5/a is not al- 
together unexpected. An examination of the significance of these integrals 
shows that there is no reason why a or ^ should be the same for different 
compounds. Variations in the correct eigenfunctions and in the energy 
operators will account for differences in the exchange integrals. This may 
possibly account for some, although not for all, of the observed discrepancies 
between the two methods of calculating resonance energies. 

26d. Experimental Determination of Resonance Energies.®^ — Since the 
direct evaluation of the integrals a and /5 presents great difficulties, empirical 
methods have been used to obtain some indication of their magnitudes. It 
has been found that when a molecule has a single valence-bond structure, 
that is to say, when there is no possibility of resonance between different 
electronic configurations, the heat of formation of the compound can be 
obtained with a fair degree of accuracy by summation of the known energies 
of the constituent bonds. On the other hand, in every case where there is 
reason for believing that resonance occurs, the experimental heat of forma- 
tion of the molecule is greater than the value calculated from the bond ener- 
gies. This additional energy whereby the molecule is stabilized is taken as 
equal to the resonance energy. Consider, for example, the molecule of 
benzene; the actual heat of formation from its constituent atoms is 1039 kcal. 
per mole, but the sum of the bond energies is only 1000 kcal. The resonance 
energy of the benzene molecule is thus about 39 kcal. per mole. This figure 
cannot be regarded as highly accurate because of the uncertainties in the 
bond energies, but a more reliable estimate can be made in another manner. 
The heat of hydrogenation of the one double bond in cyclohexene, in 
which molecule there is no resonance, is 28.59 kcal.; hence for three double 
bonds, as in benzene, the heat of hydrogenation to cyclohexane should be 
3 X 28.59 = 85.77 kcal. The experimental value is 49.80 kcal., and hence 
the difference, equal to 35.97 kcal., is the additional energy possessed by a 
mole of benzene as a result of resonance. 

Peoney, Proe. Roy. Sot., A, 146 , 223 (1934). 

* Pauling and Shennan, J. Chtm. Phyt., 1, 679 (1933); PauUng, ref. 11. 
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According to the results obtained previously, the resonance energy in 
benzene should be 1.106a, and so the exchange integral a has a value in the 
region of 34 kcal. per mole. Almost identical results have been derived from 
data on the heats of formation of naphthalene, anthracene and phenanthrene. 
In an exactly similar manner, the resonance integral /? is found to be equal 
to 20 kcal. per mole. It may be observed that the value of the exchange 
integrals in molecular hydrogen and in the hydrogen molecule-ion, which 
should be analogous to a and /3, are about 85 kcal. and 60 kcal., respectively. 
These results serve to show that the values of a and /3 may well vary with 
the nature of the compounds. Their apparent constancy mentioned above 
probably arises from the fact that the results were obtained from compounds 
related to each other. 

26e. Free Radicals.’’ — A successful explanation of the stability of free 
radicals has been made on the basis of the postulate that the free valence 
resonates between several atoms in the radical. Consider the simple case 
of the phenylmethyl radical CeHsCHj-; five unexcited structures are 
possible, viz.. 



A B C D E 


the dot representing the position of the odd electron in each case. A number 
of excited structures can also exist, but as such structures generally make a 
small contribution to the resonance energy, they can be neglected in order 
to simplify solution of the problem. For the purpose of calculating the 
resonance energy the system may be treated as one involving the interaction 
of seven 2p electrons, one from each of the six carbon atoms in the ring, with 
the odd electron making the seventh. The fifth order secular equation can 
then be derived by the method of localized pairs using the procedure de- 
scribed in Section 24, with the modification necessary for an odd number of 
electrons. To simplify the solution of this equation, application is made of 
the fact that the structures A and B are equivalent, and so also are C and E; 
although D is different from C and E it may be assumed to be equivalent to 
them without serious error. The eigenfunction for the system then becomes 

^ + ^b) + f (lAc + + ^e), (26.22) 


and the fifth order secular equation reduces to a quadratic, as in the analo- 

(*935); Huckcl, Z. Phyiik, «, 

632 (3933); Trmns. F0rstUy Soc., 30. 40 (1934). /» » v / 
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gous case of the benzene molecule [equation (26.13)]. The equation is now 


i{Q - £) + ¥CJ? - £) + 10a 

and the lowest solution is 

£ = + 2.409a. 


(26.23) 

(26.24) 


If resonance occurred between the two Kekule structures A and B only, the 
secular equation would be 


and then 


(Q -£')+« 

\{Q - £') + 


HQ - £') + 

{0 -£') + « 



£' = 0 + 1.9a. 


(26.25) 

(26.26) 


The resonance energy resulting from the three structures C, D and E, which 
arc characteristic of the free radical, is thus E — E' which is equal to 0.509aj 
this has been called the Jree radical resonance energy. 

Since the resonance integral a is about 34 kcal. in benzene derivatives, 
the stabilization energy of the phenylmethyl radical resulting from resonance 
between the three structures C, D and E is thus approximately 18 kcal. per 
mole. The energy required to break a C — C bond is normally about 70 kcal., 
and hence the heat of dissociation of sym.-diphenylethane is 70 kcal. minus 
the resonance energy of the two resulting free phenylmethyl radicals; the 
value of the dissociation energy should then be about 34 kcal. per mole. 
The tendency for diphenylethane to dissociate into two free radicals is thus 
not very great. On the other hand, calculations carried out in the manner 
described above show that the free radical resonance energy in triphenyl- 
methyl is 1.108a, which is about 38 kcal. In this radical there are nine 
positions, three in each phenyl group, between which the odd electron can 
resonate; the stabilization energy is thus considerably greater than in the 
phenylmethyl radical. The resonance energy for two triphenylmethyi rad- 


TABLE VII. STABILITIES AHD EESONANCB BMERCIBS IH FREE EACICALS 


Free Radical 

PhenylmetKyl 

Biphenylxnethyl 

JS.Naphthylniethyl 

o-Naphthylmethyl 

Diphenylmethyl 

Triphenylmethyi 


Resonance Energy 

0.S09a 
0.556a 
0.631a 
0.7Sla 
0.84 la 

1.108a 


icals is thus 76 kcal., which is of the order of magnitude of the energy of 
dissociation of a C — C bond. It follows, therefore, that hexaphenyletHane 
should dissociate readily into free radicals, in agreement with experiment. 

The magnitude of the resonance energy of a free radical may be taken 
as a measure of its stability; there should thus be a parallelism between these 
two properties. In Table VII are given the resonance energies of a number 
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of free radicals calculated by the electron pair method; the order is that of 
increasing stability, as derived from other sources. The resonance energy 
is seen to increase with increasing stability of the free radical. 

It may be mentioned that calculations of the resonance energy of free 
radicals have also been made by the molecular orbital procedure in the 
manner already described. The agreement between the results obtained by 
the two methods is generally satisfactory, although the ratio /S/a is found 
to vary from 0.587 to 0.927. 


CHAPTER IV 


MOLECULAR SPECTRA: DIATOMIC MOLECULES* 


Band Spectra 

27a. Types of Band Spectra. — The spectra of gaseous molecules appear 
as bands which are observed in three more or less distinct regions of the 
spectrum; these regions are (i) the ultra-violet or visible, (ii) the near (short 
wave length) infra-red, and (iii) the far (long wave length) infra-red. Al- 
though in many cases the bands have been resolved into a large number of 
closely spaced lines, and in other cases the resolution may be inferred, mo- 
lecular spectra are still frequently referred to as band spectra to distinguish 
them from atomic spectra, i.e., line spectra. In order to account for the 
three types of band spectra and for their fine structure, it is postulated that 
the internal energy of a molecule, that is, energy other than translational, 
is essentially of three kinds, namely electronic, vibrational and rotational. 
Each of these forms of energy is quantized, so that certain eigenvalues only 
are possible; in other words, the molecules may be regarded as possessing 
certain discrete energy states. As a first approximation, the three forms of 
internal energy may be treated as independent, so that the states of any 
one form of energy do not depend on the values of the other energies. When 
a transition occurs from any energy state of a molecule to another state, as 
a result of the absorption or emission of energy, the spectrum of that mole- 
cule will exhibit a spectral line of frequency, in sec."*, equal to the energy 
change £' — E" divided by the Planck constant h. It is the general prac- 
tice in spectroscopic work to express frequencies (v) in wave numbers^ i.e., 
cm.”*, so that 

E' — E" 

V = cm.“* (27.1) 

where c is the velocity of light. 

27b. Electronic Spectra. — It is well known that the critical potential of 
an atom, that is the potential which must be applied to an electron in an 
atom to raise it from one principal quantum level to another, or to eject it 
completely, is generally in the region of 5 to 10 volts. It appears from 
various considerations, that a potential of the same order is required to 
change the energy level of an electron in a molecule; the energy difference 
between two electronic states of a molecule is thus about 5 to 10 electron 
volts (e.v.). Assuming, for purposes of calculation, an energy difference of 
5 e.v., which is equivalent to about 8 X 10"** erg per molecule, the frequency 


>Henberg, "Molecular Spectra and Molecular Structure: Diatomic Moleculea"; Jevons, 
"Report on Band Spectra of Diatomic Molecules"; Sponer, "Molekulspektren"; Sutherland, 
"Inm-Red and Raman Spectra." 
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of the radiation accompanying the corresponding electronic transition is 
given by equation (27.1) as 

_ 8 X !(>-» 

“ 6.6 X 10-” X 3 X 10>® 

= 4 X 10* cm."^ 

A frequency of 4 X 10* cm.“^ is equivalent to a wave length of 2500 A, and 
so the spectrum accompanying an electronic transition in a molecule, just as 
with an atom, should appear in the ultra-violet or short-wave visible portion 
of the spectrum. The molecular spectra observed in these regions are thus 
due to transitions from one electronic state to another, and are consequently 
referred to as electronic spectra. As will be seen shortly, the structure of the 
electronic bands is to be attributed to vibrational and rotational transitions 
accompanying the change in electronic energy. 

In each electronic state there are a number of possible vibrational states 
corresponding to different values of the vibrational energy of the molecule. 
The energy difference between two successive vibrational levels of the same 
electronic state is of the order of 0.1 e.v. Further, the energy of rotation 
of the molecule about two (for a linear molecule) or three axes is quantized, 
and so it may be supposed that each vibrational level has a set of rotational 
sublevels. The energy difference between two adjacent rotational levels, in 
one and the same vibrational and electronic state, is in the vicinity of 
0.005 e.v. 

Suppose a normal molecule, in the ground state, receives sufficient energy 
to bring about a transition to a higher electronic (excited) state; if there were 
no changes in the vibrational and rotational energies accompanying this 
transition, the corresponding electronic spectrum would consist of ^ single 
line in the ultra-violet or short-wave visible region. In practice, however, 
each electronic change is accompanied by a vibrational energy change, the 
magnitude of which is determined by the vibrational levels in the initial 
(ground) and final (excited) electronic states. The vibrational energy 
quantum is generally about 0.1 e.v., as mentioned above, while the electronic 
change is about 5 e.v., and so it follows that the electronic spectrum of the 
molecule appearing in the region of 2500 A, will consist of a number of lines 
with a spacing of approximately 50 A. Simultaneously with the electronic 
and vibrational energy changes, there will be rotational transitions, and for 
a given electronic and vibrational change, every rotational transition will 
produce a line in the electronic spectrum. Since rotational quanta are of 
the order of 0.005 e.v., the spacing of these rotational lines will be about 
2.5 K. ^ The set of rotational lines corresponding to a particular vibrational 
transition constitutes a band^ and every different vibrational transition yields 
a band of this type. The whole system of vibrational bands for a particular 
electronic change is called a band ^oup or band system. Hach electronic 
transition that occurs under certain conditions of excitation will yield such 
a band system, and the series of systems or groups for the different possible 
electronic changes constitutes the band spectrum of the molecule. 
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It will be evident from the foregoing discussion that electronic spectra 
may be very complex, even if there is only one electronic transition. In 
general, a nonlinear molecule can have Zn — 6 different modes of vibration 
(see Section 34a), where n is the number of atoms in the molecule, and each 
mode will produce a band group. In addition, for a nonlinear molecule, 
there will be rotations about three axes. It is evident, therefore, that in 
spite of certain restrictions, the so-called selection rules, the electronic spec- 
trum of a polyatomic molecule will be very complex. It can be readily 
understood why little progress has yet been made in this field of spectroscopy. 
With diatomic molecules, however, the situation is greatly simplified, for 
two reasons; first, such molecules have but one vibrational mode, and, 
second, they have two identical moments of inertia at right angles, while the 
third is zero. Considerable progress has thus been made in the analysis of 
the electronic band spectra of diatomic substances, although relatively little 
work has been done hitherto on polyatomic molecules. 

27c. Infra-Red Spectra. — Even when there is no change of electronic 
energy, there is the possibility of a transition from one vibrational energy 
level to another within the same electronic (ground) state of the molecule. 
As seen above, such a transition would be accompanied by an energy change 
of about 0.1 e.v., or 1.6 X 10““ erg per molecule. The frequency of the 
radiation corresponding to such an energy change would be 

1.6 X 10-» 

“ 6.6 X 11>-” X 3 X 10*“ 

= 8 X 10* cm."', 

and this would represent a wave length of 125,000 A or 12.5 where the 
symbol m represents 1 micron, i.e., 10"* mm. The radiations accompanying 
vibrational changes within the electronic ground state should thus appear 
in the near infra-red portion of the spectrum. The spectral bands found in 
this region may, therefore, be attributed to vibrational transitions in the 

molecule. 

As is the case with electronic changes, the transition from one vibrational 
state to another within a particular electronic state, e.g., the ground state, 
is associated with various possible rotational changes which lead to the 
presence of a number of closely spaced spectral lines. The near infra-red 
spectrum of a molecule thus appears, under low dispersion, as a continuous 
band, but with high resolving power the individual lines, due to the super- 
position of rotational energy changes on a particular vibrational transition, 
can often be distinguished. The vibratioti^rotaiion hands that result in this 
manner are generally observed in absorption; they are found in the wave 

length region of about 1 to 23 . 

A diatomic molecule has only one mode of vibration, and so there is one 
vibration-rotation band for each vibrational transition; it will be seen later 
that the number of such transitions is not large, and so the near infra-red 
spectra arc relatively simple. With increasing number of atoms m the 
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molecule the complexity increases, because of the large number of vibra- 
tional modes. In spite of the difficulties, considerable success has been 
achieved in the study of vibration-rotation spectra of polyatomic molecules; 
this subject will be treated more fully in the next chapter. 

The theory developed here has so far provided an interpretation of two 
of the three types of moleculear spectra mentioned earlier; there still remains 
the third type, observed in the far infra-red region. These bands, which 
occur at wave lengths of 200 n or more, are due to transitions involving very 
small energy changes, namely about 0.005 e.v. It seems, therefore, that 
the far infra-red spectra must be attributed'to transitions that are purely 
rotational in character, unaccompanied by changes in electronic or vibra- 
tional energy. The bands in the far infra-red are thus called rotation spectra. 
Each possible rotational energy change will produce a line in the rotation 
band, but the number of such lines is limited by the selection rules. The 
rotation spectra thus have the great advantage of simplicity of structure, 
but owing to the enormous experimental difficulties associated with spectro- 
scopic studies in the far infra-red region, relatively little work has been done 
in this connection. 

27d. Spectral Transition Probabilities. — Before proceeding to a more de- 
tailed discussion of the various types of spectra, it is important to consider 
under what conditions the production of such molecular spectra is possible. 
It can be shown by the methods of quantum mechanics that the probability 
of a transition between two energy states, indicated by the letters m and «, 
accompanied by the absorption or emission of (dipole) radiation, is deter- 
mined by the matrix element Pmn, this has components in the Xy y and i 
directions, the one in the x direction being defined by 

Pmnlz) = /^:(Z (27.2) 

where and are the eigenfunctions of the two states (the asterisk, as 
before, representing the complex conjugate); ey is the electric charge and Xf 
the X coordinate of the ^’th atom in the molecule. The summation of tjXi 
over all the atoms in the molecule gives the component of the electric dipole 
moment in the direction of the x axis, i.e., so that 

4 

PmMx) = (27,3) 

If the probability of a particular transition is not to be Eero, then at least 
one of the three components of jPm» must differ from zero; if all three vanish, 
the given transition cannot occur, and there will consequently be no cor- 
responding line in the spectrum. 

Apart from any other considerations, there is one particular condition 
under which the integral giving the component of the matrix element van- 
ishes; this arises when the component of the dipole moment is zero in 
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the equilibrium state of the molecule and remains so throughout the various 
movements of electrons and nuclei. In other words, if a molecule is sym- 
metrical in its ground state, so that it possesses no resultant dipole moment, 
it will not interact with radiation, and hence it will not yield a spectrum, 
unless the symmetry of the electrons or of the nuclei can be disturbed in 
such a manner as to produce an electric moment. 

Consider, for example, a symmetrical diatomic molecule, such as Hj or 
Oj; such a molecule has a resultant dipole moment of zero, and this value is 
not changed in the course of vibration or rotation of the molecule. The 
movement of the electrons is so rapid compared with that of the nuclei that 
when a molecule vibrates or rotates the electrical center of each atom remains 
unaffected. The dipole moment is therefore changed only if the symmetry 
of the molecule is altered, and this cannot occur with a diatomic molecule. 
It follows, therefore, that a symmetrical diatomic molecule cannot undergo 
transitions that lead to changes in vibrational and rotational energies only. 
The molecule is incapable of interacting with radiation of the frequencies 
corresponding to energy changes of this type. This means that a homopolar 
diatomic molecule will yield no vibration-rotation or pure rotation spectrum. 
No infra-red spectra have, in fact, been observed for molecules of the type 
under consideration. 

Although these substances do not exhibit vibration-rotation and pure 
rotation spectra, they do possess electronic spectra. The reason for this 
occurrence is that the acquisition of electronic energy is accompanied by a 
change in the configuration of the electrons which leads to a resultant dipole 
moment. Since the molecule is now no longer electrically symmetrical, it 
can also interact with the radiation in such a way as to bring about vibra- 
tional and rotational transitions. It can thus be understood why symmetri- 
cal diatomic molecules produce electronic spectra, complete with vibrational 
bands and rotational lines, in spite of the fact that the infra-red spectra of 
such molecules are inactive. Nuclear symmetry, however, as distinct from 
the lack of electronic symmetry, results in certain rotational levels being 
absent. Diatomic molecules possessing a resultant electrical dipole moment 
in their ground states, e.g., NO, HCl, OH, CN, etc., exhibit all three types 
of molecular spectra. 

A symmetrical polyatomic molecule, such as CH* (tetrahedral), BCU 
(planar) or CO2 (linear) remains nonpolar in the course of rotational motion; 
molecules of this type will thus not exhibit pure rotation spectra. However, 
certain of the vibrations of symmetrical polyatomic molecules are active in 
the near infra-red, so that vibration-rotation bands are observed. Some of 
the vibrational modes, even of molecules that are symmetrical in their equi- 
librium states, are accompanied by nuclear displacements that destroy the 
symmetry and produce resultant dipole moments. Not all the modes of 
vibration will be active, but even for such a symmetrical molecule as 
methane, some of the vibrations are able to interact with infra-red radiation. 
If the polyatomic molecule possesses a resultant dipole moment in its ground 
state it will, of course, exhibit pure rotation as well as vibration-rotation 
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spectra. All polyatomic molecules, like diatomic molecules, exhibit elec- 
tronic band spectra, irrespective of whether they are polar or nonpolar in 
their normal states. 

Rotation Spectra 

28a. Rigid Rotator. — As already indicated, because of the small numb^ 
of vibrational and rotational degrees of freedom, the spectra of diatomic 
molecules are relatively simple. For this reason, it is convenient in the dis- 
cussion of molecular spectra to consider diatomic and polyatomic molecules 
separately. The knowledge gained from the study of diatomic molecules, 
which will be undertaken first, will be found of value in the interpreta- 
tion of the complex spectra of molecules containing more than two atoms 
(Chapter V). 

As a first approximation, a rotating diatomic molecule, whose nuclei are 
considered as being separated by a definite mean distance, may be treated 
as a rigid rotator with free axis. As shown in Section 9f, the permitted 
values for the energy of such a rotator can be stated in the form of the 
equation 

£r = ^ /(/ + 1), (28-1) 


where /, called the rotational quantum number^ is zero or integral, and / is 
the moment of inertia of the molecule about the axis of rotation. If a ro- 
tational transition occurs from an upper level, with quantum number / » 
to a lower level, of quantum number the energy emitted is given by 


E'. - £" = 8^ \J'U' + 1) - J"U" + 1))- 

The frequency of the corresponding spectral line, expressed in wave numbers, 
is then given by equation (27.1) as 


+ 1 ) - ru'' + 1)1 

where the constant R, called the rotational constant^ is defined by 



h 



(28.3) 

(28.4) 

(28.5) 


The actual value of the frequency Vt depends on By which is a character 
istic property of the molecule, since it involves the moment of inertia, wd 
also on the two quantum numbers ]' and ]” , It is in the latter connection 
that consideration of the transition probabilities, by means of wave me- 
chanics, leads to a simple but important result. Insertion of the appropriaW 
eigenfunctions for a rigid rotator, derived in Section 11, for the upper and 
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lower states in equation (27.3), and assuming, of course, that ixg is not zero, 
it is found that will be zero unless J' — ± 1. In other words, 

the only rotational transitions that are permitted, are those involving an 
increase or decrease of unity in the rotational quantum number. The 
selection rule for rotational transitions may thus be stated as 

A/ = ± 1, (28.6) 

where A/ is equal to J' — J”. 

If in a rotational transition the quantum number in the initial state is /, 
and that in the final state is / — 1, in accordance with the selection rule, 
then substitution in equation (28.4) gives the result 

Vr = 2BJ, where / = 1, 2, 3, • • etc. (28.7) 

The lowest value of J must be unity for two reasons; in the first place, if / 
were zero, / — 1 would be negative, and, in the second place, when J is zero 
the corresponding frequency given by equation (28.7) would be zero. Since 
J can be 1, 2, 3, etc., it follows that the frequencies of consecutive lines in 
the pure rotation spectrum of a diatomic molecule are 25, 45, 65, etc. On 
the frequency (wave number) scale, therefore, the lines are equally spaced, 
the constant frequency separation between successive lines being equal to 
25, i.e., to hlAt^Ic cm.“^. 

23b. Nourigid Rotator. — Experimental investigation has shown that the 
successive lines in the far infra-red spectrum are not evenly spaced, but that 
the frequency separation decreases slightly with increasing J values. The 
actual frequencies can be expressed with a fair degree of accuracy by means 
of the equation 

= V - dj', (28.8; 

where ^ and d are constants, d being much less than b. For example, the 
lines in the pure rotation spectrum of hydrogen chloride are represented by 

= 20.79 ] - 0.0016 p. 

It is apparent that the discrepancy between experiment and theory is to be 
ascribed to the assumption that the molecule behaves as a rigid rotator. As 
the nuclei can vibrate with respect to one another, the diatomic molecule 
cannot be rigid, and hence equation (28.1) for the rotational energy is in- 
adequate. By allowing for the fact that increasing the rotational energy 
increases the moment of inertia of the molecule because of the centrifugal 
force, it is possible to derive the equation 

= 5/(7 + l)Ac - DP(J + lyhc (28.9) 

for the eigenvalues of the rotational energy, where 5 has the same significance 
as before, equation (28.5), and D is a constant approximately represented by 
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in which w is the vibration frequency of the molecule in its normal state (cf. 
Section 29a). Since B is generally about 10 cm.“^, whereas w is of the order 
of 1000 cm.“S it is evident that D will be small, namely 10“* cm.“^ or so. 
Introducing the selection rule. A/ = ± 1, and assuming the transition 
/ y — 1, it is readily shown from equation (28.9) that the frequencies of 
the rotational lines for a nonrigid diatomic molecule will be given by 

Vr = 2BJ- 4D/^ (28.10) 

which is of the same form as the empirical equation (28.8). 

28c. Intemuclear Distances. — From the point of view of the chemist the 
particular interest of rotational spectra lies in the fact that they may be 
used to calculate the moment of inertia, and hence the intemuclear distance 
of the diatomic molecule. From the frequency separations of the rotational 
lines it is possible to evaluate B, and hence the moment of inertia I may be 
derived from the definition, equation (28.5). As seen in Section 9b, the 
moment of inertia of a diatomic molecule is related to the reduced mass n 
by the equation 

/ = mt*, (28.11) 

where is here the mean square distance between the centers of gravity of 
the nuclei. The reduced mass n may be derived from the masses of the 
atoms constituting the molecule [equation (9.17)3, and so the intemuclear 
distance r may be calculated from spectroscopic data. Some of the results 
obtained in this manner are recorded in Table VIII. 


TABLE vni. INTERHUCLEAR 

DISTANCES FROM ROTATION 

SPECTRA 

Substance 

B cm.”* 

I g. cm.* 

r cm. 

Hydrogen fluoride 

20.57 

1.34 X 10-<* 

0.92 X ICr* 

Hydrogen chloride 

10.40 

2.66 

1.28 

Hydrogen bromide 

8.35 

3.31 

1.42 

Hydrogen iodide 

6.42 

4.31 

1.62 


28d. Isotope Effect in Rotational Spectra. — An isotopic exchange does 
not affect the intemuclear distance in a diatomic molecule, but the change m 
mass results in an alteration of the moment of inertia. The rotational 
energy values, and the frequency separation of successive lines in the rota- 
tional spectrum, are consequently different for different isotopic forms of 
the same molecule. Neglecting the effect of centrifugal force, the frequen- 
cies of rotational lines are expressed by equation (28.7), and if the value 
of By equation (28.5), is inserted, it follows that 



(28.12) 


(28.13) 


and 
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where the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to two isotopic forms of the same molecule. 
It follows, therefore, that the isotopic shift, that is, the frequency shift Avi 
resulting from the isotopic change, is given by 




Dividing through by equation (28.12), and abbreviating to Vr, it is 
seen that 



(28.14) 


The ratio of the moments of inertia, which is equal to the ratio of the re- 
duced masses, since the internuclear distances are constant, is represented 
by the symbol p^, thus 



(28.15) 


and so equation (28.14) becomes 


Avi = ».,(1 - p*). (28.16) 

Since Vr may be replaced, without serious error, by 2BJ, [equation (28.7)], 
it follows that 

Avi = - p^). (28.17) 

For most diatomic molecules which exhibit pure rotation spectra, the isotopic 
masses are such that p* differs only slightly from unity; hence the isotopic 
shift is small. It may be noted, however, that according to equation (28. 1 7) 
the isotopic shift becomes greater as the rotational quantum number J in- 
creases. Because of the experimental difficulties the displacement of the 
lines in the rotational spectrum accompanying an isotopic change has not 
been observed, but it will be seen shortly that evidence for the isotopic effect 
in rotation has been obtained from electronic and vibration-rotation bands. 


Vibration-Rotation Spectra 

29a. Liaear Harmonic Oscillator. — The eigenvalues for the energy of a 
linear harmonic oscillator, to which a vibrating diatomic molecule may be 
supposed to approximate, can be represented by an equation of the type of 
(8.43); this may be written as 

E.= (p + DAfw, (29.1) 

where v is the vibrational quantum number, equal to zero or an integer, and 
« IS the vibration frequency of the oscillator expressed in wave numbers. If 
the vibrational and rotational energies do not interact, so that they may be 
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regarded as additive, the total vibrational and rotational energy is 

E„ = (■> + /(/ + 1). (29.2) 

Assuming for the present that in a transition from an upper vibrational level, 
in which the quantum number is y', to a lower state, with quantum number 
y", there is no change in the rotational energy, then the vibrational energy 
change is given by 

K - E” = {v' - v")hcu. (29.3) 

The frequency Vv of the radiation, in wave numbers, accompanying the 
vibrational transition, would then be obtained by dividing the energy change 
by he, so that 

= (v' - v")o>. (29.4) 

Assuming the diatomic molecule to have a permanent dipole moment, for 
otherwise it would possess no vibration-rotation spectrum, the probability 
of a given transition can be found, as before, by inserting the appropriate 
eigenfunction for a linear harmonic oscillator, equation (8.44), into equation 
(27.3). It is found in this manner that the result diflPers from zero only if 
the change in the vibrational quantum number in the two states taking part 
in the transition is equal to unity. It follows, therefore, that for a harmonic 
oscillator, the selection rule is 

Ay = ± 1. (29.5) 

Utilization of this result in connection with equation (29.4) gives 

p, = oj, (29.6) 

so that for a harmonic oscillator the frequency v„ of the radiation emitted 
or absorbed should be equal to the mechanical frequency w of vibration of 
the system, in agreement with the requirements of classical electrodynamics. 
According to equation (29.6) the vibration spectrum should consist of a 
single line, provided there are no accompanying rotational energy changesj 
as will be seen shortly, the rotational transitions result in the formation of a 
series of lines in the vicinity of the fundamental frequency given by equation 
(29.6). For reasons to be explained later, the line for which p, is equal to 
ot is generally missing in the vibration-rotation spectra of diatomic molecules. 

The corresponding frequency is, however, referred to as the origin or center 
of the band. 

29b. Anbarmomc Vibrations. — If the change in the vibrational quantum 
number were restricted to unity, as would be the case for a strictly harmonic 
oscillator, each mode of vibration in the molecule would yield one band only* 
The vibration-rotation spectrum of a molecule would thus consist of a single 
fundamental band, with o' — o" equal to unity. Actually, investigation 
shows, that there is one strong band, but there are always one or two others. 
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called overtones or harmonicSy with approximate frequencies to be expected 
if the change in the vibrational quantum number is 2, 3, etc. The interpre- 
tation of these facts is that the oscillations of the molecule are not truly 
harmonic, a conclusion in general agreement with other observations. 

The vibrational potential energy ^ of a molecule may be expanded in 
the form of a Taylor series, thus 





;( 


dy</o 




u 







d^id^jd^k 





(29.7) 


where y,-, ^y, etc., are the coordinates of the nuclei, x, y, ky etc.; the zero 
subscripts are used to indicate that and the various derivatives refer to 
the equilibrium state of the molecule. The potential energy Fo is the value 
when all the nuclei are in their equilibrium positions, and if this is chosen as 
the arbitrary zero of energy, the first term in equation (29.7) may be elimi- 
nated. Further, in the equilibrium position, that is, at the minimum of the 
potential energy curve (see Section 32a), 



where 



(29.8) 


and hence equation (29.7) may be written in the form 


F = 


h L + i Z L i>i)kiqxqjqkqi + 

»/ Xik ijkl 


(29.9) 


where the constants ^,y, ^.y*, etc., are used for the second, third, etc., deriva- 

^ equation (29.7), For a diatomic linear oscillator, equation 
(29.9) becomes simply 


F = -f- + ■ • - , (29.10) 

where q is the displacement from the equilibrium position during the oscilla- 
tion. If Hooke s law is obeyed, so that the vibrations are truly harmonic 
in character, or, in general, if the vibrations are very small, equation (29.10) 
reduces to the familiar form, viz., F = \kq^y used in the derivation of equa- 
tion (29.1) (cf. Section 8). However, if the vibrations are not harmonic, it is 
necessary to go beyond the quadratic term in equation (29.10) in the expres- 
sion employed for the potential energy when solving the wave equation for 
the linear oscillator. The derivation of the eigenvalues for the energy is now, 
naturally, more difficult, but the result obtained may be arranged so as to 
take the convenient form 


£* = (o + \)hc(a, — (p + \yhcxit>, + (p + \yhcyo>t + * * ■» (29.11) 
where Xy etc., are the anharmonicity constants; the frequency is called 
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the equilibrium frequency of the molecule, which is the value for small 
displacements. 

Besides modifying the expression for the energy of the oscillator, the use 
of equation (29.11) alters the corresponding eigenfunctions with the result 
that the matrix component, which determines the transition probability, is 
no longer zero for all transitions other than those for which the change in 
the vibration quantum number is unity. It has been shown that inclusion 
of the cubic term in equation (29.10) gives the selection rule Ay — ± 2 and 
±4, while the quartic term gives Ay = ± 3 and =t5 for permitted transitions. 
It follows, therefore, that in addition to the change of unity in the vibra- 
tional quantum number, leading to the formation of the fundamental band 
in the near infra-red spectrum, other transitions in which v changes by 2, 3, 4, 
etc., are possible for an anharmonic oscillator. The fundamental band is 
the one for which the transition is p = 1 to y = 0; for the transition p = 2 
to y = 0, and y = 3 to y = 0, etc,, which are now permitted, the correspond- 
ing bands are called the first overtone (second harmonic), second overtone 
(third harmonic), etc. The intensity of the band falls ofiF with increasing 
value of Ap; hence, the fundamental band is relatively strong, but the har- 
monics become increasingly feeble, so that it is rarely possible to detect 
overtone bands beyond the third. 

As an approximation, the third term and those beyond it in equation 
(29.11) may be neglected so that the expression for the vibrational energy is 

£. = (y + - (y + ^yhcx<a,. (29.12) 

The energy change in a transition from the state v* to the state v" is then 

£; - E;' = (y' - - |y'(y' + 1) - y'^(y" + l)]hcx<a„ 

so that the corresponding frequency is 

- (y' - v")oie - W{v' + 1) - v"{v" + \)]xu>,. (29.13) 

If the vibrational quantum number in the final state is always zero, the 
general equation for the fundamental and overtone bands is 

Pp-*© = yoj* — {y(y + l)|Arw. 

= {1 - (y+ l)A:}y<u„ (29.14) 

where p is the quantum number in the initial state. Setting v equal to 1, 2, 
3, etc., there are obtained the following equations for the frequencies of the 
origins (or centers) of the fundamental (pi) and the first (pa) and second (pi) 
overtone bands: 


Pi = (1 — 2x){o« 

pj = (1 — 3jf)2w, 
Pi — (1 — 4*)3 m, 


(29.15) 

(29.16) 

(29.17) 
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It is seen that the frequencies of the origins of the fundamental, and first 
and second overtone vibration-rotation bands are approximately in the ratio 
of 1 to 2 to 3j since x is relatively small; the wave lengths are thus roughly 
in the proportion of 1 to ^ to 5 . This fact is important, as the overtone 
bands appear in regions of shorter wave lengths than do the fundamental, 
and so they are more easily studied experimentally, in spite of their lower 
intensity. 

If the positions of the origins of the various bands are determined spectro- 
scopically, it is possible to evaluate both the equilibrium vibration frequency 
w, and the anharmonicity correction x<>)ty for the diatomic molecule. The 
frequencies vi, vj, va and Vi for hydrogen chloride are 2885.9, 5668.0, 8347.0 
and 10,922.7 cm.-^ respectively; from these the mean values of 2988.9 cm.-‘ 
for w, and 51.65 cm.*^ for xw, have been calculated. 

In the foregoing treatment the usual convention has been adopted of 
calculating the frequencies of emission bands, since v' has been taken as 
being always greater than 0 ", Actually, however, vibration bands are al- 
most invariably observed in absorption. The frequencies of such bands are 
given by exactly the same equations as for the emission spectra, the only 
difference being that the vibrational quantum numbers in initial and final 
states are reversed. The equations (29.15), (29.16) and (29.17) thus give 
the frequencies of the origins of the fundamental and overtone bands in 
absorption, the transitions being from = 0 to y = 1 , from y = 0 to u = 2 , 
from y ■=* 0 to y =« 3, respectively. That the lower level of a vibrational 
absorption band is nearly always, if not always, zero, at least at ordinary 
temperatures, is due to the fact that under these conditions most of the 
molecules in a gas are in their lowest (y = 0) vibrational state. The absorp- 
tion of radiation must, therefore, result in the transitions starting from 
p = 0, as observed. Theoretically, transitions such as y = 1 to y ~ 2, y = 2 
to y = 3 , and others, are permitted, but the proportion of molecules having 
vibrational quantum numbers greater than zero, at ordinary temperatures, 
is so small that the bands involving such molecules would be extremely faint. 
There is a possibility that bands of this kind might exist at higher tempera- 
tures, but the frequency of the p = 1 to y = 2 band would be so close to that 
of the y = 0 to y = 1 band that it is doubtful if the former (weaker) band 
could be detected. It may be remarked that electronic energy changes are 
often accompanied by transitions between levels with high y values; the 
energies concerned in these changes are, of course, very large in comparison 
with vibrational energy quanta. 

29c. Fine Structure of Vibration-Rotation Bands.— In order to under- 
stand the rotational fine structure of the vibration bands, it will be conveni- 
ent to consider, in the first place, the simple case in which the vibrational 
and rotational energies do not interact. If the oscillations are simple har- 
monic in character, and the molecule may be treated as a rigid rotator, the 
total vibrational and rotational energy will be given by equation (29.2) 
If there is a simultaneous transition from the vibrational level o' to the level 
and from the rotational level /' to the level the energy change 
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would be 



(!.' - ^ 1/(7' + 1) - J"U" + 1)1. (29.18) 


and the corresponding spectral frequency would be 


p = (y' - + B\j\r + 1 ) - ru” + 1 )}, 


(29.19) 


where 5 has the same significance as before, viz., klSu^Ic. For the funda- 
mental band, v' — v" is unity, and the first term on the right-hand side, 
giving the origin of the band, would be « cm.~‘, as required by equation 
(29.6). If the oscillations had been assumed to be anharmonic, and the 
appropriate expression for the energy had been employed, the first term in 
equation (29.19) would still give the origin of the band. In general, there- 
fore, for the fundamental as well as for the overtone bands, it is possible to 
replace this term by Po, representing the frequency of the origin (or center) 
of the band, as given by equation (29.14); hence equation (29.19) may be 
written as 

>' = *'» + + 1) - + 1)}. (29.20) 

According to the selection rule for rotational changes. A/ can be +1 or 
~1, and the results obtainable from these two alternatives may be con- 
sidered. If, in the first case, AJ is +1, then the rotational quantum number 
in the initial state (/') may be taken as / — 1, and in the final state (/") 
as /; in these circumstances, equation (29.20) gives 


y _ 1 _ y. = j-o - 2By, where / = 1, 2, 3, • • •. (29.21) 

In the second case, when AJ is — 1, the initial state {J') may be represented 

by J and the final state (/") by y — 1; the frequencies of the corresponding 
lines are then given by 

v(R) - po -f- 2BJ, where / = 1. 2, 3, • • •. (29.22) 
The results of equations (29.21) and (29.22) may be combined in the form 

*» = po + 2Bm, (29.23) 

with 

= db 1, ± 2, d= 3, 


• • 


"®eative values, equation (29.23) reduces to the form of 
(29.21), which represents a series of lines, with a constant frequency separa- 
tion of 2B lying on the lower frequency (longer wave length) side of 

the center of the band whose frequency is po cm.""*. These lines constitute 
the fine structure of what is known as the P branch of the vibration-rotation 

yal^es in equation (29,23) the result is identical 
with (29.22); this gives a series of lines, called the R branchy with the same 
constant frequency separation of IB cm.~» on the higher frequency (shorter 
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wave length) side of the center of the band. The complete vibration- 
rotation band should thus appear as a series of lines, equally spaced on the 
frequency scale, to the right and left of the center. It will be noted that 
the value of J in equation (29.23) cannot be zero, so that the line of frequency 
corresponding to the center of the band should be absent. These expecta- 
tions are in agreement with experiment; the rotation-vibration bands of 
hydrogen chloride, for example, consist of a number of lines with an ap- 
proximately constant frequency separation of 2B cm.“^ At the center of 
the band, however, there is a gap, as expected, and the spacing between the 
lines lying immediately on each side of the center is thus 45 cm.~‘ 

29d. The Q Branch. — If the reason for the absence of a line at the origin 
of the vibration-rotation bands of a diatomic molecule is sought, it will be 
found to lie in the fact that A/ can be only +1 or —1, It would be neces- 
sary for Ay to be zero if the vibration-rotation spectrum were to have a line 
of frequency vo. For all diatomic molecules, with the exception of nitric 
oxide (see below), the vibrational transition with Aj = 0 is forbidden; that 
is to say, for diatomic molecules a vibrational energy change 
must be accompanied by a rotational transition. It is of in- 
terest, therefore, to consider at this point the conditions under 
which a purely vibrational transition, that is, one with Aj = 0, 
is possible. If a molecule possesses a resultant orbital angular 
momentum A (see Section 2a), its figure axis will undergo a 
rotatory motion, similar to the astronomical phenomenon 
known as nutation (Fig. 20). Most diatomic molecules have S 
ground states, and so A is zero, and there is no rotation of the 
figure axis. For many polyatomic molecules, however, and for 
one diatomic molecule, viz., nitric oxide, A differs from zero; 
in these cases nutation occurs, and as a result the rotational 
energy is affected. For a diatomic molecule, a small constant 
term would be added to the value for the rigid rotator; hence 
the expressions for the frequencies of rotational lines would be unaffected, 
since these involve a difference between two energy values. 

For present purposes the important point to note is that if A is not 
and the value does not alter in the transition under consideration, i.e., there 
is no electronic change, then the selection rule for changes in the rotational 
quantum number becomes 

Ay = 0, ±1. (29.24) 

It is seen, therefore, that if a molecule possesses a resultant angular mo- 
mentum, i.e., A is not zero, then a vibrational transition is possible without 
an accompanying change in the rotational quantum number, n t is 
the line in the center of the vibration band, having the frequency given y 

y K(?) = 

appears in the spectrum, and is referred to as a ^ branch. It mi^t 
as first sight, that the Q branch should consist of a single line m the center 



" 
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of the band; however, this is not so, for it has been often observed to exhibit 
a definite fine structure. The explanation for the occurrence of this group 
of lines in the Q branch lies in the fact that the moment of inertia of the 
molecule differs in the two vibrational states taking part in the transition 
producing the band. This matter will be considered more fully in the next 
section, dealing with the interaction of vibrational and rotational motions. 

29e. Interaction of Vibrational and Rotational Energies. — In the treat- 
ment so far, the possibility of interaction between vibrational and rotational 
energies has been ignored; however, such interaction is inevitable, for the 
mean distance of separation of the nuclei, and consequently the moment of 
inertia, will vary with the value of the vibrational energy, that is, with the 
vibrational quantum number. Taking into consideration, further, that a 
diatomic molecule behaves as a nonrigid rotator, equation (28.9) for the 
rotational energy may be modified so as to take the general form 

Er = B,J(J + \)hc - D^PU + lYhc, (29.26) 

where the values of and D, refer to the particular vibrational level indi- 
cated by the quantum number v. In the lowest level (o = 0), these become 
Bo and Do\ they are then identical with the quantities B and I), respectively, 
in equation (28.9) for the rotational energy in the ground state. 

The constant 5, may be defined in the usual manner by 

= life ■ (^9.27) 

with /p, the moment of inertia of the molecule in its Pth vibrational level, 
given by 

A = tifi, (29.28) 

where r, is the mean square of the internuclear distance in that level. For 
the equilibrium state, when the amplitude of vibration is small, it is possible 
to define a quantity B,\ thus 

s. = 3 ;^ . (29.29) 

where 

/. = (29.30) 

and r, refers to the internuclear distance in the equilibrium state of the 
molecme. It has been shown, by means of quantum mechanics, that R, is 
related to the equilibrium value by the expression 

B^ = Sa — a«(o “h i) d" ■ * *, (29.31) 

where a, is a constant of the order of 0.025, to 0.055,. It is apparent, 
therefore, that 5* will decrease with increasing vibrational quantum number, 
^though the ^ect is generally negligible when v is small. In the same way, 
the constant which allows for the nonrigidity of the molecule, is related 
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to the equilibrium value D, by 

Z)„ = D. + P.iv + I) + 


(29 


Since is small in comparison with D.y which i^s itself small, the co 
term may be ignored except in work of the highest precision. 

The equation for the rotational energy may consequently be writter 

Er = BJU + l)hc - DJKJ + 1)“^^ + ■ • ■> 


where D, is regarded as constant for all vibrational levels The t 
vibrational and rotational energy, allowing for interaction, is thus 


£ = (o h)hciOe - (y + ky/icJ(u>c + • • • 

+ BJ(J + 1)^'^ - + ■ • •• (25 


From this equation the expressions for the frequencies of the lines const! 
ing the P and R branches of a vibrational band are readily determ 

as follows: 

,(R) = vo+{B' + B")J + (.B'-B")r—‘^D,r+---, ( 2 ! 


/ = 1.2,3,. 

The constants B' and B" are the values of B. in the initial and final s 
- . 1 M I Thp frpnuencv V'\ is% bcforCj 


The constants B' and B" are the values oi Op i» ti.c ........ - 

involved in the vibrational transition. The frequency is, as before, 

n( fhe center (origin) of the band. 

' If the molecule possesses a resultant angular momentum, so tha 
transition for which A/ is zero .s possible, then the expression fo 

frequency of the Q branch is 


where 




,(2) = r, + (S' - B")J + (B' - B")J\ 


/ = 0, 1.2,3, 

This result accounts for the fact that the Q branch is observed to cons 

b;o;:;^o.::^i:::rw:l^^ 

faVmor/andlo th^Hn^ " Attention^should be c 

to the fact It in deriving equation (29 37) the influence o the nu 
»ka. »-r.mrif%nal enerev has been assumed to be the same in the im 
final vibrlt ra evelsfthis is not strictly true, for the effect depenth c 
lomlnt oHnertia which is not constant. However, the error is sma 
is of no consequence in the present discussion. 
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of the band; however, this is not so, for it has been often observed to exhibit 
a definite fine structure. The explanation for the occurrence of this group 
of lines in the Q branch lies in the fact that the moment of inertia of the 
molecule differs in the two vibrational states taking part in the transition 
producing the band. This matter will be considered more fully in the next 
section, dealing with the interaction of vibrational and rotational motions, 

29e. Interaction of Vibrational and Rotational Energies. — In the treat- 
ment so far, the possibility of interaction between vibrational and rotational 
energies has been ignored; however, such interaction is inevitable, for the 
mean distance of separation of the nuclei, and consequently the moment of 
inertia, will vary with the value of the vibrational energy, that is, with the 
vibrational quantum number. Taking into consideration, further, that a 
diatomic molecule behaves as a nonrigid rotator, equation (28.9) for the 
rotational energy may be modified so as to take the general form 

= BJ(J + l)Ac - + \Yhc, (29.26) 

where the values of B„ and D, refer to the particular vibrational level indi- 
cated by the quantum number v. In the lowest level (p = 0), these become 
Ba and Do; they are then identical with the quantities B and D, respectively, 
in equation (28.9) for the rotational energy in the ground state. 

The constant B, may be defined in the usual manner by 


with 7v, the moment of inertia of the molecule in its Pth vibrational level, 
given by 

/. = MrS, (29.28) 


where is the mean square of the internuclear distance in that level. For 
the equilibrium state, when the amplitude of vibration is small, it is possible 
to define a quantity B,; thus 


where 



(29.29) 



(29.30) 


and refers to the internuclear distance in the equilibrium state of the 
molec^c. It has been shown, by means of quantum mechanics, that B» is 
related to the equilibrium value by the expression 

B, = B. - a,iv + i) + • . (29.31) 

where or. is a constant of the order of 0.02B. to 0.05B,. It is apparent, 
therefore, that B, will decrease with increasing vibrational quantum number, 
though the ^ect is generally negligible when p is small. In the same way» 
the constant D,, which allows for the nonrigidity of the molecule, is related 
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to the equilibrium value D, by 

= + + •••. (29.32) 

Since /3« is small in comparison with Dey which is itself small, the correction 
term may be ignored except in work of the highest precision. 

The equation for the rotational energy may consequently be written 

Er = B.JU 4- l)hc - DJKJ + 1)“^^ + • ■ (29.33) 

where Be is regarded as constant for all vibrational levels. The total 
vibrational and rotational energy, allowing for interaction, is thus 

£.r = (k + h)hc(ae - (y + \Yhcx<ae + - ■ • 

+ BJU + \)hc - BePU + me + • • •- (29.34) 

From this equation the expressions for the frequencies of the lines constitut- 
ing the P and R branches of a vibrational band are readily determined 

as follows: 

y_Wy: ».(?) = Po-C5' + B^')y + (5'-5")/*+4DJ^+--- (29.35) 

.(/2) = >'o + (5' + 5")y+(5'-5")y=-4DJ^+--., (29.36) 


where 


y = 1,2, 3, 


The constants B' and B" are the values of Sp in the initial and final states 
involved in the vibrational transition. The frequency is, as before, that 
of the center (origin) of the band. 

If the molecule possesses a resultant angular momentum, so that the 
transition for which Ay is zero is possible, then the expression for the 
frequency of the Q branch is 

j^j, y(Q) = .0 + {B' - fi'Oy + (5' - S'')Py (29.37) 

where 

y = 0, 1, 2, 3, • ■ ■ . 

This result accounts for the fact that the Q branch is observed to consist of 
a number of very closely spaced lines. If B' were equal to B"y there would 
be only one line, but since these quantities are slightly different, in the two 
vibrational levels, a series of lines, each corresponding to a different value 
of 1 will result. The difference B' - B” must be small, particularly since 
the vibrational quantum numbers v' and y" do not differ by more than 3 or 
4 at most, and so the lines will be closely spaced. Attention should be drawn 
to the fact that in deriving equation (29.37) the influence of the nutation 
on the rotational energy has been assumed to be the same m the initial and 
final vibrational levels; this is not strictly true, for the effect depends on the 
moment of inertia which is not constant. However, the error is small and 
is of no consequence in the present discussion. 
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29f. Frequency Separation of Rotational Lines. — According to the simple 
treatment of Section 29c, in which the diatomic molecule is considered as a 
rigid rotator with independent rotational and vibrational energies, the fre- 
quency separation A** of successive lines in both P and R branches should be 
equal to 2B cm.“^, i.e., 

^>' = 25 = ^ cm-*. (29.38) 

This result is identical with that for the frequency separation of the lines 
in the pure rotation spectrum (Section 28a). Hence the results obtained 
from the vibration-rotation spectrum may be utilized to evaluate the moment 
of inertia, and thus the internuclear distance, of the diatomic molecule. 

In actual practice, because of the nonrigid nature of the rotating molecule 
and the interaction of vibrational and rotational energies, the frequency 
separations in the P and R branches are not constant. It can be readily 
shown from equation (29.35) that the frequency separation Av{P) of suc- 
cessive lines in the P branch of a vibration-rotation spectrum can be 
represented by 

Av(/>) = 2B' - {B' - B")2J + - . (29.39) 

the terms involving D being neglected because they are small. Similarly, 
from equation (29.36), the separation of the lines in the R branch is given by 

AuiR) = 25' -f- (5' - 5")2y + .... (29.40) 

It follows, therefore, that the frequency separation of successive lines in the 
vibration band will not be constant in either branch. If B' - B" is posi- 
tive, the value of Av in the P branch should decrease with increasing /, that 
IS, as the lines are further from the center of the band. On the other hand, 
m the K branch the separation should increase as / increases. If B' - B" 
IS negative, the reverse will, of course, be expected. The experimental facts 
are in agreement with these theoretical deductions. 

I p ^ equations just derived for the frequency separations of the lines in 
i-vft j j ^ vibration-rotation band are applicable for all 

ypes o fundamental and overtones. For the fundamental band, v' 

IS unity and i» is zero; for the first overtone v' is 2 with v" equal to zero, 
an so on. t is seen, therefore, that although the frequency separations of 
the rotational lines are approximately the same in different bands, they wiU 
not be exactly the same because of the difference in the 5. values. 

brom an analysis of the frequencies of the lines in the P and R branches 
nn^iKl Vibration-rotation bands of a given diatomic molecule, it is 

Pi , ° ^ ermine the B^ values for two or three vibrational levels. From 
these, the rotation constant 5„ for the equilibrium state of the molecule, 

cu ated from equation (29.31). As in the case of the pure rotation 
pectrum, the results may be used to evaluate the equilibrium moments of 
inertia and the corresponding nuclear separations. The data for the most 
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ak/undant isotopic form of each of the hydrogen halides are given in Table IX; 
these may be compared with the corresponding results quoted in Table VIII 
derived from pure rotation spectra. 


TABLE IX. INTERNUCLEAR DISTANCES FROM VJBRATION-ROTATION SPECTRA 


Substance 

Bt cm. * 

/,g. cm.* 

ft cm. 

Hydrogen fluoride 

20.967 

1.335 X 10-« 

0.9166 X 10-» 

Hydrogen chloride 

10.591 

2.644 

1.2747 

Hydrogen bromide 

8.471 

3.304 

1.414 

Hydrogen iodide 

6.551 

4.272 

1.604 


29g. Restoring Force in Diatomic Molecules. — If one of the two nuclei 
constituting a diatomic molecule is displaced, from its hypothetical rest 
position, along the line of the nuclei, the attractive force between them will 
cause the nuclei to oscillate with respect to each other. For small vibra- 
tions, at least, the restoring force exerted by one nucleus on the other will 
be proportional to their relative displacement; the nuclei will thus execute 
simple harmonic oscillations along the line joining them. Assuming the 
nuclei to act as point masses, situated at their centers of gravity, the vibra- 
tions of the diatomic molecule may be studied further by means of Fig. 21, 
in which Xi and atj represent the dis- 
placements from their respective posi- 
tions of rest of the nuclei of masses mi 
and mzf respectively. The relative dis- 
placement of the nucleus of mass mi p,Q_ 21. Vibrating diatomic molecule 
with respect to the Other is then xi— ATj, 

while that of the nucleus of mass m 2 is x? — xi. If the oscillations are simple 
harmonic in character, as they probably will be for small vibrations (cf. 
Section 29b), the restoring forces will be — ^(xi — xa) and — k{x 2 — xj), 
respectively, where k is the jorce constant of the system. Since the restoring 
force is also equal to the product of the mass and the acceleration, that is, 


m, 


m 






to p:{ePxldt^)y it follows that 


L/ ^ 

mi ^^2 — ^(^i •*■2) 

(29.41) 

and 


ar 

(29.42) 

Writing X for Xi — xj, it follows that 


d^x cPxi d^X2 

~ dt'^ df^ * 

(29.43) 


and introducing the results of equations (29.41) and (29.42), it is seen that 

<//* \mi m2) 


(29.44) 
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Utilizing the definition of the reduced mass, equation (9.17), this beco«<es 








(29.45) 


If this is compared with equation (8.1), which holds for a single particle, it 
is readily found that the equation corresponding to (8.6) is now 

k = 47r2p2;x (29.46) 

where v is the mechanical frequency of vibration of the harmonic oscillator. 

As seen in Sections 29a and 29c, the frequency va of the center of the 
fundamental vibration band in the infra-red spectrum is equal to w, the 
mechanical vibration frequency of the harmonic oscillator. It is thus 
possible to replace v in equation (29.46) by the spectral frequency po* In 
general, however, the equilibrium frequency which is determined from 
the spectrum, as already explained, may be used in place of Po> since the 
former refers to the condition when the vibrations are small; hence, equation 
(29.46) becomes 

k = 4A^m. (29.47) 

The importance of this expression lies in the fact that it may be employed 
to calculate the force constant, i.e., the restoring force per cm., for a diatomic 
molecule. This is a measure of the attractive force between the atoms, and 
hence is of interest to the chemist. The values of the force constants for 
the hydrogen halides, calculated from the equilibrium vibration frequencies 
obtained from their near infra-red spectra, are recorded in Table X. It 


TABLE X. 

FORCE CONSTANTS 

IN HTDROOEN 

HALIDES 

Substance 

u« cm.“* 

k dynes per cm. 

hi 

Hydrogen fluoride 

4141.3 

9.59 X 10* 

8.13 X 10-“ 

Hydrogen chloride 

2988.9 

5.16 

8.05 

Hydrogen bromide 

2649.7 

4.11 

8.22 

Hydrogen iodide 

2309.S 

3.14 

8.14 


is of interest to note that the values of the restoring forces for these sub- 
stances are roughly inversely proportional to the square of the equilibrium 
internuclear distances, as shown by the approximate constancy of the quan- 
tity kr, in the last column of the table. 

29h. Isotope Effect in Vibrational Bands. — It is probable that two iso- 
topic forms of the same molecule have the same force constants: as they 
have different reduced masses, however, it is apparent from equation (29.47) 
that their equilibrium vibration frequencies will differ. If and <02 repre- 
sent the values of w, for the two isotopic forms, and mi and M 2 are their 
respective reduced masses, it follows from equation (29.47), that 


<i)2 

<ai 



= Py 


(29.48) 
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where p is defined as as in Section 28d. It foUpws, therefore, that 



(29.49) 


Theoretical considerations show that the anharmonicity constant is 

proportional to the equilibrium frequency [see equation (32.10)1, so that it is 
possible to write 


^2 =* P^u (29.50) 

analogous with equation (29.49). Utilizing equation (29.14), which is the 
general expression for the frequency of the center of any band involving the 
lower vibrational level of o = 0, it is seen, with the aid of equations f29.491 
and (29.50), that 


and 


= vwi — {t»(t» 4“ l)}jfia>i 


(29.51) 


= vpui - \v{v 4- l)}p2;fiw,, (29.52) 


where the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to the two isotopic molecules. The 
isotopic shift A>»<, which is the frequency difference of the centers of the two 
isotopic bands, is then given by the difference of the two frequencies in 
equations (29.51) and (29.52); thus, 


»* (1 “ p){l - (t» 4- l)pjiei)pwi. 

For the fundamental band, o is 1 and this expression becomes 


(29.53) 


Ap,( 1) = (1 — p)(l ~ 2pxi)wi, 


whereas for the harmonics. 


and 


APi(2) = (1 - p)(l - 3pjri)2wi 


Ay, (3) = (1 - p)(l - 4p;ci)3a.i. 


It is evident, therefore, that if x and »«, that is, xi and wi, are known for 
me isotopic molecule, it is possible to calculate the frequency shift for 
mother isotopic form of the same diatomic molecule. It will be observed 
hat the larger the value of 1 — p, that is the more the ratio of the reduced 
nasses differs from unity, the greater will be the isotopic shift. 

The foregoing calculations give the alteration in the frequency of the 
irigin of a vibrational band as the result of an isotopic change. However, 
ince the expressions for the frequencies of the rotational lines in the band 
U involve the frequency of the origin as a constant term, it is apparent that 
11 the lines will be shifted by the same amount as the origin. In other 
'ords, the effect of an isotopic exchange is to move the whole band bodily 
y an amount given by the equations derived above If p is greater than 
nity, the isotopic shift Av, is in the direction of lower frequency, whereas if 
is less than unity the shift is in the opposite direction. 


i 
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If a mixture of two isotopic molecules is studied, e.g., H^®C1 and H”C1, 
it is evident that the rotational lines for both forms will be present in the 
vibration bands. Every line should thus appear as a doublet, the frequency 
separation of which, to a first approximation, has the constant value Ap#-. 
Ordinary hydrogen chloride consists of a mixture of about three parts of 
H”C1 to one part of H^’Cl, and in all the near infra-red bands of this gas 
that have been studied the rotational lines appear as doublets, one being 
appreciably stronger than the other. The observed isotopic frequency shifts 
have been found to be in good agreement with those calculated. It should 
be realized that the frequency separations of the doublets will not be exactly 
constant in any given band, because of the rotational isotopic effect men- 
tioned in Section 28d. Strictly speaking, the total isotopic shift is the sum 
of the shifts given by equations (28.17) and (29.53). Since the former in- 
creases with the value of the rotational quantum number /, the separation 
of the rotational isotopic doublets in any band increases as the lines are 
further from the origin of the band. 

The isotope of hydrogen chloride involving heavy hydrogen, i.e., DCl, 
presents a case of special interest. Because the atomic weight of deuterium 
is approximately twice that of the lighter isotope, the ratio of the reduced 
masses of the two forms of hydrogen chloride is about two; the isotopic shift 
is consequently exceptionally large. Thus a comparison of H“C1 and 
D®®C1 shows that the centers of the fundamental bands should differ in fre- 
quency by 825 cm.“‘; for H*®C1 the frequency of the origin is 2885.9 cm.“S 
and hence for D*®C1 it should be 2061 cm.“h good agreement with the 
observed value. In this particular case the isotopic shift is so large that 
the two vibration-rotation bands do not overlap as they do for H^®C1 and 
H37CI. The bands for the twp isotopic molecules H®^C1 and D*®C1 are 
actually quite separate from one another. 

Electronic Spectra 

30a. Structure of Electronic Bands. — As has been already stated, the 
spectra of molecules observed in the visible and ultra-violet regions are due 
to a transition from one electronic state to another. The vibrational 
changes that accompany the electronic transition are responsible for the 
various bands, their fine structures being due to the associated changes 
in rotational energy. To a close approximation, the total energy £ of a 
rnolecule may be regarded as made up of the electronic energy £*, the 
vibrational energy and the rotational energy Eri thus, 

£ = £, + £„ + (30.1) 

The vibrational energy may be expressed by means of equation (29.11), viz., 

+ ^)Airco - (o + hYhexoi + (o + ^yheyu + • • - , (30.2) 

where the equilibrium vibration frequency w (the subscript e has been 
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omitted for simplicity) and the anharmonicity constants x, y, etc., refer to 
the values in the particular electronic state being considered; these will vary 
from one level to another. The employment of the appropriate values for 
etc., virtually takes into account the interaction between electronic 
and vibrational energy states. Similarly, the use of equation (29.26), i.e., 

Er = BJU + \)hc - D.PU + \r-hc + ■ • (30.3) 

for the rotational energy, allows for vibrational and rotational interactions; 
in this expression 5, and D*, defined by equations (29.31) and (29.32), 
depend on the particular vibrational level and electronic state of the mole- 
cule. In a sense, therefore, equation (30.3) takes into account electronic 
and rotational interactions; there are, however, certain other effects which 
will be considered later (Section 30e). 

If the rotational transition is disregarded provisionally, or, in other 
words, the rotational energy change is taken as zero, the energy change 
accompanying an electronic transition will be given by 

£' - £» = (£; - £;') + (£; - £;'). (30.4) 

The expression for the frequency of the corresponding spectrum is then 
vn = Vt {(w' + i)w' — (w' + lOVw' + ■ ■ • I 

- {{v" + ^)a.'' - iv" + ‘)VV' +■■■!, (30.5) 

where p, is written for (£i — Et)lkc; the vibrational quantum numbers in 
the final and initial states are v’ and y", respectively; a>' and w" are the equi- 
librium vibration frequencies of the molecule in these states, and x' and x" 
are the corresponding anharmonicity constants. Since the rotational energy 
change has been assumed to be zero, equation (30.5) gives the frequencies vo 
of the centers (or origins) of the series of vibrational bands making up the 
electronic spectrum. 

Because of the electronic transition there is no restriction as to the change 
in the vibrational quantum number; that is to say, there is no restriction as 
to the value of dv (cf. Section 32e). Although certain values are preferred, 
Ay may have almost any positive or negative integral value, or it may be 
zero. Electronic transitions in which the vibrational quantum number 
changes by as much as ten are not uncommon. It follows, therefore, that 
a large number of bands are generally observed in the band system of any 
molecule. For convenience in classification, a series of bands having a con- 
stant value of o' — v" is called a sequenccy and the term profession is used 
to describe a set of bands having a definite value of either o' or o", while the 
other varies regularly, e.g., o' equals 0, while o" equals 0, 1, 2, etc. 

It is of interest to note that in absorption the electronic spectrum gener- 
ally consists of a single progression only, with o" equal to zero. The reason 
for this is not difficult to understand. At ordinary temperatures most 
molecules are in their lowest (o = 0) vibrational levels of the electronic 
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ground state. When the molecules absorb enough energy to reach a higher 
electronic level, there is no restriction as to the vibrational quantum number 
t»' in the upper state, but that in the lower state, i.e., d", is zero for nearly all 
the molecules in the system. The band group will thus consist almost 
exclusively of the progression for which v” is zero. If the temperature of 
the gas is high, or the vibrational quantum is small, i.e., the equilibrium 
vibration frequency of the molecule is small, an appreciable number of 
molecules in the ground state will be in the t? = 1 level. In these circum- 
stances, the progression vt” — 1 will appear in the absorption spectrum, in 
addition to the a" = 0 progression. The relative simplicity of electronic 
absorption spectra is of great assistance in the elucidation of the more 
complex emission spectra, when v' and xf' can both have almost any value 
within reason. 

If voo is the frequency of the origin of the band for the transition o' = 0 
to o" ~ 0, then it is seen from equation (30.5) that 

^*00 = Pc + iW - ixW +•••)- - W'w" +•••). (30.6) 

Upon introducing this result, equation (30.5) may be written in the form 

Po = Poo + {(1 — x')u' — t/x'o)' 4- • • •}!>' 

- {(1 - X"W' - o"x"oi" + • • • }v" (30.7) 
= i/oo 4- {a' - b'o' + • • •)»' - («" - b"o" + • • •)<', 

where a has been written for (1 — Ar)w and b for X(a. An expression of the 
form of equation (30.7) has been frequently used in spectroscopy to repre- 
sent the frequencies of the origins of the band systems corresponding to a 
particular electronic transition. For example, carbon monoxide exhibits an 
electronic band spectrum in the range of 1300 A to 2700 A, generally known 
as the fourth positive group of carbon monoxide. The frequencies of the 
origins of the bands are expressed with considerable accuracy by the equation 

= 64,746.5 + (1498.36 - 17.2505o' + ■ • .)»' 

- (2156.05 - 13.2600(." + 

and so the values of a'y b' and a"y h" are immediately known. Since b is 
equivalent to xta and to (1 — jp)w, it is possible to derive the equilibrium 
vibration frequencies of the carbon monoxide molecule in the two electronic 
states. The values are found to be 1515.61 and 2169.31 cm.-^; the former 
refers to the excited state of the molecule and the latter to the ground state. 
From the frequency, the force constant for carbon monoxide in its normal 
state can be calculated by means of equation (29.47) ; the result is 19.01 X 10‘ 

dynes per cm. This exceptionally high value is in harmony with the gener- 
ally accepted structure of carbon monoxide as involving resonance between 
double and triple bonded forms. 

According to the expression recorded above, the value of poo for the fourth 
positive group of carbon monoxide is 64,746.5 cm,“S and since ;vV, 
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and are known, as seen above, it is possible to calculate v, for the given 
electronic transition by means of equation (30.6). The result in this par- 
ticular case is 65,074.3 cm.-^ which is equivalent to an energy of 8.06 e.v. 

It is important to recall that because there is always a change of electric 
dipole moment accompanying an electronic transition, even homopolar 
molecules, such as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., exhibit ekctronic band 
spectra These spectra provide a method by means of which information, 
such as that just derived for carbon monoxide, concerning equilibrium vibra- 
tion frequencies and force constants of symmetrical diatomic molecules can 
be obtained. It will be seen later that Raman spectra serve as another 
means, although less accurate, for providing the same data. 

30b Rotational Fine Struchire.— The possibility of rotational energy 
changes accompanying each vibrational transition accounts for the fine 
structure of the bands. If the rotational energy, as defined by equation 
(30.3) is added to the electronic and vibrational energies, then it can be 

readily shown, by the same methods as were ^ ^ 

frequencies of the rotational lines constituting the P, 0 R branches of 
any band are given by equations exactly analogous to (29.35), (29.37) and 

(29.36), respectively; they are 


/-I 

J 

J 


J- 

7 - 1 : 


y{P) = .0 - (S' + S")/ + (S' - B")r + 
v{Q) = .0 + (S' - S")/ + (S' - S'07* + 
PiR) = VO (S' + S")y + (S' - S")/^ + 


(30.8) 

(30.9) 
(30.10) 


where is the frequency of the origin of the particular band, as represented 
by the equations in Section 30a. It should be noted that B and 5 now 
refer to different electronic states as well as, generally, to different vibrational 
states, and so they are usually appreciably different from one ^"“ther In 
deriving equations (30.8), (30.9) and (30.10), the selection rule ° 

tnd -1 has been used for the P, Q and R branch, respectively. If the total 
electronic angular momentum of the molecule (A) is zero '"both upper and 
lower states taking part in the electronic transition that |s, both are 2 states, 
then the only rotLional changes permitted are those with Aj equal to +1 
nr -1 hence in such (2 « 2) transitions P and R branches only are ob- 
served.’ If, however, A differs from zero in either or both of the 
stltes, AJ «n be zero, as well as ±1, and so the Q branch is possible, m 

*'^'^From^rn^na"lysb of the rotational structure of the bands in ari electronic 

spectrum it is this possible to evaluate the “ 

B; and B’.’ from which the moments of inertia, and hence the 

interniiclear distances, of the molecule can be 

lower electronic states. The information obtained in 'bis manner i^ par 
ticularlv useful in connection with homopolar diatomic molecules wirtcn, 
as already seen, do not yield either vibration-rotation or pure 
Plectra At:e„;ion should be called to the fact that the spacing of the 
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rotational lines in the electronic band spectra of symmetrical molecules 
presents a special problem which will be considered in Section 31. 

30c. Band Heads. — Examination of a band group shows that each vibra- 
tional band is usually sharply defined at one end, the so-called head of the 
band, and is more diffuse or shaded at the other end. The band is said to 
be degraded in the diffuse direction; if this part of the band is in the direction 
of higher frequency (lower wave lengths) than the head, it is said to be 
degraded toward the violet. On the other hand, if the band is sharp at the 
higher frequency end, but shaded in the lower frequency direction, it is 
degraded towards the red. As a general rule, all the bands in a given group 
arc degraded in the same direction. 

Although band heads are very useful for identification purposes, they 
have no special theoretical significance. They owe their origin to the fact 
that the rotational lines are crowded together in its vicinity, while they are 
spaced further apart towards the degraded end of the band. These charac- 
teristics of a vibrational band can be understood from a consideration of the 
general equation for the rotational fine structure. The equations (30.8) 
and (30.10) for the frequencies of the P and K branches may be written in 
the form 

V = yo + {B' B")m + (B' - B"W + • ■ (30.11) 

where m can be d=l, ±2, ±3, etc.; for the P branch m has the negative 
values, while for the R branch it has the positive values. The factor 
B' — B” may be positive or negative, according as B' is greater than B'‘ 
or B is less than B'\ respectively; this may vary from one band to another, 
but the sign is generally the same, even though the value may alter slightly, 
fcr all the bands making up a given group. The reason for this fact is that 
B„ is determined largely by the moment of inertia of the molecule in the 
particular electronic state, the value of w, the vibrational quantum number, 
having only a secondary influence. Hence, the values of B' and B''y and 
consequently of B' — B'\ will depend primarily on the two electronic states 
responsible for the spectrum. Its sign, at least, will be the same for a given 
band group, even if its value alters somewhat from one band to another. 

Consider the case in which B' — is negative; then as m increases in 
the senes +1, +2, +3, etc., that is, in the R branch, the value of v increases 
at first, since B' + B" is numerically greater than B' — B”. However, 
(iS - B )m^ changes at a more rapid rate than does {B' + B'-)my and so 
the frequency spacing between successive lines gradually decreases and the 
lines begin to crowd together. At a certain value of m the frequency increase 
due to the term {B^ + B”)m becomes numerically equal to the decrease 
resulting from the negative term {B' - this occurs at the band head, 

^or higher values o\m the frequencies of successive lines now form a decreas- 
ing series, with spacings becoming increasingly larger. In other words, the 
successive lines begin to turn back upon themselves and continue toward 
the lower frequency region. It is obvious that in the vicinity of the point 
at which the reversal occurs the rotational lines crowd together, thus pro- 
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ducing the sharply defined termination 

the P branch of the same band, both terms {B + B and fP B 
will be negative, since m has a series of negative values, while m 
positive. It follows, therefore, that the frequencies of the lines of the P 
Lanch will become successively smaller, and the separation of consecutive 
lines will become larger as m increases numerically. At the same ^ 

the case in all band spectra, the intensity of the lines diminishes, and so the 
band will shade off gradually on the low frequency side. It is clear, there- 
fore, that when B’ - B" is negative, the band will be degraded toward the 

'^''^By'li°eal'^Vf'lTgumCT similar to those employed in the preceding para- 
graph it can be shfwn that if B' - B" is positive, the R branch of the band, 
lith positive m values, will be degraded toward the region of ‘'■gher fre 
quency, that is, toward the violet. At the same time, it can be seen that in 
the p\ranch the lines crowd together to form a head at the red end of 

‘‘‘'I’n^general, the change of frequency with increasing numerical value of m 
is zero^t the band head; the value of m at this point can therefore be ob- 
tained if equation (30.11) is differentiated with respect to m, and the result 

equated to zero; hence it follows that 




// 




2(B' - B") 


(30.12) 


If B' - B" is positive, then tni.„s will be negative, so that the head will be 
found in the P branch on the other hand, if P' - B" is negative, vt will be 
prttve Ind the head will form in the P branch. These ^e^ults ar^in 
harmony with the conclusions reached previously. If B B is small 
• ^llv »« j will be very large; under these conditions it may not be 
;Se^bTeTve the band head, because of the falling off in the intensity 

“'tmr;b:Lm\'rLtrpa”s;ing. that a band head is to be expected 
^^^^ent in the two — iV-t only at U 

y = ,, + {B' - + - B")P+ ■ ■ ■, 

in which / may be “^h'will b^Te ufi veTy^clVse 7og«her', 

lut "they' wTafrays'procled tve^r^smalh the 

Un« foJ ifw vafues of7 will be'clo" e together, but they will separate out for 
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higher J values. In this case the band gives the appearance of possessing 
a head in the Q branch, in addition to the head that may be present in the 
P or R branch. 

30d. Isotope Effect in Electronic Spectra. — If <oi and a >2 are the equi- 
librium vibration frequencies of the two isotopic forms of a given molecular 
species in the same electronic state, then ojc is equal to pwi, where p is defined 
by {fiilfiiY'-y as shown in Section 29h. By utilizing two equations of the 
form of (30.5), one for each isotopic molecule, to give ro, the frequency of 
the origin of any band in a particular group, it is possible to derive an equa- 
tion for the isotopic shift. Because of the anharmonicity terms, the result- 
ing expression is not simple, but the general nature of the conclusions can 
be arrived at, with sufficient accuracy, by making the approximation of 
harmonic oscillation. It is then possible to write for one isotope 

(y' H- Dm - {v" + hW,' (30.13) 

and for the other isotope, 

a.'o = p. + (y' + hW2 ~ iv" -H (30.14) 

for the frequencies of the origins of corresponding bands, i.e., involving the 
same transition, v" ->■ v'. Subtraction of equations (30.13) and (30.14) gives 
the isotopic shift Ap,- as 

A*/.- = + ^) - (a,r - + Dy 

assuming, as is very probable, that the frequency Vg, representing the elec- 
tronic energy change, is the same for both isotopic molecules. Upon intro- 
ducing the relationship wj = p«i, which will apply to both electronic states, 
it follows that 

Ap* = (1 - p)\co\{v' + i) - coVfy" + ^)}. (30.15) 

As mentioned in Section 29h, the isotopic shift is greater the larger the ratio 

of the reduced masses of the two isotopic forms; it is, therefore, most readily 

observed with molecules containing atoms of low atomic weight. 

The electronic spectrum of oxygen provided the first case of the detection 

of a new isotope as a consequence of the shift of the center of a vibrational 

band. It had been noted that in the so-called band in the spectrum of 

molecular oxygen, which involves a transition from o' = 0 to o" = 0, there 

appeared a faint band. The latter was an almost exact duplicate of the 

band, although it actually contained twice the number of rotational lines. 

The suggestion was made that the strong band was due to and 

that the corresponding, weak, band was produced by molecules. 

If both 0 and o in equation (30.15) are set equal to zero, which is the condi- 

tion for the band, the result should give the isotopic shift for this band; 
this is 


Ap,- — §(1 p)(wi — wi'). 


(30.16) 
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The values of u', and a.',', for the common isotopic form are known 

accurately from an examination of the electronic band group containing the 
A band; the difference w'l - to'i' is - 150.35 cm.-S and if p is determined from 
the presumed atomic weights, 16 and 18, respectively, of the isotopic atoms, 
it is found that Av,-, according to equation (30.16), should be —2.053 cm. ^ 
If the view expressed above that the. band is due to and the band 

to is correct, the frequency separation of the origins m the bands 

should have this value; the observed separation is -2.067 cm. S the small 
discrepancy being due to the neglect of anharmonicity in the foregoing 
calculations. If proper allowance is made for the deviation from simple 
harmonic motion, the agreement is almost perfect. The experimental re- 
sults may therefore be regarded as establishing the existence of an isotope 

of oxygen with a mass number of 18. . . , 

The isotopic shift in the rotational lines will be given by an expression 

which is similar to that applicable to vibration-rotation and pure rotation 
bands [equation (28.17)3. Thus, if the moments of inertia are taken to be 
the same in both upper and lower electronic states, which is not strictly true, 
the frequency change for corresponding rotational lines is given by 

= 2BJ{\ - p“). 

For the isotopic forms of molecular oxygen just considered, this becomes 

Avi = 0.011125/ 

= 0.01605/, 


and hence the shift should be quite noticeable for lines that are some distance 
from the center of the band. The experimental results are in excellent ac- 
cord with these derived theoretically. Incidentally, *Tiay be mentioned 
that the presence of twice as many rotational lines in ^ 

A band of oxygen, is in agreement with the fact that the <0^ molecu e i 
unsymmetrical whereas is symmetrical see Sectmn 31d . 

In addition to the oxygen isotope of mass 18, the third isotopic form of 
oxygen, with a mass number of 17, was discovered by means of electronic 
spictra; so also were the »C isotope of carbon and the isotope of nitrogen. 

30e. Interaction of Electronic and Rotational Energies.-No attention 
has been paid so far to the possibility of coupling of rotational and electronic 
motions; this omission has not been significant since the diatomic 
have been tacitly assumed to be in states. In such states, resultant 
electron spin S, and the resultant orbital angular momentum A of el«- 
fons are Lth zero (see Section 2d); the total angular momentum of the 
molecule is then simply due to the rotation of the nuclei, and hence is de- 
termined by the rotational quantum number / only. In other . 

is the possibility of some form of coupling between the rotation of the mole- 
cule a^d the electronic motion which has a significant effect 

levels. Five different modes of coupling have been be 

two, Hund's cases (a) and (A), are of common occurrence. It should 
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higher J values. In this case the band gives the appearance of possessing 
a head in the Q branch, in addition to the head that may be present in the 
P or R branch. 

30d. Isotope Effect in Electronic Spectra. — If wi and 6>2 are the equi- 
librium vibration frequencies of the two isotopic forms of a given molecular 
species in the same electronic state, then a >2 is equal to pwi, where p is defined 
by as shown in Section 29h. By utilizing two equations of the 

form of (30.5), one for each isotopic molecule, to give po, the frequency of 
the origin of any band in a particular group, it is possible to derive an equa- 
tion for the isotopic shift. Because of the anharmonicity terms, the result- 
ing expression is not simple, but the general nature of the conclusions can 
be arrived at, with sufficient accuracy, by making the approximation of 
harmonic oscillation. It is then possible to write for one isotope 

IJ'O = p, + (y' d- i)(o; - W' + 1)0,1' (30.13) 

and for the other isotope, 

apo = p, + W + ^)o,2 - {v” -f- hWi (30.14) 

for the frequencies of the origins of corresponding bands, i.e,, involving the 
same transition, v" v'. Subtraction of equations (30.13) and (30.14) gives 
the isotopic shift APi as 


Ap( == (a,; - 4)(p' + §) - («!' - o>f/)(D" + i), 

assuming, as is very probable, that the frequency p*, representing the elec- 
troriic energy change, is the same for both isotopic molecules. Upon intro- 
ducing the relationship = pwi, which will apply to both electronic states. 
It follows that 

Ap.- = (1 - p){a,I(i,' + D - o,l'(y" + i)l. (30.15) 


As mentioned in Section 29h, the isotopic shift is greater the larger the ratio 
of the reduced masses of the two isotopic forms; it is, therefore, most readily 
obs^ved with molecules containing atoms of low atomic weight. 

The electronic spectrum of oxygen provided the first case of the detection 
of a new isotope as a consequence of the shift of the center of a vibrational 
band. It had been noted that in the so-called ^ band in the spectrum of 
molecule oxygen, which involves a transition from t,' = 0 to o" = 0, there 

j f latter was an almost exact duplicate of the 

band, although it actually contained twice the number of rotational lines, 
k ^ suggestion was made that the strong A band was due to ^*0^*0, and 
ir k^ corresponding, weak, band was produced by molecules, 

f both V ^ in equation (30.15) are set equal to zero, which is the condi- 

tion for the A band, the result should give the isotopic shift for this band; 
this IS 


APi — ^(1 — p)(a)i — «i^). 


(30.16) 
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The values of and wi', for the common isotopic form are known 

accurately from an examination of the electronic band group containing the 
A band; the difference w'l — w'/ is — 150.35 cm.~b and if p is determined from 
the presumed atomic weights, 16 and 18, respectively, of the isotopic atoms, 
it is found that Av„ according to equation (30.16), should be —2.053 cm.'^ 
If the view expressed above that the.y^ band is due to and the A' band 

to is correct, the frequency separation of the origins of the bands 

should have this value; the observed separation is —2.067 crn.“^, the small 
discrepancy being due to the neglect of anharmonicity in the foregoing 
calculations. If proper allowance is made for the deviation from simple 
harmonic motion, the agreement is almost perfect. The experimental re- 
sults may therefore be regarded as establishing the existence of an isotope 
of oxygen with a mass number of 18. 

The isotopic shift in the rotational lines will be given by an expression 
which is similar to that applicable to vibration-rotation and pure rotation 
bands [equation (28.17)3. Thus, if the moments of inertia are taken to be 
the same in both upper and lower electronic states, which is not strictly true, 
the frequency change for corresponding rotational lines is given by 

A.,- = 25/(1 - p*). 

For the isotopic forms of molecular oxygen just considered, this becomes 

Ak.- = 0.011125/ 

= 0.01605/, 

and hence the shift should be quite noticeable for lines that are some distance 
from the center of the band. The experimental results are in excellent ac- 
cord with these derived theoretically. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the presence of twice as many rotational lines in the A' band as in the 
A band of oxygen, is in agreement with the fact that the molecule is 

unsymmetrical whereas is symmetrical (see Section 3 Id). 

In addition to the oxygen isotope of mass 18, the third isotopic form of 
oxygen, with a mass number of 17, was discovered by means of electronic 
spectra; so also were the ‘®C isotope of carbon and the isotope of nitrogen. 

30e. Interaction of Electronic and Rotational Ener^des. — No attention 
has been paid so far to the possibility of coupling of rotational and electronic 
motions; this omission has not been significant since the diatomic molecules 
have been tacitly assumed to be in states. In such states, the resultant 
electron spin 5“, and the resultant orbital angular momentum A of the elec- 
trons are both zero (see Section 2d); the total angular momentum of the 
molecule is then simply due to the rotation of the nuclei, and hence is de- 
termined by the rotational quantum number / only. In other cases, there 
is the possibility of some form of coupling between the rotation of the mole- 
cule and the electronic motion which has a significant effect on the rotational 
levels. Five different modes of coupling have been distinguished, but only 
two, Hund’s cases (a) and (^), are of common occurrence. It should be 
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emphasized that these cases represent limiting ideal behavior, which are 
often good approximations; intermediate cases are, however, sometimes 
observed. 

C(ise {a): In this case the interaction of rotation and electronic (orbital) 
motion is supposed to be very weak, but the latter is very strongly coupled 
to the line joining the nuclei. The total electronic angular momentum ft 
about the internuclear axis, obtained by adding A and 2 (see Section 2c), is 
well defined and forms a resultant J by combining with the rotational mo- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that J cannot be less than ft, and the former has 
the possible values 

/ = ft, ft + 1, ft + 2, . . . , (30.17) 

and levels with J less than ft do not occur. Since ft involves the spin quan- 
tum number 2, both ft and J will be integral if the molecule contains an even 
number of electrons, but it will be an odd number of half integers if the 
number of electrons in the molecule is odd. The rotational energy is now 
given, as a first approximation, by the expression 

Er = B,[J(J + 1) - (30.18) 

but since more than one value of ft, which is equal to [A + 2| is possible, 
there will be a number of values Er for each value of /. In other words, 
there will be several sets of rotational levels, the number of sets depending 
on the possible ft values. In each set, the levels for which J is less than ft 
will be missing, as indicated above. It will be observed that in ^2 states, 
ft is zero and hence equation (30.18) reduces to the form employed in the 
earlier parts of this chapter. For such molecules, therefore, there is but 
one set of rotational levels, as has been assumed hitherto. 

An example of case (a) coupling is found in the ground state of nitric 
oxide; here A is equal to 1, and S is so that the state may be described by 
the symbol ^n. The possible values of 2 are + J and — and consequently 
ft can be f or f ; there are thus two sets of rotational levels with somewhat 
different energies. In the first, designated by the smallest value of 
J IS f, and subsequent values are I-, etc.; in the second set, represented 
by the term symbol *n3/2, the lowest value of J is and this is followed 

by h h etc. 

As a more complicated illustration, there may be taken the hypothetical 
case of a molecule for which A is 2, and S is 1, so that it is in a »A state. 
The possible values of 2 are 1, 0 and —1, and those of ft are 3, 2 and 1. 
There are thus three sets of rotational lines, represented by *Ai, ^A* and *A8, 
respectively; in the first the / = 0 level is missing, in the second the first 
n ^ / = 0 and 1, are missing, and in the third set the levels with 

T ~ ^ absent. The / = 0 line is thus completely missing, the 

y — 1 line is a singlet, / = 2 is a doublet, while the others are all triplets. 

Case (J?): When A is zero and S differs from zero, that is, in states other 
than *2, and also in certain cases when A is not zero, the spin may be only 
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weakly coupled to the internuclear axis. In these circumstances, is not 
defined, and so the orbital angular momentum A couples with the rotation 
to give a resultant iC, representing the total angular momentum apart from 
spin. The possible K values are 

a: = A, A + 1, A + 2, . . . , (30.19) 

and hence for 2 states, when A is zero, K can be 0, 1, 2, etc. The quantum 
number K combines with the total spin S to give the resultant /, for the 
total angular momentum including electron spin. The possible values of / 
for a given K are determined by the familiar principle of vector addition 
in quantum theory, so that 

y = /c + A' + A - 1 , a: + ^ - 2 ,. . . , ia: - ^ 1. (30.20) 

Thus, in general, except when K is less than Sy each level with a given value 
of K consists of 2.9 + 1 components; that is to say, each rotational level 
has a multiplicity of 2S +1. As a result of the coupling between K and S 
these multiplets have slightly different energies, the splitting increasing as 
K increases. It will be noted from equation (30.20) that since K is integral, 
while S is integral or half-integral according as to the number of electrons is 
even or odd, the value of / will be integral or half-integral, respectively. 

The best known instances of case (^) coupling occur in *2 and states; 
the latter is particularly interesting as the ground state of molecular oxygen 
is *2. For this substance the spin component 2 is zero and S is 1, so that 
the possible values of K and / are 

a: = 0, 1, 2, . . . 

and 

y = a: + 1, a: and A - 1. 

Although it might appear that for A « 0 there should be two values of /, 
actually only one is possible, since the smallest value of y is | A — Aj, as 
seen from equation (30.20), and this will be unity. The lowest rotational 
level, for A = 0, is thus a singlet. In general, for case (^) coupling, the 
level for which A is zero is a singlet with / equal to S. For all other A 
values, viz., 1, 2, 3, etc., there are three values of y, so that each of the 
rotational lines is a triplet. The »«0‘«0 molecule presents a special case as . 
it is a homonuclear molecule and hence alternate rotational lines are missing 
(cf. Section 31d). 

30f. A-type Doubling. — It was mentioned near the end of Chapter I 
(Section 2a) that when the orbital angular momentum A is not zero, that 
is to say, in all except 2 states, each state is doubly degenerate. This is 
because the two levels for which A is equal to +Z. and Z, have identical 
energies. On account of interaction between the electronic and rotational 
motions, however, the levels are separated and each rotational line in n and 
A states is split into two components; this eflfect is known as S.-type doubling. 
The separation of the rotational doublets is quite small for low values of 
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the resultant quantum number /, but it becomes more marked as J in- 
creases, although it is never very appreciable. The occurrence of A-type 
doubling may be illustrated by reference to nitric oxide; as already seen, 
this has a normal state, the components being and ^IIs/z. As a 

result of A-type doubling, each of the rotational levels in both states is a 
doublet, so that there are, in effect, two levels for J = \ and four levels for 
y = f, etc. 

Molecular Symmetry Effects 

31 a. Symmetry Properties and Rotational States. — The symmetry prop- 
erties of molecules have an important influence on the rotational energy 
levels, with results of interest both in spectroscopy and in chemistry. Since 
the great majority of diatomic molecules in their normal (ground) states are 
in ^2 states, the discussion will at first be restricted to molecules of this 
type. For any diatomic molecule and, in fact, for any linear molecule, any 
plane passing through the line joining the nuclei is a plane of symmetry of 
the molecule. Because of the existence of this symmetry element, it is 
possible to characterize the electronic eigenfunction of a molecule ns positive 
or negative (cf. Section 2 e). By the methods of quantum mechanics, it has 
been shown that the electronic (orbital) eigenfunction of a system with 
cylindrical symmetry, such as any diatomic or linear molecule whose nuclei 
may be regarded as fixed, can be represented by (cf. Section 13 g for central 
force field) 

( 31 . 1 ) 

where A has the same significance as before, and <#• is the azimuthal angle of 
one of the electrons about the line joining the nuclei, starting from a fixed 
reference plane; is a function of the other coordinates, including the azi- 
muthal angles of the other electrons relative to the one chosen for the frame 
of reference. For S states, the quantum number A is zero; the factor e'‘^* 
is then unity, and the eigenfunction depends on the relative azimuths <l>u 
of the various electrons which appear in the function On reflecting the 
eigenfunction at a plane passing through the nuclei, the angles ^12 become 
— Hence, if the function contains terms such as sin <f>i2y it is evident 
that it, and consequently will change sign, i.e., it is antisymmetric, for 
• reflection through the internuclear plane. On the other hand, will remain 
unchanged, i.e., it is symmetric, if ^ contains such terms as cos ^12, sin* 0j2 
or cos* ^12. Electronic eigenfunctions of the former type belong to negative 
( 2 “) states, while the latter correspond to positive (S+) states. 

It may be remarked that reflection of the diatomic molecule through the 
origin, that is, inversion of both electrons and nuclei, employing the term 
inversion in the crystallographic sense, is equivalent to reflection of the 
electrons only in the internuclear plane. Hence positive and negative states 
of a diatomic molecule may be defined, alternatively, as those for which 
inversion of electrons and nuclei leaves the sign of the electronic eigen- 
function unchanged or changed in sign, respectively. 
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The foregoing discussion has referred specifically to the electronic (or- 
bital) eigenfunction of the diatomic or linear molecule; it is now necessary 
to consider the symmetry properties of the vibrational and rotational wave 
functions. The vibrational function is unaffected by any symmetry opera- 
tions, for it depends only on the internuclear distance, and this remains un- 
changed. With the rotational function, however, the case is ditfe-ent. It 
is evident from the results in Section 9d that the eigenfunction for a linear 
rotator will possess symmetry properties, since it depends on the azimuthal 
angle. Evaluation of the eigenfunctions for different values of th. rota- 
tional quantum number (/ or K) shows that it remains unchanged upon 
reflection at the origin, i.e., inversion, of the molecule, including the nuclei, 
when J (or K, for case {!>)) is even but it changes sign when J (or K) is odd. 

Neglecting the nuclear spin contribution, for the present, the complete 
eigenfunction of a molecule may be written as the product of the electronic 
the vibrational (i/'p), and the rotational (i/'r) functions, so that 

^ (31-2) 


As already seen, for 2+ states the function remains unchanged upon in- 
version of the electrons and nuclei; further, is unaffected, in any event, 
and is unaltered if the rotational quantum number is even. It follows, 
therefore, that the complete eigenfunction ^ for a 2+ state is unchanged 
upon inversion for even values of the rotational quantum number. The 
rotational levels in a 2+ state with even values of / (or K for case (^/, coupling) 
are thus called positive rotational levels; for odd values of / (or A>, they are 
negative rotational levels. By means of exactly similar arguments, it can be 
shown that for 2' states, the odd rotational levels are positive, while the 
even rotational levels are negative. The results may, therefore, be sum- 
marized as follows: 

2+ states 2-- states 

Rotational Levels 

J (or AT) = 0, 2, 4, ■ ■ ■ Positive Negative 

y (or X) = 1, 3. 5, •• • Negative lositive 

It may be remarked that the positive and negative character of rotational 
levels is also evident in II and A states; it appears from quantu.n '”«l’amcs 
that in every A-type rotational doublet one level is positive while the other 
is negative. That is to say, in these states there is a positive and negative 
rotational level for each value of J (or K). These levels are found to 
alternate, so that if the lower level of one doublet is positive, the correspond- 
ing level of the next doublet will be negative. 

31b Odd and Even Electronic States.— If, in addition to bein^g linear, 
the nuclei of a diatomic molecule have equal charges, e.g., ™ 

i and u character is possible, as mentioned in Section 2e. ^ 

wave function of the electronic system is then reflection of t 

Ttrons at the center of symmetry, i.e., inversion of the electrons only, will 
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change the coordinates Xy yy z of all the electrons to —Xy —y, —z; the elec- 
tronic eigenfunction then becomes yf^,{’-Xy — — z). Since the molecule is 
symmetrical, as far as the nuclear charges are concerned, it is evident that 
inversion of the coordinates of the electrons will leave the potential energy 
of the system unchanged. Hence, for a given eigenvalue E of the total 
energy, both orbital functions 4'eixy y, 2 ) and — y, — 2 ) must be satis- 

factory solutions of the wave equation for the system; further, linear 
combinations of these two functions, such as 


'^9 = Mx^yt 2 ) + yf^,{-Xy -y, -z) (31.3) 

and 

= MxyyyZ) - M-Xy -yy - 2 ), (31.4) 

will also be acceptable solutions. It can be seen that of these solutions, the 
one designated remains unchanged when the electron coordinates are 
inverted, i.e., when jf, y, 2 are changed to —Xy — y, — 2 , and vice versa; hence 
it has the characteristics of an even (g) state. On the other hand, the solu- 
tion changes sign upon inversion of the coordinates of the electrons, and 
so it represents an odd («) state. 

In the case just considered, the system would be degenerate, for the two 
eigenfunctions 'Ifg and would correspond to states of the same energy. 
If the system is not degenerate, however, one of the solutions would be zero: 
if 'i'e were zero, then 

MXyyyZ) = - M-Xy -y, -z)y 

so that the eigenfunction changes sign upon inversion of the coordinates of 
the electrons; the system is consequently in a « state. On the other hand, 
if Sl'u were zero, 

'i'^ixyyy 2 ) = ^ti-Xy -y, -z), 

and the eigenfunction does not change sign upon inversion; the system is 
thus in a ^ state. It follows, therefore, that for a nondegenerate state of a 
homonuclear molecule, the orbital eigenfunction must already have g or u 
character. If the system is doubly degenerate, however, the two solutions 
of the wave equation corresponding to the given eigenvalue for the energy 
will be g and «, respectively. It appears that in actual practice there is no 
even-odd degeneracy, and so the orbital wave function of the electrons for 
a homonuclear molecule must automatically represent either a ^ or a u state. 
Attention may be called to the fact that the g and « character is evident, to 
some extent, even when the two nuclei are not equally charged, provided 
they are closely similar} this is the case, for example, with the diatomic 
CN radical. 

31c. Symmetric and Antisymmetric Rotational Levels. — For homo- 
nuclear molecules, that is, molecules whose nuclei are identicaly e.g., Hj but 
not HD, there still remains to be considered the result of another symmetry 
operation, namely exchange of the identical nuclei. This operation is 
equivalent to two others, for which the results are already known. These 
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are, first, inversion of all the particles, both the electrons and nude., wh.ch 
determit^es the positive or negative character, followed by re-.nver^on of 
the electrons only, upon which the g or « property depends. It ;s obv.ous 
that for a molecule in a positive electronic state and having also the ^ 
property of the electrons, exchange of the nude, will leave the electronic 
function unchanged; such a wave function is said to be ^y^melnc ,n 
the nuclei. On the other hand, if the positive state is associated with the « 
property of the electrons, the sign of the eigenfunction will be reversed; the 
wave function is then antisymmetric in the nuclei. The results for molecules 
in negative states can be readily derived in the same and the 

conclusions reached for various combinations are summarized below. 
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symmetric in the nuclei 
antisymmetric in the nuclei. 


The Droperty of being symmetric or antisymmetric in the nuclei is also 
applicabk to the rotational eigenfunctions which, as already seen, have 
positive and negative character. Just as a positive electronic s^te com- 
bed with f character gives an orbital function that is symmetric m he 
Si so combination of a positive rotational level with ^ character of he 
electrons corresponds to a rotational state that is symmetric in the nuclei. 
By analogy with the results given above, the general conclusions are 

follows. , symmetric (j) 
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of S states of a as"doeTthe'^‘^°‘0 molecule, the characters are similar to 
rsitiiT^bt XL except that X, as defined by equation (30.19), replaces 

I aTd i trar7indlylctfic, is still applicable. However, as seen above 
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(Section 31a), each rotational level has a positive and a negative component, 
and hence one component of every rotational level is symmetric while the 
other is antisymmetric. 

3 Id. Selection Rules for Rotational Levels. — As shown in Section 27d, 
the probability of transition from one state to another, under the influence 
of dipole radiation, depends on the matrix element of which the x 
component is given by equation (27.2), viz., 

Pmnlz) = (31.5) 

If both the rotational levels involved in a transition are positive, reflection 
of the rotational eigenfunction at the origin, will leave unchanged the signs 
of and for the two combining levels. However, the sign of the x 
coordinates will be reversed, and so the sign of the integrand as a whole will 
be reversed. The value of a definite integral must be independent of any 
transformation of the coordinates, and so it is evident that the integral in 
equation (31.5), and hence the x component of the matrix element Pmn must 
be zero. The same considerations apply to the y and z components, and so 
the transition probability between two positive rotational levels is zero; the 
transition is thus forbidden. In the same way it can be shown that transi- 
tions between two negative levels is also forbidden. For a rotational transi- 
tion between a positive and a negative level, the integrand in equation (31.5) 
will remain unchanged on inversion, and so it may differ from zero. Transi- 
tions between a positive and a negative rotational level are thus permitted. 

By the use of arguments exactly analogous to those in the preceding 
paragraph, it can be shown that the selection rule, for g and u electronic 
states, is that combination between two g states or between two u states 
cannot occur. On the other hand, a transition between a g state and a u 
state is possible. 

The selection rules just derived may be combined to yield a result of 
considerable importance. The only transitions permitted are between a 
positive rotational level in a ^ state and a negative level in a « state, on the 
one hand, or between a positive level in a « state with a negative level in a^ 
state, on the other hand. The possible transitions are therefore, as follows: 

and g*->u. 

It was seen in Section 31c that both g and u correspond to rotational levels 
that are symmetric in the nuclei, whereas g and if refer to levels that are 
antisymmetric. It follows, therefore, that transitions are permitted be- 
tween two symmetric rotational levels or between two antisymmetric 
rotational levels, but not between a symmetric and an antisymmetric level. 

If a given homonuclear molecular species is initially all in one state, 
with either symmetric or antisymmetric rotational levels, then it will always 
remain in that state. Alternate rotational levels only will thus be occupied, 
and as a consequence alternate rotational lines wiU be missing from the 
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spectrum. It will be seen shortly that under normal conditions the mole- 
cules will all be either symmetric or antisymmetric exclusively, only if the 
nuclei have no spin momentum. This is the case, for example, with such 
homonuclear molecules as ^Hej, “Cj and and in the spectra of 

these substances alternate rotational lines are, in fact, missing. When the 
nuclear symmetry is destroyed by an isotopic exchange, as in the molecule 
of 160180, the question of symmetric and antisymmetric levels does not arise, 
and all the rotational levels appear. It will be recalled that in Section 30d 
mention was made of the fact that the A band of oxygen, due to ^^0^0, has 
half as many rotational lines as the corresponding A' band for 

31e. Effect of Nuclear Spin: Ortho and Para States.^— The nuclei of 
many atoms possess a resultant intrinsic angular momentum, generally re- 
ferred to as nuclear spin; the corresponding spin quantum number / gives 
the number of units of spin momentum of the nucleus. The spin vectors of 
two nuclei forming a diatomic molecule combine to yield a resultant spin 
quantum number t. When i\sh> as for the hydrogen nucleus, there are two 
possible values for t, namely unityy for parallel nuclear spins, and zero, for 
antiparallel spins. It appears that each type of resultant spin is associated 
with either symmetric or antisymmetric rotational states, and no transitions 


are possible between them. 

Each resultant molecular spin is 2/ + 1-fold degenerate, because there 
are this number of possible orientations in a magnetic field, corresponding to 
the components t. t - 1, / - 2, • • •, 0, • • - 1). (cf. Section 2bh 

Hence, when / is I there are three possible orientations, whereas when / is 
zero, the number of orientations is unity. The probability or statistical 
weight” of the molecular state with parallel spins (r = 1) is thus three times 
as great as that for the state with antiparallel spins (/ - 0). It follows 
therefore, that the probability of the occurrence of one set of rotational 
states, either symmetric or antisymmetric, will be three times as great as for 
the other. It was seen in the preceding section that transitions are possible 
between two symmetric states or between two antisymmetric states, and 
since one of these is three times as common as the other, the intensities of 
alternate rotational lines in the spectrum will be in the ratio of three to one 
Such an alternation of intensities of three to one has been o^s^ed i 
the spectrum of ordinary molecular hydrogen, In its ground ^ ' 

Llecule has a *2+ term, and so the rotational levels with even values of J 
should be symmetric, while those with odd values of / should antisym- 
metric (cf. Table XI). The strongest lines in the spectrum are found to be 
those having odd J values in the ground state; hence the antisymmetn 
rotational levels are associated with that form of molecular hydrogen in 

which the two nuclei have parallel spins, i.e., t = 1. For 
nomenclature, the molecules whose rotational levels are present n excess at 
equilibrium are said to be in ortho states, and those present in smaller amount 
a?e in para states. Thus, ordinary molecular hydrogen consists, at ordinary 


» Farkaa, "Orthohydrogen, Parahydrogen and Heavy Hydrogen." 
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temperatures, of three parts of orthohydrogen and one part of parahydrogen; 
in the para state the molecules occupy only the even rotational levels, while 
in the ortho state the odd levels only are occupied. If there were no inter- 
action between the nuclear spins and the remainder of the molecule, transi- 
tions between symmetric and antisymmetric levels would be completely 
forbidden. In other words, it would be impossible to reverse the spin of 
one of the nuclei so as to convert an ortho molecule into one in the para 
state, or vice versa. However, there is generally a small interaction between 
the magnetic moment associated with nuclear spin and the rest of the mole- 
cule, so that there is a small probability of transition between symmetric and 
antisymmetric levels. The rate of reversal of spin is so small, however, that 
in the absence of a catalyst, pure parahydrogen can be kept for a considerable 
time without conversion into the ortho form, although the system at equi- 
librium should consist of one part of the former to three of the latter. For 
reasons which will be made clear in Section 63b, the ratio of three parts of 
the ortho state to one part of the para state in ordinary hydrogen is the 
equilibrium ratio which is attained only when the temperature is sufficiently 
high, about 273® K in this case. 

The existence of ortho and para states in different proportions, corre- 
sponding to symmetric and antisymmetric states, should be of general oc- 
currence for all homonuclear diatomic molecules, and even for symmetrical 
linear polyatomic molecules, such as acetylene, some of whose nuclei possess 
spin quantum numbers which differ from zero. If the spin of each nucleus 
is /, the resultant spin of the diatomic molecule can then be 2f, 2i — 1, 
2/ — 2, • • •, 2, 1, 0. Of these, the first, third, fifth, etc., have been proved 
to correspond to one set of rotational (antisymmetric) levels, while the 
second, fourth, sixth, etc., refer to the other set of (symmetric) levels. In 
general, therefore, the resultant nuclear spin may be written as 2/ — w, 
where n is an integer which cannot exceed 2/, so that 2/ — « is always posi- 
tive. For the ortho states, i.e., those present in excess at equilibrium, n 
must be even, including zero, and for the para states n is odd. As seen 
above, each resultant molecular spin is 2/ -f- 1-fold degenerate, and so the 
multiplicity of any state is given by the general expression 2(2/ — ») -f- 1. 
Since n is even for the ortho states and odd for the para states, it follows that 


Statistical Weight of Ortho States 
Statistical Weight of Para States 


L2(2/ + l 

£2(2/ - «) + 1 

n-L3.6.— 


(31.6) 


_ (/ -h 1)(2/ -f 1) 
/(2/ -f 1) 


(31.7) 


The ratio of the statistical weights or probabilities, which is seen to be equal 
to (/ + !)//, gives the limiting proportion of ortho form to para form at 
equilibrium. 

It should be noted that equation (31.7) also represents the ratio of the 
intensities of alternate rotational lines in the band spectrum under equi- 
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librium conditions at appreciable temperatures. When the nuclear spin / 
is zero the ratio of the intensities of alternate rotational lines is equal to 1/0; 
in other words, alternate lines, with zero intensity, should be missing. This 
result is in agreement with the conclusion reached earlier when nuclear spin 
was not taken into consideration. The reverse of the argument is also true; 
when alternate lines are missing, as in the electronic spectrum of the 
molecule, the spin of each nucleus is zero. 

There is one further matter that must be mentioned, although it will not 
be possible to go into details. It has been seen that the ratio of ortho states 
to para states is given by (f + l)/i, but nothing has been said concerning 
the question as to which states correspond to symmetric and which to anti- 
symmetric rotational levels. The actual distribution depends on various 
symmetry considerations, and also on whether the nuclei obey the Bose- 
Einstein or the Fermi-Dirac statistics (of. Chapter VII). If the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics are followed, as appears to be the case for all nuclei of odd mass 
number, the antisymmetric levels are ortho, and the symmetric levels are 
para. On the other hand, for nuclei of even mass number, the Bose-Einstein 
statistics are obeyed, and the symmetric levels are ortho, while the anti- 
symmetric are para. With hydrogen, for example, the atomic mass number 
is odd, and so Fermi-Dirac statistics are applicable. The antisymmetric 
levels then constitute the ortho state, present in excess at equilibrium. 
Reference to Section 31c shows that these are the levels with odd J values, 
since normal hydrogen is in a *2^ state. The heavier isotope of hydrogen, 
namely deuterium, with even mass number, follows the Bose-Einstein sta- 
tistics, and so the symmetric levels should be present in larger proportion. 
Since molecular deuterium is also in a *2^ state, the rotational levels with 
even J values constitute the ortho state. Further reference to the properties 
of ortho and para states will be made in Chapter VIII. 

31f. Selection Rules for Electronic Transitions. — The nature of the elec- 
tronic transitions that are permitted depend to some extent on the type of 
coupling between electronic and rotational energies; the selection rules given 
here apply particularly to molecules exhibiting case (a) or case (^) coupling. 
The quantum number A can change only by zero or ±1, so that transitions 
such as 

2 <-» 2 , n«->n, A*->A, 2<-»n and IT ^ A 

are possible, but 2 - A, 2 — <!>, etc., are not observed. Another rule is 
that the resultant spin is usually unchanged in an electronic transition, so 
that combination occurs between states of equal multiplicity; thus, ‘2 ^ ‘2, 
*n <-» *A, and so on. Further, positive electronic states combine only with 
positive states, and negative with negative, so that there are no transitions 
of the type 2'*' — 2“.* If one of the combining levels is a 2 state and the 
other is not, then it is immaterial whether the former is positive or negative, 
so that the transitions 2+ n and 2~ n can both occur. Finally, as 

* This rule should not be confused with that given in Section 31d, according to which transi- 
tjons occur only between positive and negative rotational UoeU, 
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Stated in Section 31d, for diatomic molecules with equally, or almost equally, 
charged nuclei, transitions can occur only between a g state and a « state; 
transitions between two g states or between two u states are not permitted. 

Applications of Potential En'ergy Curves 

32a. Potential Energy Curves. — If the oscillations of the nuclei in a 
diatomic molecule were simple harmonic in character, the potential curve, 
representing the variation of potential energy with internuclear. distance, 
would be a simple parabola, as shown by the dashed curve in Fig, 22. Be- 
cause of the known anharmonic nature of the nuclear vibrations, the actual 
potential energy curve for a diatomic molecule will be of the form indicated 
by the full line in the figure (cf. Fig. 9). The minimum of the curve will 
be taken here as the arbitrary energy zero, so that the vibrational energy, 
given by the equation 

£(. = (p + ^)hcojt — (p + ^yhcxojt + • • • (32.1) 

will be referred to this zero. The vibrational energy levels, for various 
values of the quantum number p, namely 0, 1, 2, 3, • • •, derived from this 

equation, are indicated by the 
horizontal lines. The energy dif- 
ference between the bottom of the 
curve and the v = 0 vibrational 
level is equal to the zero-point 
energy Eo, defined by 

£o = ^hco>t — \hcxwt 

+ Ihcytoe + • • ■. (32.2) 

In any vibrational state, such as 
that represented by the line JLNt 
for example, the variation of po- 
tential energy as the nuclei ap- 
proach and recede is represented 
by the curve NML. As the po- 
tential energy diminishes, the 
kinetic energy of vibration in- 
creases correspondingly, so that 
the total energy remains constant, 
equal to Ev for the level LN, 

It will be evident from the shape of the full curve compared with that 
of the dashed curve, that provided the vibrational quantum number is small, 
the oscillations are approximately simple harmonic. For higher vibrational 
levels, however, considerable deviations due to anharmonicity occur, and 
the result is that when the vibrational energy is high enough, viz., at Ve m 
Fig. 22, the distance between the nuclei becomes infinite in the course of an 



Fic. 22. Potential energy curve 
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oscillation. That is to say, it should be possible to cause a molecule to 
dissociate into its constituent atoms by supplying it with sufficient vibra- 
tional energy. This type of dissociation does not commonly occur in the 
ground state of the molecule, but it will be seen in Section 32d that as a result 
of an electronic transition the vibrational energy of the molecule in the final 
state is sometimes sufficient to permit the nuclei to recede to infinite separa- 
tion. The potential energy of the molecule corresponding to the level y., 
which is the lowest at which dissociation into atoms can occur, is equal to 
the heat of dissociation (cf. Section 32e). Two values of this heat are de- 
fined, as shown in Fig. 22; the value reckoned from the lowest actual vibra- 
tional (y = 0) level, is given the symbol Do; this is really equal to the (hypo- 
thetical) heat of dissociation at 0® K. On the other hand, the heat of 
dissociation referred to the bottom the potential energy curve, which is equal 
to the maximum vibrational energy, will be represented by D, so that 

D = Do "b (32.3) 

where £o is the zero-point energy. 

32b. The Morse Equation.’ — The potential function U{r) for a diatomic 
molecule undergoing simple harmonic oscillations, may be written as 

U{r) =J{r-r.)\ (32.4) 

where r is the actual distance between the nuclei and is the equilibrium 
value; the latter is the internuclear distance at the minimum of the potential 
energy curve; / is a constant, actually equal to twice the force constant. 
In order to allow for anharmonicity, it would be necessary to add further 
terms (cf. Section 29b), so that 

Vir) = J{r - rcY + ^(r - r.Y + h{r - r,)^ + • ■ (32.5) 

Such an expression can possibly be represented as an exponential function 
of r — r<, and Morse proposed the relationship 

U{r) = D[1 - (32.6) 

where D is the heat of dissociation defined above, and « is a constant for 
the given molecule. The Alorse function satisfies most of the requirements 
of an actual potential curve. If r is put equal to r„ the value of U{f) is 
seen to be zero, whereas as r approaches infinity, U{r) becomes equal to D, 
the heat of dissociation; these results are in agreement with actual fact. 
However, as r approaches zero, the value of D(r) should approach infinity, 
although the Morse function leads to a finite result. This discrepancy is not 
serious; first, because the potential energy given by the Morse function is, 
in any case, very large when r is zero, and second, because the conditions for 
internuclear distances that approach zero are of no practical significance. 

* Morse, Phys. Reo., 34 , 57 (1929); see also, Hulburt and Hirschfelder, J. Chem. Phys., 9, 
61 (1942). 
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If the Morse function is used to represent the potential energy of an 
oscillator, the Schrodinger equation leads to the result 

“ ^/S - iS: 

for the eigenvalues of the total energy of the oscillator; this expression is 
obviously of the form [cf. equation (32.1)3 

= (p + \)hco}^ - (pH- \yhcx(a,y (32.8) 

and so it follows that the constant a in equation (32.6) is given by 


a 



(32.9) 


where m is the reduced mass of the molecule. Further, it follows ^ 
comparison of the coefficients of (o H- §)* in equations (32.7) and (32.8) that 



(32.10) 


giving as an alternative definition of 



%T^cx<atfi 

k 


Finally, from equations (32.9) and (32.10), it is seen that 



(32.11) 

(32.12) 


The values of a and D required for the Morse equation can thus be calculated 
if u, and x are known. Although several other potential functions have l«en 
proposed, the Morse equation is the most widely used, partly because of |ts 
satisfactory agreement with experiment, and partly on account of its 
simplicity. 

32c. Electronic Transitions : The Franck-Condon Principle. — Every elec- 
tronic state of a molecule has its own potential energy curve; the forms ot 
these curves are usually completely unrelated, although certain general con- 
siderations regarding their nature will be developed in later sections. Two 
curves, for a lower electronic state A and an upper electronic state 5 are 
shown in Fig. 23; the nuclear separations at equilibrium, i.e., at the minima 
of the curves, are different in the two cases, and so also are the heats of dis* 
sociation. The vertical distance between the minima of the curves is equal 
to the difference in the electronic energy of the two states; tl«s is the quan- 
tity represented by the symbol E*, and is equivalent to hcv, in Section 30a 
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The probability of the transition from a given vibrational level in the 
lower state to any level in the upper state, when radiation is absorbed, or of 
the reverse process when radiation is emitted, is determined by a rule, first 
stated by Franck ® and later developed quantum mechanically by Condon.® 
The rule is consequently known as the Franck-Condon principle. According 
to this principle, transitions from one state to another are most probable 
when the nuclei are in their extreme 
positions, e.g., at L and N for the 
level LN in Fig. 22, for it is there, 
when the vibrational kinetic energy 
is zero, that they spend the longest 
time. In other words, it is near 
the extreme positions of the nuclei 
where the square of the vibrational 
eigenfunction is greatest. Further, B 
since the time required for an elec- u 
tronic transition is very small com- ^ 
jN pared with the time necessary for | 
r the nuclei to oscillate, the internu- <2 
|l clear distance will remain virtually 
constant during the course of an 
electronic change. This means that 
electronic transitions will be repre- 
sented by vertical lines, and the 
most probable transitions will be 
those commencing from the ex- 
treme positions of the nuclei for 
any given vibrational level; one r t> • i ri / 

^ P. /■ I ■ 1 • j • u Potential energy curves of lower {/f) 

transition or this kind is shown and upper (B) tlcctronic states 

in Fig. 23.’' Since these are the 

most probable, the corresponding vibrational bands in the electronic spec- 
trum will be the most intense. The particular vibrational transitions pro- 
ducing these bands will, of course, depend on the relationship between the 
upper and lower potential energy curves. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why it is not possible to state a simple selection rule for vibrational changes 
accompanying electronic transitions. 

As already mentioned in Section 29b, the absorption bands starting from 
the p = 0 level in the ground state must always be the most intense, at least 
at ordinary or low temperatures. In emission, however, the molecules in 
the excited state will occupy several of the vibrational levels, and a variety 

* Franck, Tram. Faraday Soe., 21, 536 (1926); Z. phys. Chem., 120, 144 (1926). 

• Condor, Phys. Rxt., 28, 1182 (1926); J2, 858 (1928). 

*The quantum mechanical treatment indicates that for the lowest (o = 0) vibrational 
level, the square of the eigenfunction has a single maximum at a position corresponding to the 
midpoint of the classical vibration. The electronic transition from this level should thus take 
place from a central point rather than from the extreme positions of the nuclei (cf. Pauling and 
Wilson, “ Introduction to Quantum Mechanics," page 74). 
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of transitions to the ground state, all governed by the Franck-Condon 
principle, will be possible. The relative intensities of the bands correspond- 
ing to various vibrational transitions have been satisfactorily explained in 
this manner. It should be remembered that the transitions represented by 
vertical lines on the potential energy diagram and starting from the ex- 
treme positions of the nuclei will be the most probable, but other transitions 
will also occur; since the latter are less probable, however, the corresponding 
bands will be less intense. 

32d. Dissociation in Electronic Transitions. — In the electronic transi- 
tion depicted in Fjg, 23, the molecule has a definite amount of vibrational 
energy in both upper and lower states; the spectrum corresponding to such 

transitions exhibits definite vibra- 
tional bands. If the potential 
energy curves of the two electronic 
states are related somewhat in the 
manner depicted in Fig. 24, how- 
ever, certain transitions, such as the 
one shown, will be accompanied by 
dissociation. The vibrational en- 
ergy in the upper state is so high 
that the internuclear distance be- 
comes infinite in the course of a 
vibration. When this type of tran- 
sition is possible, the electronic ab- 
sorption spectrum may consist of a 
number of bands, corresponding to 
transitions from the ground state 
to definite vibrational levels in the 
upper state, but these bands will 
converge and eventually pass into a 
continuous region showing no band 
structure. In this continuous re- 
gion, or continuum^ there is no 
Fic. 24. Dissociation m an electronic transition complete vibration of the molecule, 

because the vibrational energy in 
the upper state is sufficient to bring about dissociation. Absorption spectra 
of this type, in which a series of vibrational bands, complete with rotational 
fine structure, converge and eventually become a continuum, have been 
observed with iodine and other halogen molecules, and also in certain 
electronic spectra of molecular hydrogen and oxygen. 

If the absorption spectrum is obtained at ordinary temperatures, then 
the energy corresponding to the convergence limit frequency is the minimum 
amount which must be supplied to the lowest vibrational level {v = 0) in 
the groimd state in order to bring about dissociation in the upper electronic 
state. For example, by means of a short extrapolation oT the rapidly con- 
verging vibrational bands in the absorption spectrum of molecular iodine, 
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the convergence limits where the continuous spectrum commences, is found 
to occur at a wave length of 4995 A. The corresponding energy, according 
to the quantum theory, is 57,200 cal. per mole. Hence this amount of 
energy must be supplied to a mole of gaseous iodine in the ground state 
before it will dissociate into iodine atoms. Attention must be called at this 
point to the fact that the products are not necessarily iodine atoms in their 
ground states. The question of the nature of the products of dissociation 
will be treated later (Chapter VI), but in the meantime it may be stated 
that there are many good reasons for believing that dissociation of an iodine 
molecule in the upper electronic state leads to the formation of at least one 
excited atom. The excitation energy of this atom is represented by £« in 
Fig. 24, on the assumption that dissociation in the ground state of the mole- 
cule leads to two normal atoms. When dissociation of iodine occurs at 
4995 A, the products are probably one normal ('Ps/s) and one excited (^Pi/ 2 ) 
iodine atom. From the spectrum of atomic iodine the energy difference 
(£a) of these two states is known to be 21,720 cal. per g. atom, and so it 
follows that Do for the reaction 

U = IK-Pm) 

is 57,200 - 21,720, i.e., 35,480 cal. per mole. This result has been verified 
by observations on the convergence limit of a weak band system of molecular 
iodine in the red portion of the spectrum; the products of dissociation are 
then two normal (^P 3 / 2 ) iodine atoms. The agreement of the heat of 
dissociation with that just calculated is very satisfactory. 

By determining the position of the convergence limit, where the discrete 
band spectrum passes over into a continuum, it is consequently possible to 
ascertain the heat of dissociation of molecular iodine. Determinations 
similar to those described above, have been made of the Do values of chlorine, 
bromine, hydrogen and oxygen. The pro{lucts are usually a normal and an 
excited atom, and the accuracy of the result depends not only on a precise 
knowledge of the convergence limit, but the energy of excitation of tlie atom 
must also be known accurately. Nevertheless, it is possible to determine the 
heats of dissociation of such molecules as hydrogen and oxygen with an 
accuracy that is greater than by direct thermochemical methods. 

In some cases the electronic absorption spectrum shows no banded struc- 
ture, but is continuous throughout. This occurs when the potential energy 
curve in the upper electronic state is of the type shown in Fig. 24 at P ; that 
is to say, the potential curve has no minimum. In this event, every possible 
transition from lower to upper state is accompanied by dissociation, and 
consequently there can be no vibrational structure. The molecule in the 
upper electronic state is incapable of performing a complete oscillation, for it 
must undergo dissociation in the process. In the state represented y 
the molecule is unstable (cf. Fig. 9), but electronic states of this type arc 
frequently involved in electronic transitions. Completely continuous spec- 
tra, with no vibrational bands, are also observed in emission when the upper 
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State has a potential energy curve with a minimum, but the lower state is 
unstable. This would be similar to the A B' transition with the positions 
of the curves reversed. 

32e. Calculation of Heat of Dissociation. — For many molecules the vi- 
brational bands cannot be followed, generally because of their faintness, 
right up to the convergence limit; in such cases an approximate estimate of 
the heat of dissociation can be made by using an analytical extrapolation 
procedure.* If a diatomic molecule were a truly harmonic oscillator, the 
energy (or frequency) separation of successive bands would be constant, and 
no convergence limit, or dissociation, would occur (cf. dashed curve in 
big. 22). For an anharmonic oscillator, however, the energy (or frequency) 
separations of the origins of successive bands in a given progression steadily 
diminish, and eventually become zero at the convergence point. It may be 
seen from equation (32.1) that the energy difference between the origins 
of two adjacent vibrational bands is given by 


AEv — hc(j)e — 2{v -h \)hcxo)t. (32.13) 

It is evident from this expression that will decrease regularly as v in- 
creases, and the condition that A.Ev shall be zero gives the vibrational, 
quantum number Vc at the dissociation (convergence) limit; thus 


hc<^t — 2{ve + l)hcxu>e 

Vc 



(32.14) 


If this is substituted in equation (32.1), the vibrational energy at the con- 
vergence limit, which is equal to the heat of dissociation D for the given 
state (cf. Fig. 22) is then seen to be 



(32.15) 


Qlt is of interest to note that this result is identical with equation (32.12) 
derived from the treatment of the Morse equation.] The value of Do, 
which is the ordinary heat of dissociation for 0® K., with all the molecules 
assumed to be in the lowest vibrational (o = 0) and rotational (/ = 0) 
levels, is then obtained from D by subtracting the zero-point energy [cf. 
equation (32.3)]; thus, taking the latter as \hc(at [cf. equation (32.2)], 



(32.16) 


Insertion of the known values of cj« and x will give the heat of dissociation 
Do per single molecule; multiplication by the Avogadro number then yields 

* Birgc and Sponer, Phys. Rev.^ 28, 259 (1926). 
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the value per mole. If w* and x are the values for the ground state of the 
molecule, then Do will refer, of course, to the products of this state, which 
may, or may not, be the normal atoms. If one or both of the atoms is in an 
electronically excited state, the necessary allowance for the excitation energy 
must be made in calculating the heat of dissociation with normal atoms 

as products. 

From a study of the electronic spectra of molecular hydrogen, it has been 
found that in the ground state, w* is 4‘lO>.3 cm. * and xwe is 125.32 cm. 
hence x is 0.028447, and 

Do = 6,624 X 10-” X 3 X 10'" X 4405 - 0-5 ) ergs per molecule 

== 104.4 kcal. per mole. 

This result may be compared with the value of 102,680 cal. obtained by 
Beutler (1934), by accurate graphical extrapolation over a short range. 
The products of dissociation are evidently two normal atoms in this case. 

Another possibility is to use w, and x in equation (32.16) as determined 
for a higher electronic state of the molecule; the quantity given by equation 
(32 16) is then equal to Do, the heat of dissociation in this electronic state. 
In order to determine Do in the ground state it is necessary to make allow- 
ance for the electronic energy E, and the excitation energy of the pro- 
ducts. It is seen from Fig. 24 that 

D = D* + - Do, 


where D* refers to the upper state. Since L\ is equal to D Ao, as seen 
above, and Df is equal to D* - and neglecting the difference between 
Do and £J, it follows, as a first approximation, that 

Do= Do* + D, -Da. (32.17) 


As seen previously, E. is equal to hcv„ and v, may be determined from 
spectroscopic data, as shown in Section 30a. The calculation may be 
illustrated by reference to the Schumann-Runge bands for oxygen, ^which 
give the following values: .. = 49,052 cm.-, ‘-«=J10.14 cm.- and 
L. = 11.705. These data give 169,000 cal. per mole for the sum of Do 
and The products of dissociation are probably one normal ( D) atom 
and one excited (>D) atom, the excitation energy of the latter If ^ 

or 45,400 cal. If this is taken as the value of Do, it is found that A, is abo 
123 000 cal., which may be compared with the value obtained from an 

accurate estimate of the convergence limit, viz., ' "*^’7 Ut 

An important source of error » in the use of equation (3-. 16) for calcula - 

ing heats of dissociation lies in the fact that the determination o tv by equa- 
tion (32.14) is based on (32.13), according to which Al% should be a linear 
function of the vibrational quantum number y. An examination of act 

•Birgc, Trans. Faraday Sot., 25, 707 (1929). 
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spectra shows that AEv is in many cases a linear function of v for small 
values of the latter, but for higher vibrational quantum numbers successive 
values of decrease more rapidly than would be expected from equation 
(32.13). The reason for this discrepancy is the neglect of terms involving 
(y + 1)^, (v + 5)^, etc., in the complete expression for the energy of an 
anharmonic oscillator. If these were included, with appropriate values for 
the anharmonicity constants 2, etc., AE^ would no longer be expected to 
vary in a linear manner with the vibrational quantum number. For small 
values of v the difference is negligible, but for high values, such as are con- 
cerned in the extrapolation, the errors introduced by the neglect of the higher 
terms are significant. The true value of the vibrational quantum number 
at the convergence limit, is almost invariably less than that given by equa- 
tion (32.14), and so the heats of dissociation from equation (32.16) are 
generally too high, as seen above. The calculation could be improved by 
introducing the higher powers of y + but this would require a knowledge 
of the anharmonicity constants. A better procedure is to plot the experi- 
mental results for AE,., derived from the band spectrum, against y, from 
y = 0 to the highest available value, and then to extrapolate the resulting 
curve graphically until it cuts the v axis. At this point AEv is zero, and the 
corresponding value of y is equal to Ve. The area enclosed by the curve and 
the two axes is then the sum of all the AE„ terms from y = 0 to y = y#; this is 
clearly equal to Z)o, the heat of dissociation in the given electronic state. 

32f, Predissociation. — In certain cases an electronic spectrum has been 
observed in which there are a number of vibrational bands with the expected 
fine (rotational) structure; from a certain band onwards, however, the rota- 
tional lines are replaced by a diffuse structure. These diffuse bands are 
referred to as predissociation spectra}^ The fact that the band structure 
is still evident suggests that the molecule has definite vibrational energy 
levels in upper and lower electronic states, but for some reason the rotational 
energy is not quantized. In some cases the predissociation spectrum is 
followed by a region of continuous absorption but, in other instances, bands 
with fine structure are found on both long and short wave sides of the j 
predissociation bands. 

It is probable that there are several types of predissociation, but in 
general the production of the diffuse spectra can be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the molecule is first raised from one electronic level to another, 
and at the same time there are a number of vibrational transitions. The 
vibrational bands thus appear clearly in the electronic band system. If the 
energy acquired by a molecule in this transition is greater than is necessary 
in another excited electronic state, this energy may redistribute itself so as 
to cause the molecule to dissociate. If the time elapsing between acquisition 
of the necessary energy and its redistribution is small compared with a period 
of rotation, the molecule will dissociate before a complete rotation can occur. 

‘® Henri, Compt. rend., 179, 1156 (1924); Trans. Faraday Soe., 25, 765 (1929); Herzberg, 

Z. Physik, 61 , 604 (1930). ^ 
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The rotation will thus not be quantized, i.e., definite rotational levels will 
be absent, and the vibrational band will not show fine structure. 

The situation may be considered more precisely by means of potential 
energy curves. It is probable that in many, if not all, cases of predissocia- 
tion, three different electronic energy levels are concerned; in addition to 
the curves A and B, representing the lower and upper electronic states taking 
part in the primary transition, there is a third state C, whose potential 
energy curve crosses B (Fig. 25). 


Normally, direct transitions from 
AtoCdo not occur, but a radiation- 
less transition^ involving no energy 
change, from 5 to C is possible, 
provided the potential energy is in 
the vicinity of the point P where 
the curves B and C cross. As a re- 
sult of the transition A — » B, repre- 
sented by the line I, the molecule 
in state B will vibrate normally, and 
a vibration band with fine structure 
will appear. For a transition such 
as II, however, as the nuclei re- 
cede in state B, the energy passes 
through the point P and a transi- 
tion to C can take place. The en- 
ergy of the system, although not 
great enough to dissociate the state 
B, is now greater than is required 
to bring about dissociation of C, 
and so this occurs. The vibration 
in state B is still quantized, but for 
transitions like II, and beyond, the 



FiC. 2>. Potentinl enercy curves 
for prcilissociation 


transitions IIKC amu v.*w . . i • j 

molecule dissociates, after passing into state C, .n less time jjan a pen , 
of rotation, and so the rotational fine structure ceases. If the 
from ^ to B is one which leads to a relatively high energy in state B, thu 
the vibrational kinetic energy of the molecule as it passes through P"j|’ 

P may be so large that the transition to state C does not occur. In 
case, ^he predissociation region will be followed by hands showing discrc c 

rotation^ struaurc.^ transition from one state in which the energy is quan- 

tiacd to another in which it is not, is frequently relcrred to as the Au^er 
tfftcl It was first observed with X-rays, and it was later shown to occur in 
connection with atomic spectra. In general, when a senes of quantized 
levels, in one particular state of an atom or molecule, overlap the con- 
tinuum of another state, a radiationless transition i.e 
electronic, vibrational or rotational energy, is possible from one state 
other, provided the selection rules concerning an electronic transition are not 
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violated. This overlap occurs with the states B and C in Fig. 25, since the 
dissociation limit of C lies below that of 5; when the two curves cross at the 
point P, the radiationless transition can occur in accordance with the 
Franck-Condon principle. 

A consideration of the curves in Fig. 25 shows that the energy correspond- 
ing to the frequency of the predissociation limit, that is, the point at which 
the vibrational bands become diffuse, is equal to the energy that must be 
supplied to the low-er state // in order to bring about dissociation in the 
state C. Actually, because of the shapes of the curves, it is probably safer 
to say that the predissociation limit gives a maximum for this dissociation 
energy. The approximate values of the heats of dissociation of a number of 
compounds have thus been calculated from predissociation spectra. Apart 
from its quantitative aspects, the occurrence of predissociation in certain 
spectral regions is important in the investigation of photochemical reactions, 
for it shows that the absorption of radiation in these regions is accompanied 
by dissociation of the molecule. 


The Raman Effect “ 

33a. Scattering of Light. — In the normal scattering of light by a solid, 
liquid or gas, the frequency of the radiation is unchanged; that is to say, 
the incident light and the scattered light have the same frequency. Scatter- 
ing of this type is known as Rayleigh scattering. Further examination of 
scattered light has shown that in addition to Rayleigh scattering, there 
exists, to a very much smaller extent, a form of scattering in which the 
frequency of the light undergoes a definite change. This new form of 
scattering, predicted theoretically by Smekal in 1923, and observed and 
studied in 1928 by Raman, is called Raman scattering. The Raman effect 
has been observed W'ith all forms of matter, and its essential nature is inde- 
pendent of the frequency of the incident light. The scattered Raman radia- 
tion contains frequencies that are both larger and smaller than that of the 
incident light, assuming the latter to be monochromatic. The differences, 
however, are characteristic of the substance producing the scattering, and 
do not depend on the frequency of the light employed. If v* is the frequency 
of the incident radiation, and v, is that of the light scattered by a given 
molecular species, then the Ra^nan shift defined by 


Av = Vi — (33.1) 

is characteristic of the particular species. When Ai' is positive, that is, 
when the frequency of the scattered radiation is less than that of the incident 
light, the Raman spectrum is said to consist of Stokes lines; if, however, v, 
is greater than v,-, so that Aj» is negative, the Raman lines are referred to as 


ic uTd of Light and The Raman Effect ; uiocxier, ivc.. 

D Raman Effect and its Chemical Applications”; Kohlrausch, 

Smekal-Raman Effekt” and the “Erginzungsband, 1931-37. 


Glockler, Rev. 
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anti-Stokes lines. For reasons which will be explained shortly, the Stokes 
lines are frequently much more intense than the anti-Stokes lines. 

The Raman frequency shifts ^v generally lie within the range of 100 
cm.“^ to 3000 cm.“^; such frequencies correspond to radiations lying in the 
far and near infra-red regions of the spectrum, respectively. It appears 
probable, therefore, that the changes in energy of the scattered light in the 
Raman effect correspond to the energy changes accompanying rotational 
and vibrational transitions in a molecule. It will be seen below that there 
is, in fact, an almost exact correspondence between the Raman shifts and 
the observed or calculated vibrational and rotational frequencies. 

33b. Classical Theory of the Raman Effect.— The simple classical theory 
of scattering may be employed to give an interpretation of the Raman effect. 
If an atom or molecule is placed in an electric field, the electrons and nuclei 
are displaced in such a manner as to induce a dipole moment m the atom or 
molecule. If F is the strength of the electric field and n is the magnitude 

of the induced moment, then 

where a is the polarizability of the molecule. According to the electro- 
magnetic theory of light, the variation with time / of the electric held, of 
strength F, accompanying radiation of frequency r- is given by the equation 

F — Fti sin 2irvty (33.3) 


where Fo, a constant, is the equilibrium value of the field strength. Hence, 
by equation (33.2), the field F will induce a dipole moment which vanes 

according to the expression 

= aFosin Itrvt. (33.4) 

It follows, therefore, from this result that the light of frequency . will induce 
in the atom or molecule with which it interacts, a dipole which oscillates wi h 
the same frequency .. By classical theory, this oscillating dipole should 
emit, i.e., scatter, radiation of the identical frequency ., and hence the result 
will be Rayleigh scattering, for which the incident and scattered radiations 

have the same frequency. ^ 

In this argument no account has been taken of the oscillation or rotation 

of the molecule, but the accompanying movements will affect the induced 

dipole moment, and hence they will influence the scattering. Suppose the 

molecule is assumed, as heretofore in the present chapter, to be diatomic; 

as the two nuclei vibrate along the line joining them the polarizability of 

the molecule will vary. For small displacements x from the equilibrium 

position, it is possible to represent the variation of polarizability a with the 

displacement by 

a = ao + (33.5) 

where a. is the equilibrium polarizability, 0 is the rate of variation of the 
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polarizability with displacement, and A is the vibration amplitude. If the 
oscillations of the molecule are simple harmonic, the variation of x with time 
may be represented by 

X = A sin 27ri'^Y, (33.6) 

in which ^'v is the vibration frequency of the molecule for small displacements. 
It follows, therefore, from equations (33.5) and (33.6) that 

a = cko + /3 sin lirvjy (33.7) 

and hence from equation (33.4), the variation of the induced dipole moment 
with time is given by 

fi = auFo sin lirul + fiFo sin Itrvt sin 2irvvi 

= ocoFu sin Invt + 2/3Fo{cos 2ir(v — v„)t — cos 27r(p + Vy,)t\. (33.8) 

.According to this equation, the induced dipole moment oscillates not only 
with the frequency v of the incident light, but also with the frequencies 
V — p,, and V + k; these are smaller and larger, respectively, than that of the 
incident light by an amount equal to the vibration frequency Vv of the 
diatomic molecule. The first of these frequencies of the oscillating dipole, 
i.e., p, gives rise to scattered radiation of the same frequency as the incident 
light, that is, to Rayleigh scattering. In the other two frequencies, viz., 
p — Pf and p + Pv, is to be found the origin of the Raman effect; the scattered 
radiations having these frequencies constitute the Stokes and anti-Stokes 
lines, respectively. The Raman shift, which is the difference in frequency 
between the incident and scattered radiation, should thus, according to the 
theory, be equal to the vibration frequency of the diatomic molecule. 

It will be evident from the preceding discussion that the change of fre- 
quency in the scattered radiation, i.e., the Raman effect, is due to the varia- 
tion of polarizability with time during the course of a vibration (^equation 
(33. 7) It will now be shown that it is also possible for rotation to be ac- 
companied by a change in polarizability, and hence it can also give rise to 
Raman scattering. During the course of a rotation the orientation of a 
molecule with respect to the electric field of the radiation is changing; hence, 
if the molecule has different polarizabilities in different directions, that is, 
if it is optically anisotropic^ its polarization will vary with time. By analogy 
with equation (33.7), the variation of the polarizability in the course of a 
rotation may be represented by an equation of the form 

a = ao + jS'sin2T(2p,)/, (33.9) 

where Pr reprpents the frequency of rotation. It will be noted that the 
quantity 2vr is used in this expression, in place of v„ in equation (33.7). 
The reason for the introduction of the factor 2 is that rotation of the dia- 
tomic molecule through an angle of tt brings it into an orientation in which 
its polarizability is the same as initially. The polarizability thus changes 
at a rate that is twice as great as the rotation, and this leads to the result 
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given in equation (33.9). Combination of the latter with equation (33.4), 
then gives for the time variation of the induced dipole moment. 

H = ao^o sin 2irvt + /S'Fo sin 2irvi sin Awrt 

= ocoFo sin 2irvt + ^iS'Fo{cos 2-n{v — 2vr)t — cos 2t{v + 2vr)t\. (33.10) 


According to this result the frequencies of the Raman lines should be f — 2vr 
for the Stokes lines, and v + 2vr for the anti-Stokes lines. The Raman shift 
should thus be equal to 2vr. Classically, all frequencies of rotation should 
exist in a gas at ordinary temperatures, and so the Raman spectrum should 
consist not of lines but of two continuous branches, one on each side of the 
incident radiation. However, the quantum theory indicates that only cer- 
tain rates of rotation are possible, and the spectrum actually consists of a 
number of lines. 

Apart from certain details, such as the one just mentioned, classical 
methods lead to a theory of the Raman effect which is in general agreement 
with experiment, as will be evident from the succeeding discussion. Before 
proceeding to a consideration of the conclusions to be drawn from the appli- 
cation of quantum mechanics, it is of interest to recall what is the funda- 
mental cause of the frequency change in the scattered radiation. The 
classical treatment indicates that the vibrational Raman effect results from 
changes in polarizability in the course of vibration of a molecule, whereas the 
rotational Raman effect will occur only if the molecule is anisotropic, i.e., 
has different polarizabilities in different directions. 

33c. Quantum Theory of the Raman Effect. — According to quantum 
theory, Rayleigh scattering is the result of the absorption of the incident 
radiation by the scattering molecules which are thereby raised to a higher 
energy states on returning to their original state, radiation of the same 
frequency as that of the incident light is emitted. In the Raman effect, 
however, the molecules do not return to their original state, but to higher 
or lower vibrational or rotational levels; the frequency of the emitted 
(scattered) radiation is thus less or greater than that of the incident radiation 
by an amount equivalent to the difference in the vibrational or rotational 
energy states. The quantum theory of the Raman effect may thus be ex- 
pressed in the following manner. Suppose the energy of a molecule in its 
initial (lower) state is represented by E", and it is exposed to incident 
radiation of frequency Vi cm.“‘; the molecule is thus raised to a level in which 
its energy is E" + hevi. It then emits (scatters) radiation having the ob- 
served Raman frequency and hence loses energy hcv,-, in doing so it returns 
to a level of energy E' which lies above the E" level; it follows, therefore, that 

E" + hevi — hcv, = E' y 

E' - E" = hc(,vi - O 

= hcLv. (33.11) 


The energy change corresponding to the Raman shift, i.e., hc^Vy is thus equal 
to the difference in energy of the two levels represented by E' and 
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respectively. If these are two different vibrational levels, then Av will 
clearly be approximately equal to, or a multiple of, the fundaitiental vibra- 
tion frequency of the molecule. It is possible, also that E' and E” may 
represent two rotational levels; in this case, AcAv will be related to the 
quantum of rotational energy. 

In deriving equation (33.11) it was assumed that the molecule was ini- 
tially in the state of lower energy, E". Under these conditions, »»,• — p, 
is positive, and, as seen in Section 33a, the Stokes lines of the Raman spec- 
trum are produced. If, however, the molecule is in the upper state E' when 
it takes up the energy of the incident light, and then returns to the lower 
state E after emission of the scattered Raman radiation, the energy changes 
may be represented by 

£' + ~ hcv, = 

£" - £' = hc{vi — »»,) 

= hcAv. (33.12) 

In this case Av is negative, and so this condition gives rise to the anti-Stokes 
lines of the Raman spectrum 

The probability of the energy transitions involved in the Raman effect 
is determined by an expression of exactly the same form as equation (27.3). 
In the present case, however, represents the component of the induced 
dipole moment in the x direction; thus, utilizing equation (33.2), it is 
possible to write for the x component of the matrix element which determines 
the transition probability, 

^ (33.13) 

where is the polarizability in the x direction when the field £* acts in 
the same direction. Assuming o:,, to vary in the course of an oscillation, in 
a manner similar to that given by equation (33.5), viz., 

~ " 1 “ &XX , 

it follows that 

£mnCi) = £ia« j^'l'm'Pndr + ^ ^^ntX^'ndr. (33.14) 

The vibrational eigenfunctions are orthogonal, and hence the first term on 
the right-hand side of equation (33.14) is zero, except when m and n are 
equal; this term, therefore, gives rise to the radiation which does not involve 
a vibrational (or other) transition. That is to say, the first term represents 
the probability of the Rayleigh scattering. For Raman scattering, and n 
will be different, and hence the first term in equation (33.14) is zero; the 
second term must, therefore, differ from zero if there are to be any Raman 
lines. It will be evident immediately that if is zero, the probability of 
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Raman scattering will also be zero; this means that the polarizability must 
vary during the course of the molecular vibration, otherwise there will be 
no Raman effect. 

Similar considerations to the foregoing are applicable in the case of mo- 
lecular rotation. .It is evident from equation (33.13) that the polarizability, 
in either the Xy y or z direction, must change in the course of a rotation, 
otherwise the transition probability will be zero and no Raman effect will be 
observed. It is necessary, therefore, for the molecule to be polarizable to 
different extents in different directions if it is to exhibit Raman scattering. 
The conclusions of this and the preceding paragraphs are identical with 
those reached in the classical treatment. 

The polarizability of a molecule may be considered as made up of three 
components in directions at right angles; these give the dimensions of the 
so-called polarization ellipsoid. Provided there is a change in the polariza- 
bility in any one direction or, in other words, if any of the three dimensions 
of the polarization ellipsoid is changed, during the course of a molecular 
vibration, that vibration will interact with radiation to give a Raman effect. 
Similarly, provided the polarization ellipsoid is not spherical, i.e., if its three 
dimensions are not equal, then a rotational Raman effect will be possible. 
For a diatomic molecule, whether homonuclear or not, the polarizability 
ellipsoid will not be spherical and it will also change its dimensions in the 
course of a vibration; hence all such molecules exhibit both rotational and 
vibrational Raman spectra. It is only when there is no change in any of 
the polarizability components, that is, in any of the dimensions of the polar- 
ization ellipsoid, that no vibrational Raman effect is observed; this is the 
case with certain vibrations of polyatomic molecules, as will be seen subse- 
quently. Similarly, spherically symmetrical molecules, such as methane 
and carbon tetrachloride, exhibit no rotational Raman effect. 

It is of interest to call attention here to an important difference between 
classical and quantum theories in relation to the change of polarizability 
accompanying the vibration of molecules in their lowest (y = 0) level. Ac- 
cording to classical theory, when the vibrational quantum number is zero, 
the molecule has no vibrational energy and hence does not oscillate. Mole- 
cules in their lowest levels should thus not be able to display vibrational 
Raman scattering. Experiment shows, however, that such molecules do 
actually exhibit the Raman effect, and the explanation of this fact is provided 
by quantum mechanics. According to the latter, molecules still possess a 
finite zero-point energy of vibration even in their lowest levels; the molecules 
can, effectively, never cease to vibrate. Raman scattering is thus possible 
for molecules, even when the vibrational quantum number is zero. 

33d. Vibrational Raman Spectra.— If in equation (33.14), or one or 
other of the corresponding quantities in the y and z directions, is not zero, 
there will be Raman scattering, provided the integral in the second term 
of the equation differs from zero. This condition determines the selection 
rules for the levels m and n which combine to give the Raman shift ror a 
harmonic oscillator, it is found that the selection rule is the same as for 
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vibrational spectra, viz., 

At» = =t 1. 


A Raman vibrational transition will thus occur only from one level to the 
next upper (Stokes) or to the next lower (anti-Stokes) level. At ordinary 
temperatures, as already seen, most of the molecules are in their lowest 
vibrational state, i.e., y = 0; hence the majority of transitions will be of the 
type y = 0 to y = 1. A small proportion of the molecules will initially 
occupy the y = 1 level, and these can undergo the Stokes transition, i.e., 
y = 1 to y = 2, or the anti-Stokes transition, i.e., y = 1 to y = 0. In either 
case, the intensities of the resulting lines must be low because of the small 
number of molecules involved. The vibrational Raman spectrum at ordi- 
nary temperatures should thus consist of one strong Stokes line, correspond- 
ing to the y = 0 to y = 1 transition; this may be accompanied by perhaps a 
further Stokes line and an anti-Stokes line of low intensity. These anticipa- 
tions are in agreement with observation. At higher temperatures, the 
strength of the anti-Stokes line would be expected to increase, because of 

the increasing number of molecules that are initially in the higher vibrational 
levels. 

The vibrational energy of a diatomic molecule, acting as an anharmonic 
oscillator, is given, as a first approximation, by equation (29.12), that is 


- (y + DAcu, — (y + \yhcxiat. 

For the strong line in the vibrational Raman spectrum, the quantum number 
y in the ^Ppcr state is unity and in the lower state it is zero; using, as before, 
the symbols E* and E” for the energies of the two states, it follows that 

E^ - E'’ = (I - 2x)ha^,. (33.15) 

Utilizing equation (33.11), the Raman shift for the strong Stokes line will 
then be given by 

A*' = (1 - 2x)«„ (33.16) 

which is seen to be equal to the frequency of the center of the fundamental 

no fan" T infra-red spectrum of the molecule [cf. equation 

^ possible to verify the theory of the vibrational Raman 

ettect by comparison of the frequencies of the infra-red bands with the 
aman shifts. For an unsymmetrical diatomic molecule the vibration spec- 
trum and the Raman effect are both active and capable of direct measure- 
nient. If the molecule is symmetrical, and has no resultant dipole moment, 
there is no mfra-red spectrum, but the value of (1 - 2x)(^, can be calculated 
from data derived from the electronic band spectrum. The Raman shift 
can e o served in any case, as the polarizability changes during vibration. 

comparison of the Raman vibrational shifts with the calculated or ob- 
serve ya ues of (1 — 2x)uey for a number of symmetrical and unsymmetrical 

diatomic molecules, are given in Table XII; the agreement is seen to be 
very satisfactory. 
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The selection rule Ay = ± 1 is strictly applicable only to a harmonic 
oscillator; if the vibrations are anharmonic in character, overtones for which 
Ay is 2, 3, etc., become possible theoretically. Such overtones, if they are 
observed at all, will be very faint. Their frequencies will be given by equa- 


TABLE XII. COMTARISON OF KAMAU AND VIDRAHONAL EFFECIS 


Molecule 

Ram.tn Shift 

Vibration Frcquenc 

Hydrogen chloride 

2886 cm.-‘ 

2885.9 cm.~‘ 

Hydrogen bromide 

2558 

2559.3 

Hydrogen iodide 

2233 

2230 

Nitric oxide 

1877 

1879 

Carbon monoxide 

2145 

2144 

Hydrogen 

4156 

4154.6* 

Nitrogen 

2331 

2330.7* 

Oxygen 

1555 

1556.2* 


• Calculated from electronic spectra. 


tion (29.14), since the great majority of the molecules are, initially in their 
lowest (y = 0) level. If the Raman frequency shift of the overtone, as well 
as that of the fundamental, could be determined it would be possible to 
calculate both and x for the given molecule. The frequency shift corre- 
sponding to the transition y = 0 to y = 1 gives (1 — 2x)ut, and from this 
alone it is not possible to evaluate separately the equilibrium vibration 
frequency and the anharmonicity constant. 

An isotope effect should be observed in vibrational Raman spectra, just 
as in other forms of vibrational spectra. If Avj, and Ay^ are the Raman 
displacements for two isotopic molecules, then by equation (33.16), 


and 


Avi = (1 — 2xi)oii 


Aj'2 = (1 — 2Xi)(i)2. 


Making use of the relations given earlier, that 

0)2 ~ pWl and X 2 ~ pxif 

it follows that 

1 - 2x1 y 

1 - 2pxJ p‘ 


At>i _ / 

Ai'2 \ 


Since x is small, the quantity in the parentheses will not be appreciably 
different from unity; hence, 



(33.17) 


where mi and pj are the reduced masses of the isotopic molecules. 

The simplest case in which the isotope effect has been studied is that of 
the three isotopic molecules Hj, HD and Dj; the observed frequency shifts 
arc 4156, 3631 and 2992 cm.“b respectively, so that the ratios arc 1.39 to 
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1.21 to 1.00. The corresponding ratios of the square roots of the reduced 
masses are 1.41 to 1.22 to 1.00. 

33e. Rotational Raman Spectra. — The selection rule for rotational 
Raman transitions differs from that for purely rotational changes; for the 
Raman effect it is 

A/ = 0, ± 2 

for diatomic molecules in 2 states, i.e., when A is zero.*^ The fact that A/ 
can be equal to ±2 is equivalent to the classical result of Section 33b, that 
the frequency of the scattered light is changed by the amount 2pr. When 
A/ is zero, the scattered Raman radiation has the same frequency as the 
incident light, and so there is no Raman shift; the Raman line is then in* 
distinguishable from the spectral line due to the incident light or to Rayleigh 
scattering. The only Raman shifts that can be observed for S molecules 
are those corresponding to the transitions A/ = + 2 (Stokes lines) and 
Ay = — 2 (anti-Stokes lines). Since rotational quanta are relatively small, 
a considerable number of energy levels will be occupied by many molecules 
at ordinary temperatures. Hence, several rotational Raman transitions, 
with J initially equal to 0, I, 2, etc., up to 10 or more, will be observed. 
Utilizing equation (28.1) for the energy of a rigid rotator 

£. = g^7(/+i). 

it follows that for A/ = 4* 2, the values of the rotational Raman shifts of 
the Stokes lines will be given by 

Ap = ^ {(/ + DU + 3) - /(/ + 1)} 

= 25(2/ + 3), (33.18) 

where B is defined, as previously, as hfSirUc. An exactly similar expression, 
but of opposite sign, may be derived for the frequency shifts of the anti- 
Stokes rotational lines, so that it is possible to write 

Ap= ±25(2/ -1-3), where / = 0, 1, 2, (33.19) 

The numerical value of the frequency separation of successive lines in the 
Raman rotational spectrum is seen to be equal to 45, as compared with 25 
for other rotational spectra; this difference is, of course, due to the change 
of two units in the rotational quantum number in the Raman efifect, as 
compared with unity in the infra-red and electronic spectra. For hydrogen 
chloride the separation of the rotational Raman lines is approximately 41.6 
cm.*"^, which may be compared with 20.7 cm.“^ for the infra-red and 21.2 
cm.“‘ for electronic spectra. 

“ For diatonuc molecules in other than S states, i.e., A is not zero, the theoretical selection 
rule is A/ •*» 0, ± 1, ± 2. The only case in which this might arise is nitric oxide. 
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It should be noted that the displacement of the first lines (/ = 0) on 
each side of the exciting line is larger than the other frequency separations 
of 4B; if J in equation (33.19) is put equal to zero, the Raman shift is seen 
to be 6R. It follows, therefore, that the rotational Raman spectrum will 
thus consist of two series of lines (Stokes and anti-Stokes), one set on each 
side of the exciting line. The first line will, in each case, be displaced by a 
frequency of 6B, the subsequent lines being separated by 45. Experimental 
results bear out these anticipations. 

The foregoing calculations have been based on the approximation that 
the diatomic molecule behaves as a rigid rotator. If the more complete 
form of the expression for the rotational energy [equation (28.9)] is em- 
ployed, the equation for the Raman shift becomes 

^v = ±[(25 - 4DC/* + 37 + 3)1(2/ + 3). (33.20) 

This reduces, of course, to equation (33.19) when D is negligibly small; in 
any event, D is of the order of 10-^5, and hence it may be ignored provided 

J is not large. ^ , ... 

For symmetrical molecules, there are further restrictions m connection 

with the permitted Raman transitions, just as in the case of the rotational 
changes that accompany electronic transitions (Section 3 Id). Because of 
the great difficulty of reversing nuclear spins, symmetric rotational levels 
will combine with symmetric levels, and antisymmetric with antisymmetric 
levels. The selection rule 

s s and j 

therefore, applies equally to the Raman effect as to other changes involving 
rotational transitions. When the positive and negative character of the 
levels for S states is under consideration, however, the selection rule for 
Raman spectra is different from that applicable to rotational changes in 
electronic spectra. The proper rule can be readily derived from an examina- 
tion of the X component of the matrix element which determines the transi- 
tion probability between two energy levels indicated by the letters m and n\ 
for the Raman effect this can be written in the form of equation (33.13), viz., 

PmnW — 

If m and n refer to rotational levels and they arc both positive, reflection 
at the origin (inversion) will not alter the signs of the eigenfunctions and 
further, since the polarizability of the molecule is the same in the 
two directions, the sign of will also be unchanged. The intepand will 
thus remain unaffected by the inversion, and hence it can differ from z^. 
If one of the rotational levels is positive while the other is negative, the sign 
of the integrand must change upon inversion, and since the value of a definite 
integral must be independent of any transformation of the coordinates, it 
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must in this case be equal to zero (cf. Section 3 Id). It follows, therefore, 
that in the Raman effect the permitted transitions are 

+ <-»+ and 

while the transitions between positive and negative rotational states are 
forbidden. 

An examination of Table XI shows that these selection rules are in 
harmony with the rule that A/ is zero or ±2. Remembering that the 
resultant rotational transitions in the Raman effect occur within the same 
electronic state, it is seen that for molecules with 2 terms, at least, a change 
in the value of J by zero or by two units, must lead to the combinations 
j *->■ s and a a, and and . No other transitions can occur 

if A/ is restricted in this manner. Similar results are obtained for molecules 
in electronic states other than 2 states, and so the rules are of general 
applicability. 

Because of the restriction concerning transitions between symmetric and 
antisymmetric rotational levels, the Raman spectrum of homonuclear mole- 
cules should show the phenomenon of varying intensities of alternate rota- 
tional lines, just as in the electronic spectra of these substances. If the 
nuclear spin is zero, alternate lines should be missing; such is actually the 
case in the rotational Raman band of molecular oxygen If the even 

rotational levels, i.e., with J = 0, 2, 4, etc., are missing, the first observed 
rotational line is that for / = 1, and the frequency shift, as given by equa- 
tion (33.18), is equal to 105, as compared with 65 if there are no missing 
lines. The frequency separations of successive lines should be 85, if alter- 
nate lines are absent, compared with 45 if all the lines are present. On the 
other hand, if the odd lines, / = 1, 3, 5, etc., are missing, the frequency shift 
of the first observed line (/ = 0) will be 65, but the separation of successive 
lines will still be 85. The ratio of the frequency displacement of the first 
observed rotational Raman line to the frequency separation of successive 
lines, will thus be as follows: 



Ratio 

Even J values missing 

S :4 

No missing levels 

3 : 2 

Odd J values missing 

3 :4 


From a study of the Raman spectrum of molecular oxygen it is observed that 
the ratio is 5 : 4, and hence the rotational levels for which J has even values 
are missing. The same conclusion has been reached from an examination 
of the electronic spectra, as mentioned earlier. 

If the intrinsic angular momentum (spin) of the two nuclei is not zero, 
then alternate lines in the rotational Raman spectrum of a homonuclear 
diatomic molecule should not be absent entirely, but should exhibit an 
alternation of intensity. Such alternations have been clearly observed in 
the Raman spectra of symmetrical molecules of hydrogen, deuterium anQ 
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nitrogen. With hydrogen deuteride, which does not have two identical 
nuclei) all rotational lines have equal intensities and none are missing. 

33f. Vibration-Rotation Raman Spectra.— It is theoretically possible for 
vibrational and rotational transitions to occur simultaneously in a Raman 
transition; the selection rules are identical with those for the separate 
transitions, viz., ± I and = 0, ±2. Since it is possible for A/ to 
be zero, a Raman line representing the Q branch should be observed. The 
frequency of this line, which will be referred to as is, of course, identical 
with that for the pure vibrational transition. Because of the difference in 
the moments of inertia in the two vibrational levels, the Q branch should 
actually consist of a number of closely spaced lines (Section 29e). However, 
only for hydrogen, which has a very small moment of inertia, has it been 
found possible to resolve the constituent lines of the Q branch. The hnc 
structures undoubtedly exist in all other cases, but so far they have not been 
resolved. It should be noted that diatomic molecules, which do not normally 
possess Q branches in their vibration spectra, have Q branches in their 

Raman spectra. , - i j • i 

. If, as a first approximation, it is assumed that vibrational and rotational 

> energies are additive, the frequencies of the vibration-rotation Raman lines 
I can be readily derived from results already obtained. If Avo »s the frequency 
' shift for the purely vibrational transition branch), the Raman displace- 
ments for the accompanying rotational transitions will be given y 

A/ =4-2: Av = A:.„ 4- 2B(2/ 4- 3). where / = 0, 1, 2. ■ (33,21) 


and 


(33.22) 


A/=-2: Av = Aeo - 25(2/ 4- 3), where / = 0, 1, 2, 

The central vibrational Raman lines (Q branch) will thus be accompanied by 
two wings or branches, each consisting of a set of fa, rly closely spaced rota- 
tional lines. Since the lines of the Q branch fall almost m the 
for all / values, whereas those in the two wings are separated, it is clear th 

the central line will be much more intense than kLwn 

wings. The branch on the low frequency side for which A/ is 2 is kno 

as the 0 tranch, while that on the high frequency side for +7" 

called the S branch. This nomenclature is employed so that Ac 

5, Q, R and S branches refers to A/ values of -2, -1, +777i;’ 

respectively. Normally, the vibration-rotatmn Raman spectrum of a di- 
atomic molecule has 0, Q and 5 branches, but for electronic states o her 

than 2 states, i.e., if A is not zero, P and R branches are ^ “ =7'""/ 

the transitions for which A/ is ±1 are permitted The only d-atomm mole- 
cule for which this might be observed is nitric oxide, but the multiplicity o 
the lines makes the bands difficult to resolve. 

33e Form of Raman Spectra.— From the results of the preceding sec- 
tions, It is possible to derive a fairly ^mplete picture of the 
Since the frequency displacements for rotational transitions are small m- 
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tegral multiples of 5, while for vibrational transitions they are of the order 
of the vibration frequency of the molecule, it is evident that rotational 
Raman shifts are much smaller than the vibrational shifts. It follows, there- - 
fore, that the Raman spectrum will consist, first, of a very intense line, repre- 
senting the incident light and that due to Rayleigh scattering. At each side - 
of, and close to, this line will be found the Stokes and anti-Stokes lines, 
respectively, of almost equal intensity, corresponding to various rotational 
transitions. At a greater distance from the exciting line, on the low fre- 
quency side, there will be a relatively strong (Stokes) line for the Q branch 
(A/ = 0) of the vibrational transition y = 0 to o = 1; on each side of this 
line, and close to it, there may be observed fainter lines of the 0 and S 
branches for A/ equal to —2 and +2, respectively. There is the possibility 
that an anti-Stokes Q branch will appear at an equal frequency distance on 
the high frequency side of the exciting line, but this will be very faint at 
ordinary temperatures. 

As already indicated, the data relating to molecular vibration and rota- 
tion obtained from Raman spectra are in satisfactory agreement with those 
derived from the infra-red and electronic bands. Since even symmetrical 
molecules exhibit Raman scattering, information can thus be obtained from 
the Raman effect, which otherwise could be determined only from electronic 
spectra. The values of vibration frequencies and moments of inertia calcu- 
lated from the latter are more accurate, and so Raman spectra of diatomic 
molecules are not of great practical importance. The results for such mole- 
cules, however, serve to confirm the fundamental theory of Raman scatter- 
ing. For polyatomic molecules, on the other hand, the Raman effect plays 
an important part. The electronic spectra of such molecules are so complex, 
and often so badly defined, that little information can be obtained from th^ 
The Raman spectra of polyatomic molecules provide data, supplementing 
those derived from infra-red spectra, that have proved invaluable in many 
cases, as will be seen later. 


CHAPTER V 

molecular SPECTRA: POLYATOMIC MOLECULES ^ 

Molecular Vibrations 

34a. Normal Coordinates.^In view of the fact that little progress has 
been made in the analysis of the electronic spectra of polyatomic molecules, 
the treatment of such molecules will be restricted here to infra-red and 
Raman spectra. From both of these, results of chemical interest have been 
obtained. An essential step in the study of the spectra of polyatomic mole- 
cules is the purely mechanical problem of vibrational modes, and this will 
be considered first. A molecule consisting of n atoms will, in general, have 
— 6 degrees of vibrational freedom,* and hence 3» — 6 coordinates are 
required to specify the vibrational state of the molecule. If the number 
_ 5 is represented by j, then there may be chosen a set of coordinates, 
yi» •••>?<» * • which give the displacements of the atoms from their 
equilibrium positions as a result of vibration. In other words, the q s may 
be regarded as giving the coordinates of each atomic nucleus, referred to the 
equilibrium position of that nucleus as the origin. As seen in Section 29b, 
the potential energy may be expanded in the form of a Taylor scries in 
terms of these coordinates; for small vibrations, all terms beyond the 
quadratic may be neglected, so that equation (29.9) reduces to the form 

y=\i: hiqiqu (34.1) 

II 

where bij is defined by 

If equation (34.1) for the potential energy is written out in full, it becomes 

y — \{b\\q\ + buq\ + • • • + 2^i2yiyi 

+ 2^13^1?! + • ■ * + 2^jayiyi + • * *)• (34.2) 

» Bhagavantam, "Scattering of Light and the Raman Effect”; Hibben, "The Raman Effect 
and iti.Chcmical Applications”; Kohlrausch, "Der Smekal-Raman Effekt ” and the "Ej^anzun^ 
band, 1931-37”; Kronig, “Optical Basis of the Theory of Valency”; Sponer, "Molekulspektrcn”; 
Sutherland, "Infra-Red and Raman Spectra"; Ann. Reports Chem. Soe., 32, 53 (1935); 33, 53 
(1936); 35, 37 (1938); Thompson, ikid., 38, 46, 60 (1941); Wu, “Vibrational Spectra and Structures 
of Polyatomic Molecules.” 

•Whittaker, “Analytical Dynamica”; see also, Pauling and Wilson, “Introduction to yuan- 

turn Mechanics," p. 282 et leq. . 

• Linear molecules have 3» — 5 degrees of vibradonal freedom. If there is internal rotation 
in any molecule, the number of d^rees of vibrational freedom is reduced by one for every degree 
of free internal rotation. 
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The kinetic energy T can be expressed by means of a similar equation, 



+ <?22^2 H“ * * * “h 2<Ji2?l9a 


= 2 E 

ii 


+ 2 «isgiq 3 + • • • + 2^299293 + • • •) 


(34.3) 

(34.4) 


where the a,j terms are functions of the masses of the atoms constituting 
the polyatomic molecule. 

The Lagrange equation of motion is 


/ dqk 


(34.5) 


where L is the Lagrangian function, or kinetic potential, equal toT — V- 
In the present case, the kinetic energy T is a function of the velocities g* only, 
whereas the potential energy ^ is a function of the coordinates y* only; hence 
equation (34.5) may be written as 


£ 

dt 




where it = 1, 2, 3, • • j. 


(34.6) 


Differentiation of equations (34.1) and (34.4) with respect to ?* and fi, 
respectively, and insertion of the results into equation (34.6) gives a series 
of s equations of the general form 


E (<*/*?* 4- = b, (34.7) 

* 


with k taking one of the values 1, 2, 3, For such equations, a general 

solution will be 

qk = Ak sin (Vxr 4- o). (34.8) 

It will be noted that this equation is one that is characteristic of wave 
motion, with amplitude Ak and phase constant a; the frequency y is then 
related to the quantity X by 

X - 4ir*p*. (34.9) 

If the value of qk given by equation (34.8) is substituted in (34.7), there will 
be obtained s equations of the type 

Z (i,. - a, A)./. = 0. (34.10) 

i 

This gives a set of s simultaneous, linear, homogeneous equations in the Ah 
and if they are to have nontrivial solutions, i.e., the As are not all to be 
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zero, it follows that 



bu ~ ■ ■ 

^23 — <*23X • • 
^33 — <^33X ' • 


• bu — 

• bit — <*2iX 

• bzt <J3»X 


= 0. (34.11) 


b»i — ‘ ‘ btt ~ 


This secular determinant is an equation of the Jth degree, giving j values 
for X in terms of the as and b's. The ratio of the Aus can now be deter- 
mined by the method described in Section 14c for the evaluation of the 
coefficients of the eigenfunctions in the variation procedure. ^ 

Returning to a consideration of the coordinates, namely the qs, it is 
always possible to make a linear transformation of them, viz., 


y* = H (34.12) 


which permits the elimination of all cross-product terms from the expres- 
sions, equations (34.1) and (34.4), for the potential and kinetic energies; 
these may then be written as 

y = iLXil?? (34.13) 

I 


and 

I 

This procedure is generally referred to as a normal coordinate transformation. 
The appropriate form of the Lagrange equation (34.6) is now 

and since the expressions for T and V contain no cross terms, and the a s 
arc all unity, the set of ^ equations corresponding to (34.7) now take the form 

Qi + Xi(?i = 0. 

The solution can be written as 

Qi = Bjsin (i^,/ + j3), (34.15) 

where Bt is now the amplitude referred to the normal coordinates. Since 
yt is a linear combination of the Qis^ it can be shown by a comparison of 
equations (34.15) and (34.8) that the X’s in the two equations are identical. 
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The ratio of the with respect to one of them can be determined in the 
usual manner, as mentioned above in connection with the 

Further, in view of equation (34.12), it is possible to represent A\ of 
equation (34.8) as a linear function of the JBi’s, so that 

= aiBt, (34.16) 

and since the AkS and the Bj’s, or rather their ratios with respect to one of 
them in each case, are known, it is possible to determine the ratio of the 
Cl’s for each k value. With this information concerning the coefficients in 
equation (34.12), it is possible to carry out the transformation from the 
arbitrary (y*) to the normal {Qi) coordinates. 

If the value of Qi given by equation (34.15) is inserted into equation 
(34.12), it is found that 

9k = Y. CkiBi sin (Vv + 0). (34.17) 

i-1 

Suppose the molecule under consideration is made to vibrate in such a way 
that all the amplitudes except one, namely 5i, are zero; in other words, 
suppose all the terms in the summation, except that with / = 1, are zero, then 

, . ?*(» = CkiBi sin {^xt + /3i) (34.18) 

with 

i = 1, 2, 3, • • •, s. 

This result shows that all the nuclei of the molecule undergo simple har- 
monic motion with a frequency vi, which is related to Xi, by 

Xi = 4jr*i'?, 

and that all the vibrations are in the same phase. In other words, it appears 
that the n nuclei constituting the molecule vibrate in such a manner that 
they ail pass through their equilibrium positions simultaneously, and also 
attain their maximum amplitudes simultaneously. Although the vibration 
frequencies and phase constants for all the nuclei are the same, the ampli- 
tudes which are equal to will depend on kj and hence will vary 
one nucleus to another. A vibration of the type that satisfies the requirc- 
equation (34.18), namely, that all the nuclei vibrate in phase and 
with the same frequency, is said to be a normal vibration of the molecule. 

It IS apparent that according to equation (34.17) the molecule will 
posses Sy generally equal to 3« — 6, such normal (or fundamental) modes 
of vibration, for a result equivalent to equation (34.18) will be obtained by 
keeping dl the Bis equal to zero, with the exception of B*, etc., in turn- 
I nere will thus be j values of the frequencies v of the normal vibrations, 
given by the general equation 


X * 4ir»i^, 


(34.19) 
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where the Vs are the s solutions of the determinantal equation (34.11). It 
, follows, therefore, that if the kinetic and potential energies of a v.bratmg 
I molecule are expressed in the forms of equations (34.2) and (34.3), so that 
the ai/s and ix/s are known, it is possible to evaluate the Xs; hence the 
normal vibration frequencies of the molecule can be derived from equation 
(34.19). It may be noted that in certain cases two or more normal vibra- 
tions will have the same frequency; such vibrational modes are said to be 
deztnerate. In general, vibrational degeneracy is the result of molecular 
symmetry, although there is the phenomenon of accidental degeneracy due 

to other causes (Section 37). j i ,• 

In the foregoing discussion the treatment has been simphhed by taking 
all the 5i’s except one to be zero; however, in the most general case the dis- 
placement q, is given by equation (34.17), and this obviously represents the 
summation of the displacements due to the separate normal vibrations. It 
is seen, therefore, that no matter how complex the actual vibrational motion 
of the molecule may be, it can be treated as equivalent to the superposition 
^ of the 3w - 6 separate, relatively simple, normal vibrations associated with 
h that particular molecule. There are several important aspects of the subject 
i of normal vibrations which have a bearing on the problems of molecular 
spectra, and some of these will be referred to below. 

34b. Normal Vibrations and Vibrational Energy.— The wave equation 
for the motion of the nuclei of a molecule can be put in the form 




(34.20) 


I 



where refers to the mass of the /th nucleus, and i is the nuclear wave 
function. If the Laplacian operator is expressed in terms of the coordinates 
j*, it follows that equation (34.20) may be written as 




+ (£- 




(34.21) 


and if the transformation is made to normal coordinates, as described in 
Section 34a, so that the potential and kinetic energies are given by equations 
(34.13) and (34.14), respectively, equation (34.21) becomes 


8ir* h 


+ (£ - i E x,i?I)\^ = 0. 


i-l 


(34.22) 


If the nuclear wave function is expressed as a product of r eigenfunctions, 
each of which is a function of one of the Q s, viz., 

^ = UQi)MQ>)UQt) ■ ■ ■ UQ.), (34.23) 

then it is possible to separate equation (34.22) into a independent equations 
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of the form 

^ • ^2 + {Ei - = 0, (34.24) 

each being associated with one of the normal coordinates. It will be ob- 
served by comparison with equation (8.9) that this expression is identical 
in form with that for a one-dimensional harmonic oscillator; the eigenvalues 

ot the vibrational energy E, for theyth normal coordinate are consequently 
given by 

Ej = (f; + (34.25) 

where v, h the vibrational quantum number, equal to 0, 1, 2, etc., and Vi'is 
the classical frequency, in wave numbers, of the ^th normal vibration. The 
total vibrational energy Ev of the molecule is equal to the sum of the energies 
Ej associated with the s separate normal coordinates; thus> 

E = YL Ej = Y. {Vj + \)hcvj 

;-i j-i 

or 

£ = (:’! + \)hcvi + {v2 + ^)hcv^ +...+(!,, + (34.26) 

It is evident from this result that a polyatomic molecule can have many 
vibrational energy levels, and hence the vibration spectrum is likely to be 
complex. In the simplest case, however, when the value of tiy for a given 
normal vibration changes by unity, the frequency of the corresponding 
spectral line will be v,-. It follows, therefore, that if all the vibrational modes 
were spectroscopically active, the frequencies of the fundamental vibration 
bands, for which Avj — 1, would be equal to the 3» — 6 classical normal 
vibration frequencies of the molecule. In practice the situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that not all the frequencies are active, by the presence of 
spectral lines due to overtones, i.e., when Ay,- > 1, and by the formation of 
combination tones when changes occur simultaneously in two or more of 
t &Vj s. In spite of these difficulties, the general nature of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the foregoing treatment is of great importance. No 
matter how involved may be the actual vibration of the nuclei in a given 
mo ecu the frequencies of the fundamental lines in the vibration spectrum, 
disregarding overtones, combination tones and missing lines, will be equal 
af vibration frequencies of that molecule. 

Although the arguments presented above were based on the approxima- 
tion of harmonic oscillation, involving the neglect of all terms beyond the 
qua ratic in the Taylor series for the potential energy, the same general 
remits can be derived for an anharmonic oscillator. The only essential 
difference IS that the frequencies of the vibrational lines are not exactly 
equal to the normal vibration frequencies of the molecule, just as is the case 
wit latomic molecules (cf. Section 29b). It is possible, however, in many 
instances to derive the correction terms involving the anharmonicity con- 
stants, but the treatment will not be given here. 
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34c. Nature of Normal Vibrations.— For the further consideration of the 
results of molecular spectra of polyatomic molecules, it is desirable to know 
something concerning the nature.of the nuclear motions associated with each 
normal vibrational mode of a given molecule. In principle, the procedure 
that must be adopted to acquire this information is based on the discussion 
in Section 34a; the expressions for the potential and kinetic energies are 
written out in terms of the displacements of the atomic nuclei from their 
equilibrium positions, with reference to a convenient system of coordinates^ 
By solving the secular equation (34.11), and carrying out the subsequent 
calculations, as already described, it is possible to determine coefficients 
CH, by means of which the arbitrarily chosen coordinates y, are transformed 

into the normal coordinates 6- [equation (34.12)]. It .s '^n ^ ^ ^ 

simple matter to perform the inverse transformation, so that the coefficients 

c’ of the relationship 

e, = E (34.27) 

k 

can be evaluated. In this way it is possible to determine the forms of the 
displacements, in terms of the chosen coordi- 
nates, that correspond to the normal vibrations. 

The nature of the results may be illustrated 
by reference to the simple case of the symmet- 
rical triangular molecule YXa (Fig. 26). The 
displacements of the three atoms may be rep- 
resented by means of the coordinates at, y and 
y X is the relative displacement from the sym- 
metry axis of the atom Y, in the plane of the 
molecule; y is the relative displacement of Y 
with respect to the mass center of the two X 
atoms, and q is the relative displacement of 

the X atoms along the line joining them. By • • u 

carrying out the normal coordinate treatment, the expressions giving the 
displacements and in the directions of the three normal coordi- 

nates, since 3w — 6 is now equal to three, are 

Q\ - a\y + ^ 1 ? 

Qt = - % 

Q^ = 

These results mean that in the first two normal viWtions, having fre- 
quencics and vj, there is no displacement of the atom Y in the Af direction; 
in both cases, however, there are y and q displacements, but in one normal 
vibration the q displacement is in the opposite direction to that in the other. 
Finally, the third normal vibration, of frequency K 3 , is characterized by a 
displacement of the atom Y in the x direction alone; there 
displacement in the? direction, so that the X atoms remain at a fixed d.s ance 
apart in the course of their motion. These conditions are evidently satisfied 



Fic. 26. Coordinates of 
YX 2 molecule 
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by the motions represented in Fig. 27; the diagrams may be taken as giving 
an approximate picture of the nature of the normal vibrations of a sym- 
metrical triangular molecule, such as HjO, DjO, HaS, D 2 S, SOj, etc. The 
actual vibrational motion of the YXj molecule will be complicated, but no 
matter how complex it is, it can be treated as equivalent to the superposition 
of the three types of oscillation shown in Fig. 27. It will be recalled that 


Y ' Y Y 



in each of the normal vibrations the nuclei of the three atoms will be moving 
in phase, in the directions of the arrows, although the amplitudes of vibration 
may be different for the three nuclei. 

The normal coordinate treatment of an angular triatomic molecule in- 
volves the solution of a third order determinant. For a linear molecxJc 
containing three atoms, there are actually four normal vibrations, and the 
determinant will be of the fourth order, although two of the solutions arc 
identical, as will be explained shortly. When the molecule contains four or 
more atoms, the direct solution of the normal coordinate problem becomes 
almost impossibly difficult. Fortunately, however, a remarkable simplifica- 
tion has resulted from the ingenious application of the branch of mathe- 
matics known as p-oup theory. By making use.of the symmetry propertiw 
of the molecule, it is possible to choose the coordinates (symmetry coordi- 
nates) in such a manner that both the kinetic and potential energies can be 
separated into parts, there being no cross terms between coordinates in- 
volved in one part with those in any other part. The coordinates concerned 
in each part have the same symmetry characteristics, but different from 
those in the other parts. The result of this separation is that the secular 
equation from which the X*s are obtained is immediately factorized into a 
number of equations of lower degree; each of these equations involves one 
set only of the separated coordinates with the same symmetry. 

The symmetry of the molecule identifies the particular group, analogous 
to a crystallographic space group, to which the molecule belongs, and each 
such group is associated with a specific number of irreducible representations. 
Each of the latter represents a type of symmetry for the norm^ coordinate 
of the molecule of the particular group. Every one of the normal coordi- 
nates must, in fact, belong to a symmetry which is correlated with one of 
the irreducible repreentations of the given group. If there is more than 
one normal coordinate possessing the same symmetry, the corresponding 
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irreducible representation will appear the appropriate number of times in 
the complete representation of the group. The determinantal equation 
( 34 . 11 ) is thus factorized into a number of determinants equal to the number 
of irreducible representations of the group; the order of each of these de- 
terminants is equal to the number of times the corresponding irreducible 
representation occurs in the complete representation. Consider, for ex- 
ample, a symmetrical pyramidal molecule \ Xj, such as NHa, PCU, etc. ; this 
belongs to the group C 3 ,, with which are known to be associated two different 
irreducible representations for the normal vibrations. Each of these two 
irreducible representations appears twice in the complete representation of 
the Czt group, one of them being doubly degenerate; this means that there 
are effectively three irreducible representations, but two are identical. Since 
each of these representations appears twice in the complete group, it follows 
that the sixth order determinant which must be solved for the YX 3 molecule, 
since there are six vibrational modes, is reduced, by the proper choice of the 
coordinates, to three quadratics, two of which are identical. The solution 

of the problem is thus enormously simplified. 

The methods of group theory have been applied to molecules of various 
types of symmetry, and from the tabulated results it is possible to obtain 
the information which permits the immediate classification of the normal 
vibrations of most molecules that are not too complex. With the informa- 
tion so obtained, the nature of the vibrational modes can be determined 
without the necessity of carrying through the detailed dynamical treatment.* 

34d. Method of Extreme Fields.— It is true that complete calculations 
will give precise information concerning the nature of the normal vibrations 
of a molecule, and even of the amplitudes of vibration of the nuclei, but for 
many purposes a general indication, such as is depicted in Fig. 27 for the 
YX* molecule, is adequate. This may be obtained by applying the metho^i 
oj extreme fieldsy proposed by Dennison.* The general character of a normal 
vibration depends essentially on the symmetry properties of the molecule, 
as indicated in the preceding section, and not on the exact nature of the 
particular forces operative between the nuclei that determine the potential 
energy of the molecule. By postulating extreme fields, a relatively complex 
molecule may be regarded as effectively split up into simple units, for which 
the normal vibrational modes are known. The actual vibrations may then 
be taken as being intermediate between those that would result from the 
application of extreme fields. 

The procedure may be explained very simply by reference to the sym- 
metrical triangular molecule YXj. Suppose the forces acting between the 
two X atoms is very much larger than that operating between the Y atom 
and the X atoms; the system YXt may then be regarded as made up of the 
atom Y and the diatomic molecule X». Bearing in mind that there must 

•MuUiken, Phys. Rn., 43, 279 (1933); Roaetithal and Murphy, R/v. Mod. Phyi., 8, 317 
(1936); WiUon, Phyi. Rtt., 45, 706 (1934); /. Cfum. Phyt., 2, 432 (1934); 7, 1047 (1939); 9, 76 
(1941); Howard and Wilaon, iWrf., 2, 630 (1934). 

* Denniaon, R/v. Mod. Phyi., 3, 280 (1931). 
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6e no change in the linear and angiilar momenta of the molecule as a whole, 
that is to say, the molecule must not rotate or move bodily through space, 
as a result of the vibrational motion, it is evident that three vibrations, of 
the type shown in Fig. 28, I, will be possible. In the first case {vi) the 
system X 2 , acting as a rigid bar, and the atom Y vibrate relative to one 
another; in the second type of vibration (^ 2 ) the atom Y is stationary and 
:he two X atoms vibrate with respect to each other; and in the third case 



Y Y 



I 
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Fio. 28. Method of extreme fields 


(pj) the X 2 again behaves as a bar, undergoing a rocking or tipping motion 
about its center of gravity, while the atom Y vibrates at right angles to the 
axis of symmetry and in the plane of the molecule. 

The other type of extreme field would be that in which the Y atom was 
strongly bound to each of the X atoms, while the X atoms were weakly 
attracted to one another. The system is then virtually one consisting of two 
XY molecules. 'The three resulting vibrations are shown in Fig. 28, II. I** 
the first case the X and Y atoms of each XY vibrate toward each other, giving 
the resultant shown; in the second case the two XY's rock about their centers 
of gravity; while in the third type of vibration each X atom oscillates relative 
to the Y atom in such a way that one of the former moves toward the 
while the other is moving away, and vice versa. The actual vibrational 
modes shown in the center of Fig. 28 represent states intermediate between 
the two extremes; the results are seen to be identical with the normal 
vibrations depicted in Fig. 27. 

34e. Classification of Normal ^^b^ation6. — ^Various methods of classify- 
ing the normal vibrational modes have been proposed; these are useful for 
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a number of purposes. One method of classification for molecules possessing 
an axis of symmetry depends on the direction of change of the electric dipole 
moment of the molecule that accompanies the vibration. This classification 
is important because it will be evident from what has been said in Section 
27d that the results provide information on whether the particular frequency 
will be active or inactive in the infra-red (vibration) spectrum of the mole- 
cule. If there is no change in the dipole moment accompanying the vibra- 
tion, then that particular vibration will be inactive in the infra-red spectrum. 
On the other hand, if the dipole moment does alter, the change may be in 
directions parallel or perpendicular to the symmetry axis; in the former case 
the vibration is said to ht parallel^ and in the latter event it is referred to as 
a vibration. Both perpendicular and parallel vibrations will 

be active in the infra-red, but it will be seen later that the fine (rotational) 
structure of the vibration bands is characteristic of each type of vibration. 
This fact is of great value in the identification of the bands in the infra-red 
spectra with the various.vibrational modes. In the case of the symmetrical 
angular YX 2 molecule, already considered, it is evident that all three vibra- 
tions are accompanied by changes in the electric dipole moment of the 
molecule. The vibrations associated with the frequencies and change 
the moment in a direction parallel to the axis of symmetry, which in this 
case is the line bisecting the XYX angle; these are consequently parallel 
vibrations, and the corresponding infra-red bands will have similar struc- 
tures. The third vibration frequency vzy however, results in an alteration 
of the dipole moment in a direction perpendicular to the symmetry axis, 
and hence this is called a perpendicular vibration. The question of whether 
a particular vibration is perpendicular or parallel is obviously determined by 
the symmetry characteristics of the vibration; it will thus be apparent that 
the necessary information, in difficult cases, can be obtained by the methods 
of group theory. 

For the purpose of identifying various types of normal vibrations, Mecke 
(1930) has suggested classifying them as valence (stretching) vibrations, for 
which the symbol v is employed, and deformation (bending) vibrations, 
indicated by the symbol 6. Of the 3« — 6 vibrational modes of a molecule 
containing n atoms, n — \ are valence vibrations and 2« — 5 are deforma- 
tion vibrations. It should be mentioned that this classification depends on 
the assumption of the so-called valence force fields to which reference will 
be made later (Section 38c). The v vibrations essentially involve motions 
in the direction of the valence bonds, whereas those of the h type are ac- 
companied by movements at right angles to these bonds. The parallel or 
perpendicular nature of the vibrations can be indicated by the use of the 
symbols ir and.<r, respectively,® so that >'(t) would represent a parallel valence 
vibration, 5(fl:) would be a perpendicular deformation vibration, and so on. 
Referring again to the YXj molecule, the motion of the X atoms in the vibra- 
tions of frequencies vi and vt are in the direction of the X — Y bonds, and 
^ence these are regarded as valence vibrations; the former is parallel and 

* From the German worda paradel and senkrtehSy reapecdvely. 
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the latter perpendicular, so that these are v(t) and p(a), respectively. In 
the vibration the X atoms vibrate at right angles to the X — Y bonds, and 
the general form of the vibration is seen to consist of a bending of the mole- 
cule as a whole; this is to be regarded as a deformation vibration, and since 
it has already been shown to be parallel, it may be symbolized by 3 (t). 
The results of the conventional and Mecke notations for the XYj molecules 
may be summarized in the manner indicated below. 

Angular YXj Molecule 

Conventional symbol Pi vt vs 

Mecke symbol v{ir) 5(x) v{<r) 

An additional, or alternative, classification of normal vibrations is some- 
times convenient when the molecule possesses a center of symmetry. If the 
vibration does not alter any of the symmetry properties of the molecule, 
it is said to be a symmetric vibration; on the other hand, if the vibration is 
such that reflection of the molecule in any plane of symmetry results in a 
change of sign of the displacement, it is referred to as an antisymmetric 
vibration. Sometimes a normal vibration is antisymmetric with respect to 
one symmetry operation, and perhaps symmetric with respect to all others; 
nevertheless it is still called an antisymmetric vibration. For a completely 
symmetric vibration there must be no change with respect to all the elements 
of symmetry of the system. If a molecule possesses a center of symmetry 
its dipole moment will be zero, and since a symmetric vibration does not 
produce any change in the dipole moment, it follows that for such molecules 
symmetric vibrations will be inactive in the infra-red spectrum. 

A scheme for classifying normal vibrations by utilizing the results of 
group theory is of particular value for relatively complex molecules when 
the foregoing schemes are of little practical use. The letters A and B afc 
employed to represent nondegenerate vibrations; those in class A are sym- 
metric, i.e., their sign is unchanged, for rotation by 2vln about the principal 
»-fold axis, while those in class B are antisymmetric for this operation. A 
numerical subscript gives the value of n in each case, e.g., Aiy Aiy 5i, 5 j» 
5j, etc. Two-fold degenerate vibrations are indicated by the letter By 
while for three-fold degeneracy, the symbol F’is employed. If the molecule 
has a center of symmetry, the letters g and u are used as subscripts to indi- 
cate that the vibrations are symmetric and antisymmetric, respectively, with 
respect to inversion at the center of symmetry. In some cases a single 
prime (') is employed to indicate that the vibration is symmetric upon 
reflection in a,plane perpendicular to the principal axis; a double prime (") 
refers to a vibration that is antisymmetric for this operation. 

34f, Vibrational Raman Spectra. — It was seen in Section 33c that the 
vibrational Raman effect is observed only when the polarizability of the 
molecule changes in the course of a vibration; this criterion can be applied 
without difficulty to simple types of normal vibrations. For the 
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metrical linear YXa molecule, it can be seen that the symmetric Pi (Fig. 29) 
vibration is accompanied by a change in the dimensions of the polarizability 
ellipsoid, and hence this frequency will be present in the Raman spectrum. 
On the other hand, with the normal vibrations represented by va and >< 3 , 
the polarization ellipsoid is unaffected, and hence these frequencies are not 
observed in the Raman effect. It is of interest to note that with the linear 
YXa molecule, those vibrations that are ^ 

inactive in the Raman effect are active t i? 

in the infra-red spectrum, and vice versa. 

The vibration vi is not accompanied by 

any change in the zero dipole moment 1 1 1 ^ 

of the symmetrical molecule, but in the ’ * ’ 

vibrations Vi and vz the molecule develops 

an electric moment. In the case of vz, , ^ ^ 

for example, the molecule acquires an ,, „ , * 

angular configuration in the course of the 
Vibration, while in Pz the particular sym- 

metry of the molecule, which is responsible for the zero moment, is destroyed. 
Attention may be called to the fact that the vibration pz is doubly degener- 
ate, for there are two identical normal vibrations, having the same frequency, 
m two planes at right angles to each other. 

An unsymmetrical linear triatomic molecule, XYZ, has a permanent 
dipole moment, and hence the three vibrations corresponding to pj, Pz and Pz 
in Fig. 29 will all be active in the infra-red. Further, the three vibrations 
are accompanied by changes in the dimensions of the polarizability ellipsoid, 
and so they are all active in the Raman effect. Similar conclusions, that 
all thfee vibrations are active in both infra-red and Raman spectra, may be 
drawn from a consideration of the angular YXj molecule (Fig. 27). 

An important property of Raman lines is that known as the depolarhaiion 
factor^ for it has been found useful in the characterization of the vibrational 
modes. The light scattered in the Raman effect is polarized to different 
extents in different directions, and the ratio of the intensity of the light 
polarized in a direction parallel to the incident radiation, to that polarized 
m a direction perpendicular to it, is called the depolarization factor, p. It 
has been shown theoretically that if the incident light in unpolarized, the 
maximum value of p is f, i.e., 0.86, and its minimum value is zero. In the 
former case the scattered radiation is said to be completely depolarized^ while 
m the latter it is perfectly polarized; for values of p lying between zero and 
0.86, the Raman lines are said to be polarized. When a normal vibration 
produces merely a rocking or twisting motion in the polarization ellipsoid, 
the corresponding Raman lines will be depolarized. It appears that, in 
general, vibrations that are antisymmetric with respect to one or more of 
the symmetry elements of the molecule give rise to Raman lines that are 
strongly depolarized. Rotational lines are always completely depolarized. 
On the other hand, if the polarization ellipsoid undergoes a periodic deforma- 
tion or pulsation for a particular normal vibration, the corresponding Raman 
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lines will be polarized. Completely symmetrical vibrations invariably pro- 
duce depolarized lines. Polarized lines are usually sharp and intense, while 
depolarized lines are diffuse and of low intensity. In the triangular YXj 
molecule, for example, the frequencies vi and (Fig. 27) are polarized and 
the corresponding Raman lines are strong; the third frequency Ps gives rise 
to a relatively weak, depolarized line. It will be noted, incidentally, in 
agreement with expectation, that the va frequency is completely unsym- 
metrical. The polarization properties of the Raman lines are thus seen to 
provide useful information concerning the particular vibrations responsible 
for those lines. 

Review of Normal Vibrations. — The normal modes of vibration of 
some simple molecules are depicted on pages 217 and 218; a dotted circle 
means that the motion is isotropic, i.e., not restricted to one direction, in the 
plane of the circle. The activity or inactivity of the various vibrations in 
the infra-red and Raman spectra, together with various characteristics of the 
vibrations are indicated in each case. It will be recalled that the letters 
A and B refer to nondegenerate vi brations, while E and F are used for doubly ^ 
and triply degenerate vibrations. The letters p and d refer to polarized 
and depolarized Raman lines, respectively. i 

Vibration-Rotation Spectra^ 

35a. Rotational Structure. — The most important spectra of polyatomic 
molecules are those appearing in the near infra-red region of the spectrum, 
and hence these merit treatment in some detail. As already seen, the elec- 
tronic spectra are generally too complicated to be of great value, and the 
pure rotation spectra in the far infra-red are of limited usefulness because 
of experimental difficulties. Just as with diatomic molecules, the. rotational * 
changes that accompany vibrational transitions give rise to the fine structure 
of the vibration bands. Because of the possibility that a polyatomic mole- 
cule may have three different moments of inertia, the rotational structure is 
liable to be complicated. Further, since the values of these moments of 
inertia may be high, for relatively large molecules, the spacing between suc- 
cessive rotational lines is often so small that complete resolution is not 
possible. Nevertheless, useful information can be obtained, as will be ex- 
plained shortly, from the general appearance of the band. In spite of its 
complexity, therefore, the study of the rotational structure of the vibration 
bands of polyatomic molecules is important, for it facilitates the often diffi- 
cult task of correlating the observed bands with the normal vibrational 
modes of the molecule. The consideration of the influence of rotation on 
the vibration spectrum is most conveniently pursued by classifying molecules 
into four groups in accordance with certain relationships of the moments of 
inertia. In the first group are the linear molecules; these have two equ^ 
moments of inertia while the third is zero, and so they behave like diatomic 
molecules. The second and third groups consist of molecules having either 

’DennUoo, ref. 5; Rto. Med. Phyt., 12, 175 (1940). 
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two equal moments of inertia and the third different from zero (symmetrical 
top molecules), or those with all three moments of inertia equal (spherical 
molecules). In the fourth group are the asymmetrical top molecules which 
have three different moments of inertia. 

35b. Linear Molecules. — The expression for the energy of a linear rotator 
is identical with that already given in Section 28a for a diatomic molecule, 
viz., 

~ (35.1) 

where, as before, J is the rotational quantum number, which may be zero 
or integral, and I is the moment of inertia of the molecule. As indicated 
above, a linear molecule really has two moments of inertia that differ from 
zero, but they are identical; it is justifiable, therefore, to refer to the one 
moment of inertia of the molecule. The vibrational energy for a particular 
normal vibration of frequency v cm.“^ may be represented by the general 
equation 

= {i>-\-d)hcv, (35.2) 

where the vibrational quantum number v may be zero or an integer; a is 
equal to i for a linear oscillator, but it is unity for a two-dimensional oscil- 
lator, c.g., the V 2 vibration of the linear YX 2 molecule (Fig. 29), If, as a 
first approximation, the rotational and vibrational energies are taken as 
being strictly additive, then 

= (0 + a)hcv + ^7(y + 1). (35.3) 

In order to derive an expression for the frequency of the spectral lines re- 
sulting from vibration-rotation transitions, it is necessary to have some in- 
formation concerning the selection rules applicable to this particular case. 
As far as the vibrational transition is concerned, the rule that has been given 
previously for diatomic molecules is applicable, namely Aa = 1. The selec- 
tion rules for the rotational transitions associated with a particular vibra- 
tional change depend on whether the vibrational mode is of the parallel 
or perpendicular type (Section 34e). It will be convenient therefore to 
consider these two cases separately. 

Parallel Bands: The selection rule for a rotational change associated with 
a parallel vibration of a linear molecule has been shown by the methods of 
quantum mechanics to be the same as for a normal diatomic molecule, viz., 
± !• If the rotational transition is / — 1, so that A/ is —1, 
then the fine structure lines of the negative or P branch of the vibration- 
rotation band are obtained; thus, taking Ao as +1 and A/ as -1, it follows 
from equation (35.3), by the method used in Section 29c, that 

_ 1: (35.4) 
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the suffix T being introduced into p, to show that this equation refers to 
parallel vibrations. Similarly, for the positive or R branchy when A/ is +1, 
it is found that 

= + (35.5) 

The rotational structure of the infra-red band for a parallel vibration of a 
linear polyatomic molecule, will thus be of exactly the same type as for a 
diatomic molecule. The frequency separation between successive lines in 
either the P or the R branch is h!^^Ic\ the central line (Q branch), for which 
Ay is zero, is missing, as with a diatomic molecule, and so the spacing of the 
gap at the center of the band will be The foregoing results are, of 

course, based on the assumption that the molecule is a rigid rotator. In 
actual fact the molecule will not be rigid, and so the spacings will be some- 
what different from those just derived (cf. Section 29e). 

Perpendicular Bands: With a perpendicular type of vibration, it is per- 
missible for a transition to occur for which A/ is zero, as well as ±1. This 1 
means that a Q branch is possible, in addition to the P and R branches. 
According to equation (35. 1), the frequencies of the lines in the various bands 
are given by 


/-/-I: 


(35.6) 

> 

v{Q) - 

(35.7) 

y- 1 -^/: 

'(«) - J- 

(35.8) 


It would appear, at first sight, that the Q branch consists of a single line; 
however, owing to the interaction of the energies of vibration and rotation, 
it is actually a relatively broad diffuse band. 

It is the presence of a fairly intense Q branch in the center of a perp^ 
dicular vibration band that distinguishes it> clearly from parallel bands of a 
linear polyatomic molecule. As far as other characteristics are concerned, 
the two types of bands are very similar; the separation of successive li*'®*.*'* 
both P and R branches should be equ^ to apart from nonrigidity 

corrections, in each case. 

35c. Symmetrical Top Molecules. — A symmetrical top molectile has two 
moments of inertia {A and B) that are equal, while the third (C) is differ^t; 
examples of this type arc the pyramidal YXt molecules, such as NHi, 
etc., and the tetrahedral ZYXj molecules, such as CHCli, CH»C1, etc. Tne 
rotational energy for a symmetrical top molecule is found by wave mechanics 
to be given by the equation 


(35.9) 
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where J is the quantum number for the total angular momentum of the 
molecule, and K is the quantum number for the angular momentum about 
the symmetry axis (cf. Section 30c). By convention, C is taken as the 
moment of inertia of the molecule about its symmetry axis, while A is the 
other moment of inertia. The possible values of / are 0, 1, 2, • • • , whereas 
K may be 0, ±1, ±2, zhj, that is, ] ^ |A:| ; there are thus 2/ + 1 
values of K for each J value. If the energies of vibration and rotation are 
assumed to be additive, the total vibrational-rotational energy may be ob- 
tained by adding equations (35.2) and (35.9). The frequencies of the rota- 
tion lines in the vibration band may then be derived in the usual manner if 
the selection rules are known; as in the previous case, At? is 1, but the values 
of A/ and AX' depend on whether the vibration is of the parallel or perpen- 
dicular type. 

Parallel Bands: For a parallel vibration of a symmetrical top molecule, 
A/ is zero or ±1, while AX is zero. It is evident that P, Q and Pbranches 
will be found in the vibration band, the frequencies of the respective lines 

being given by 


J^J-U 


HP) - 4^^^ J 

(35.10) 

v{0) = 

(35.11) 

,(R) - y, + J. 

(35.12) 

equations (35.6), (35.7) and (35.8) for the 


frequencies oi tne corresponumg - 

linear molecule. As in other cases, the Q branch is actually a fairly broad 
diffuse band, instead of a single line, because of interaction between the 
rotational and vibrational energies. It will be immediately apparent that 
the rotational structure of a parallel band of a symmetrical top molec^e 
will be very similar to that of a perpendicular band of a linear molecule. 
The separation of the rotational lines in the P and P branches is equal to 
A/4ir*//r, where yi is the moment of inertia of the molecule about an axis 
perpendicular to the symmetry axis; there are, of course, two such directions, 
but for a symmetrical top molecule the moments about these directions are 

the same, as noted above. ... / 

Perpendicular Bands: In the case of a perpendicular vibration of a sym- 
metrical top molecule, the selection rules permit a change of ±1 m the 
quantum number X, simultaneously with changes m /; thus, the allowed 
rotational transitions are A/ = 0, ±1, and AX = ±1. For each change 
in X there will thus be a band with P, Q and R branches, and the complete 
perpendicular vibration band, for At? = 1, wiU be made up by the super- 
position of a number of separate bands, each corrcspontbng to a permitted 

^ange in the value of X. If AX is - 1, e.g.. the tnmtition is X - X - 1, 
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then the frequencies of the various lines are given by 


X->X - 1 

.{P) ^ ^ 



/ = X, X + 1, • ■ ■ 

(35.13) 

1 

T T 

^(2) - i) 

(35.14) 

1 

\ i 

1 

p(X) - p, + 1/ ^(X i)l, 



/ = X+l,X + 2,--- 

(35.15) 


where 0 is determined by the two moments of inertia, and is defined by 

3 = I - 1. (35.16) 


For each value of K these equations represent a vibration-rotation band 
similar to that for a parallel vibration, as given by equations (35.10), (35.11) 
and (35.12); it will be noted, however, that for the perpendicular vibration 
the rotation lines are displaced bodily, to the low frequency side by an 
amount fiiK — i)A/4ir^^r. As K increases, therefore, the center of the 
band, represented by the position of the Q branch, moves towards regions of 
lower frequency. There is a somewhat unusual feature of the perpendicular 
bands for a symmetrical top to which attention may be called. It will be 
seen from an examination of the possible J values that the first line to appear 
in the P branch will be the one having a J value equal to X, whereas for the 
first line of the R branch, J will be equal to + 1. It follows, therefore, 
that the first K lines of the P branch and the first iC + 1 lines of the R 
branch at the center of the band will be missing. Thus when K is Ij none 
of the P lines will be absent, but the first R line will be missing; for Jl — 2, 
there will be one P line and two R lines absent from the vicinity of the center 
of the band. In every case, however, there will be a strong Q branch in this 
position. It will be remembered that equations (35.13), (35.14) and (35.15), 
and the foregoing discussion, refer to a change of /C to iC — 1, that is, for 
=: — 1; the resulting bands for the various values of K are consequently 
called negative subsidiary hands. When K is 1, the band is referred to as the 
first negative subsidiary band; when X is 2 it is called the second negative 

subsidiary band, and so on. ... 

When the value of K increases in a vibration-rotation transition, i.e., 
AX is + 1, there results the series of positive subsidiary hands. The fre- 
quencies of the lines in the P, Q and R branches arc now given by the 
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lollowing expressions: 


J 

K - 1 


/ 

K - 1 

J - 1 

K ~ 1 


/- 1 \ 
K J 


iP) = - 




/ = a: + 1, K + 2, 


J 

K 

J 

K 


) 

1 


v{Q) = 


(35.17) 

(35.18) 


1^(7?) = v« ■\- 




{J + KK-h)]. 

J == K,K+ly 


(35.19) 


quations represent a series of bands similar to those belonging to the 
• series: their centers are now, however, displaced to the mgh fre- 
.ide to the extent of 0{K - \m^Ac. As before, each subsidiary 
ban's has a strong Q branch at the center, but the first K + 1 lines in the P 
branch and the first K lines in the R branch are missing from each band. 

In any subsidiary band, positive or negative, that is, for a given K value, 
the separation between successive rotational lines, except m the center o 
the band where some lines may be absent, is equal to hj^iPAc. This result 
is readily obtained from a consideration of the various equations giving the 
frequencies of the lines in the P and R branches. From the expressions for 
frequencies of the Q branches, on the other hand, it is seen that the 
uency separation between the Q branches of any two successive sub- 
iry bands should be 0hl^Ac. In view of the definition of by equation 
16), this separation is 


Apq = 






(35.20) 


Dllows, therefore, that in principle, at least, the two moments of inertia, 
-:;^and C, may be determined from the frequency separation of the rotational 
lines which gives Ay and from the separation of the Q branches from which, 
knowing Ay the value of C may be derived. In practice the rotational lines 
of the perpendicular bands are so close, largely because of the partial super- 
position of the various subsidiary bands, that there is little possibility of 
evaluating A in this manner. However the parallel bands ^ ^ 
molecule are relatively simple, as shown by equations (35.10) and (35.1Z), 
and the moment of inertia A can most readily be obtained from the separa- 
tion of successive rotational lines in the P and R branches of these bands, 
as seen above, this frequency separation is also hfiiPAc. If A is ^201 

able in this manner, C can then be obtained by nieans of equation (35.20) 
from the frequency separation between successive Q branches in the perpen- 
dicular band^s A difficulty often arises in this connection, however, because 
the P and R branches of the several superimposed subsidiary bands may be 
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SO Strong as to obscure the Q branches, in spite of the relatively high intensity 
of the latter. 

Even when the positions of the Q branches can be identified in the perpen- 
dicular bands, it is sometimes found that the spacing varies markedly from 
one subsidiary band to another. This result is, of course, contrary to the 
theory given above, and the anomalous behavior is most probably due to 
interaction between rotational and vibrational motions. It has been sug- 
gested that as a result of the rotation of the symmetrical top molecule about 
its symmetry axis, a force is developed in the perpendicular vibrations which 
gives rise to an additional (internal) angular momentum. This naturally 
affects the rotational energy of the molecule, and consequently the separa- 
tion of the Q branches. Instead of the normal spacing between Q branches, 
given by equation (35.20), it appears that the actual frequency separation 
should be represented by 

^^0 = - h) ’ 

where { gives the number of hjlr units of internal angular momentum result- 
ing from the interaction just described. If there were no such interaction, 
$ would be zero and equation (35.21) would reduce to (35.20). The value 
of $ is different for different perpendicular bands — hence the difference in 
the Q branch spacings — and is a complicated function of the masses of the 
atoms and of the force constants involved in the expression for the potential 
energy of the molecule. There are, however, certain relatively simple sum 
rulesy which are independent of the potential function, but are determined 
by the form of the molecule only. If represents the sum of the mean 
Q branch spacings in the perpendicular bands of a particular symmetrical 
top molecule, then if the latter is of the pyramidal YX| type, which has 
two perpendicular bands. 



while if it is of the tetrahedral ZYXi type, with three perpendicular bands. 



It is seen, therefore, that if the moment of inertia A is determined from the 
separation of the rotational lines in a parallel band, it is possible to evaluate 
the other moment of inertia C, provided the Q branch spacings in all the 
perpendicular bands of the molecule are known. 

3Sd. Band Envelopes of Symmetrical Top Molecules. — Because of the 
complexity of the perpendicular bands of many polyatomic molecules, it is 
not practicable, with the means at present available, to resolve the separate 
rotational lines. It is possible, nevertheless, to obtain some useful informa- 
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tion from the external contour (or envelope) of the complete band, .n the 
previous section the general principles upon which a perpendicular band is 
constructed have been developed; if, in addition, something were known 
concerning the relative intensities of the various lines, it should be possible 
to derive from theory the general shape of the emelope of the band. (Ibe 
envelope is the curve representing the variation of intensity throughout a 
band as a function of the frequency, the fine structure being jeno^ed.) 
Expressions have been derived, from quantum theory and the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution law, which give the intensities of rotational lines as 
a summation involving the rotational quantum numbers, the moments ot 
inertia, and other factors. By assuming that the moment of inertia is 
not too small, the summation may be replaced by integration, and the in- 
tensities can then be calculated. Working in this manner, the shapes of 
the envelopes for a series of values of the moment of inertia factor /3 have 
been derived. These envelopes were found to vary considerably wuh the 
magnitude of hence the shape of the envelope can be used both to identify 
a perpendicular band, since a parallel band gives an entirely d.flferent type 
of envelope, and to give some indication of the value of d- Since the latter 
depends on the ratio of the moments of inertia, it will provide helpful infor- 
mation concerning the shape of the molecule. 

35e. Spherical Molecules.— The rotational structure of the vibrational 
bands of a spherically symmetrical molecule, such as CH« and CCh, is rela- 
tively simple, at least in principle. The three moments of inertia of such 
a molecule are equal {A ^ B = C), and in this case, since C « A, it is 
evident from equation (35.9) that the rotational energy is given by an 
equation similar in form for that of a diatomic molecule, viz.. 


The only vibrations that are active in the infra-red are those that are anti- 
symmetric with respect to the center of symmetry of the molecule, and for 
these the selection rule for rotational transitions is A/ = 0, ±1. bmee Ap 
is, as before, limited to unity, the vibration bands should consist of simple 
P, Q and R branches; the equations giving the frequencies of the rotational 

lines will be 



11 

1 

(35.22) 


v{Q) = V 

(35.23) 

i-y: 

v(/?) - v + /• 

(35.24) 


According to these equations, not only should the Q branch consist of 
i single line, but the separation of successive rotational lines m the ^ and A 
branches should be constant, and equal to kj^^Ac, m ail the bands. Ac- 
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tually, as may be anticipated, neither of these expectations is fulfilled in 
practice: the Q branches consist of a number of closely spaced lines, and the 
rotational separations in the P and R branches vary from one band to 
another. One reason for this is, of course, the nonrigidity of the molecule, 
but another reason for the lack of constancy in the separation of successive 
lines in different bands is the type of interaction between rotation and vibra- 
tion described above for symmetrical top molecules. If Ap now represents 
the frequency separation of the rotational lines, then 



(1 - i) 


h 

* 


where, as before, $ is the quantum number for the internal angular mo- 
mentum resulting from the interaction. Again ( is a complicated quantity, 
but the sum of the rotational spacings for the two infra-red bands of a 
spherical molecule, which is given by 

Ta 


does not involve It is thus possible to calculate the moment of inertia /f 
if the rotational separations in the two infra-red active bands are measured. 
It should be mentioned, incidentally, that the spacing of the rotational lines 
in the fundamental vibration bands of symmetrical molecules provides a clue 
to the association of these bands with particular normal vibrational modes. 

35f. Asymmetrical Top Molecules. — When the three moments of inertia 
of a molecule about axes at right angles are all different, the molecule is 
referred to as an asymmetrical top. As is to be expected, the rotational fine 
structure of the vibration bands of such molecules is very complicated. The 
complexity arises because of a situation that is somewhat andogous to that 
occurring in the perpendicular bands of symmetrical top molecules. The 
angular momentum of the molecule, and hence the rotational energy, is 
determined by two quantum numbers / and AT, there being, as before 
2/ + 1 values of K for each J value. Although the rotational transitions 
are restricted to A/ — 0, ±1, there are many possibilities for changes in a 
which lead to a multiplicity of rotational lines. For example, in the case 
of an asymmetrical top whose electrical dipole moment lies parallel to the 
direction of the axis with the middle moment of inertia, there should be 
sixteen lines for the rotational transition / — 3 to J — 4c- This may be 
compared with the corresponding seven lines for the perpendicular band or 
a symmetrical top molecule. With increasing values of /, the number of 
rotational lines in the vibration band of an asymmetrical top molecule 
increases rapidly, and so the vibration-rotation spectrum becomes very 
complex. 

Although there is no simple expression for the energies of the rotational 
levels, it is nevertheless possible, as a result of lengthy calculations, to evalu- 
ate these energies if the three moments of inertia of the asymmetrical top 
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are known. If information concerning the size and shape of the molecule 
were available from other sources, the moments of inertia could then be 
calculated and compared with those derived from the vibration bands. 
However, because of the large number of such lines, there are very few cases 
in which sufficient precise information is available for this calculation to 
have any value. 

When the asymmetrical top molecule is planar, e.g., water and benzene, 
so that the sum of two of the moments of inertia is equal to the third, i.e., 
^ B = Ci the vibration bands have certain characteristics which are of 
considerable value for identification purposes The bands have been shown 
to be of three types, according as the change of the dipole moment in the 
course of a vibration is along the axis of the (i) smallest moment of inertia, 
(ii) middle moment of inertia, or (iii) largest moment of inertia. 

(i) If the change of dipole moment is along the axis giving the smallest 
moment of inertia, the band is said to be a type A band. In such bands the 
rotational lines near the center are very closely spaced so that the Q branch 
appears to be very strong. The smaller the value of the ratio of the moments 
of inertia AjE^ the more intense are the lines in the center of the band. As 
the ratio A/B approaches unity, the molecule approximates more closely to 
a symmetrical top with A — B — ^C; the type A band under these circum- 
stances resembles the perpendicular band of a symmetrical rotator. 

(ii) For type B bands the change of electric moment is along the axis 
having the middle moment of inertia; the rotational lines in these bands 
are more spread out and there is a marked gap in the center, especially when 
the ratio of the moments of inertia AjB is small. As the ratio AjB ap- 
proaches unity, the difference between type A and type B bands will, obvi- 
ously, become less marked, and both resemble the perpendicular bands of 
symmetrical top molecules. 

(m) When the dipole moment changes in the direction of the axis having 
the largest moment of inertia, the resulting bands are called type C bands- 
here again the lines accumulate near the center of the band giving the appear- 
ance of a strong Q branch. As the moments of inertia A and B approximate 

to each other m value, the band takes on the appearance of the parallel 
type band ot a symmetrical rotator. 

The fine structure of the vibration bands cannot be resolved unless the 
moments of inertia arc small, and this is only the case for such simple mole- 

nn V rh \ ^ydropn sulfide. In other cases it is possible to obtain 
only the envelopes of the bands, but a knowledge of these is of value. Calcu- 

th^^ ""I J r the general form of these envelopes for 

of fin ^ symmetrical top molecules for various values 

of two parameters which are functions of the three moments of inertia. 

of rh rr 5° fl^t molecules, and are useful for identifica- 

35b. Vibration-Rotation Raman Spectra.-Very few cases of the thco- 
reticaUy possible rotational structure associated with vibrational Raman 
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lines have been observed. With improvements in technique it is possible 
that many Raman spectra could be resolved so as to permit the rotational 
lines to be studied. The selection rules differ somewhat from those which 
are applicable to vibration bands in the infra-red spectrum. Thus, for 
linear molecules, A/ is 0, ±2 for parallel bands, and ±1, ±2 for the per- 
pendicular bands; a Q branch should thus be present in the former but not 
in the latter. For symmetrical top molecules, AiC — 0 and A/ 0, ±1, 
±2 for vibrations parallel to the symmetry axis of the molecule, whereas 
for vibrations perpendicular to this axis A/C = i 1, ±2 and ~ 

±2. Interaction between rotations should lead to abnormal spacings in the 
perpendicular bands, just as with the infra-red spectra. The only type of 
Raman band of a spherical molecule which can exhibit a rotational structure 
is that due to a vibration that is not totally symmetrical. For such a band 
the selection rule is A/ = 0, ±1, ±2. A similar rule is applicable to the 
Raman bands of asymmetrical top molecules. It is evident that in view 
of the large number of permitted rotational transitions, the structures of 
Raman vibration bands of polyatomic molecules are likely to be complicated. 
If they could be resolved, however, they would provide information con- 
cerning the moments of inertia of the molecule which would supplement that 


derived from the infra-red spectra. 

36a. Pur© Rotation Spectra.— As in the case of diatomic molecules, the 
study of pure rotation spectra of polyatomic molecules in the far infra-red 
region is restricted by experimental difficulties. Since the moments of 
inertia are relatively high, the pure rotation bands of polyatomic molecules 
appear at very small frequencies, i.e., at very long wave lengths. Because 
of the complexity of vibration-rotation bands, especially when two or more 
bands overlap, there would be many advantages associated with the experi- 
mental study of pure rotation spectra in the far infra-red if a satisfactory 
technique could be developed. The work done so far has been restricted to 
comparatively light molecules, such as water, ammonia and phosphine; the 
bands for these substances are found in the nearer parts of the far infra-red 


region of the spectrum. 

There is relatively little that can be said about the structures of 
rotation bands; as with the vibration-rotation bands, the subject will be 
considered in relation to the moments of inertia of the molecule, ror a 
linear molecule, a pure rotation band is possible only when the substance 
possesses a permanent dipole moment (cf. Section 27d). The rotationa 
energy levels are given by equation (35.1), and since the selection rule is 
A/ =* ±1, the frequencies of the pure rotation lines will be 


vr = where J = 1, 2, 3, - • 

The frequency separation of successive lines is thus A/4 t“Jc, and the general 
nature of the rotation band should be the same as for a diatomic molecu e. 
1 1 will be observed that as the moment of inertia I increases, so the frequency 
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of the rotational lines, for a given J value, decreases. For relatively heavy 
or large molecules, the pure rotation spectrum will thus appear in the very 
far infra-red. 

With symmetrical top molecules, it is only rotation about an axis perpen- 
dicular to the symmetry axis that can produce a changing dipole moment, 
and hence be active in the infra-red. The energies of the rotational levels 
are given by equation (35.9), and since the selection rules require that 
A/ = ± 1 and A/C = 0, it is evident that the frequencies of the rotational 
lines will be represented by the expression 



h 



( 36 . 2 ) 


where A is the moment of inertia about either of the axes perpendicular to 
the symmetry axis. It is apparent, therefore, that the frequency separation 
of such lines in the pure rotation spectrum is hfAit^Acy and hence depends 
. only on the moment of inertia A. The pure rotation band thus provides no 
information concerning the moment of inertia C, i.e., the one about the 

symmetry axis. i_- t -n u 

Pure rotation of a spherically symmetrical molecule, which will have no 

permanent dipole moment, cannot be accompanied by a changing moment, 

and so molecules of this type are never active in the far infra-red spectrum. 

Asymmetric top molecules, on the other hand, give rise to pure rotation 

bands of a complex character. The general considerations are similar to 

those discussed in Section 35f for the vibration-rotation bands; the selection 

rules vary according as the direction of the permanent dipole moment of 

the mofecule lies along the axis of largest, middle or smallest moment 

of inertia. 

36b. Pure Rotation Raman Spectra. — The pure rotation Raman spectra 
of a number of molecules have been studied, but their value is limited by the 
difficulty of resolving the rotational lines; when this resolution can be 
achieved, the results are of great interest because of the relative simplicity 
of the spectra. Foi^ linear polyatomic molecules the selection rules are 
identical with those for diatomic molecules, as given in Section 33e, and 
nothing need be added to what was stated there. Symmetrical top mole- 
cules yield Raman spectra for rotations perpendicular to the symmetry axis; 
the rotation about this axis produces no change in the polarizability of the 
molecule and hence is inactive. The rotational energy is given by equation 
(35.9) and the selection rule is that A/ = 0, ±1, ±2 and A/f = 0; the pure 
Raman rotation band will thus contain five branches, viz., 0, P, Qy R and S 
(cf. Section 330 - Since rotation of a molecule that is spherically sym- 
metrical cannot possibly be accompanied by any change in polarizability, 
these molecules give no pure rotation Raman spectrum. According to 
theory, the selection rule for an asymmetrical top molecule is A/ = 0, ±1, 
±2; however, only those rotations that arc associated with a change in the 
polarizability of the molecule arc active in producing Raman lines. For 
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example, the rotation of the water molecule about its axis of symmetry 
will be inactive. Calculation of the frequency separations of the Raman 
lines for an asymmetrical top molecule are very difficult, for the same reasons 
as were given in Section 35f. 

37. Special Effects in Vibration-Rotation Spectra. — In the discussion of 
the previous sections, the molecule has been assumed to behave more or less 
ideally, but in actual practice a number of special effects arise to which 
brief reference will be made. 

Overtones and Combination Bands: If the oscillations of a polyatomic 
molecule were strictly harmonic in character, vibrational transitions would 
be limited to An = 1 for one particular mode at a time, with the Av values 
for all other modes equal to zero. Because of anharmonicity, however, not 
only are such transitions as Ay = 2, 3, etc., permitted in certain cases, but 
in addition it is possible for simultaneous changes to occur in the quantum 
numbers of two or more vibrational modes. The former type of transition 
yields the overtones, and the latter gives rise to combination bands whose 
frequencies may be expressed, very approximately, by an equation of 
'he form 

V — nivi -h mv2 “h W 3 P 3 • • •, (37.1) 

where vi, Ps, P 3 , etc., represent the frequencies of the various normal modes 
of vibration and wi, n^, « 3 , etc., are small integers or zero. Correction terms 
for anharmonicity and interaction effects should be included in equation 
(37.1), but these may be disregarded here. Symmetry and other consider- 
ations limit the possibilities concerning overtone and combination bands; 
hence, the situation, although often complicated enough, is not as complex 
as it might otherwise have been. For example, if a molecule possesses a 
center of symmetry, totally symmetric vibrations do not give overtones, 
whereas for antisymmetric vibrations the first, third, etc., overtones are 
forbidden. Further, in the formation of combination tones, the possible 
values of Wi, n 2 i etc., in equation (37.1) depend on the symmetry class of 
the molecule and on the direction of change of the electric dipole moment 
for the particular vibrations. 

Isotope Effects: As is the case with diatomic molecules, isotopic changes 
are accompanied by changes in the normal vibrations. It will be evident 
from Section 34a that the frequencies of these vibrations are determined 
largely by the masses of the atoms, which give the terms, and by the 
force constants, which are related to the ^,7 terms. The latter are probably 
unaltered by an isotopic substitution, but the former must be affected; the 
exact nature of the change in the normal vibration frequency is evidently not 
expressible in such a simple form as was possible for diatomic molecules 
(Section 29h). Further reference to the importance of isotopes in the study 
of polyatomic molecules will be made in Section 38c. 

Accidental Resonance Degeneracy: * In addition to the type of degeneracy 
which occurs when a molecule has two vibrations with identical frequencies; 

“Fermi, Z. PhysHi, 71, 250 (1931); Dennison, Phys, 41, 304 (1932). 
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there is another type resulting from the accidental fact that one normal 
vibration frequency happens to be almost exactly a simple multiple of 
another. For example, if the first overtone frequency of one vibrational 
mode, i.e., happens to coincide with the fundamental vibration frequency 
of another mode, i.e., vi, then if the symmetry properties of the two vibra- 
tions are the same, resonance will occur, with the result that the two modes 
become indistinguishable. The wave functions of the two states corre- 
sponding to the frequencies vi and Ivz are shared, and two new wave func- 
tions are obtained. The spectrum will then not correspond to that for one 
fundamental and one overtone, but will approximate to that expected for 
two fundamentals. The best known case of accidental resonance degeneracy^ 
as this behavior is called, is found in the Raman spectrum of carbon dioxide. 
The frequency of the Raman active parallel vibration frequency (vi) is 
estimated to be 1322 cm.“^; in addition there is an inactive (infra-red active) 
perpendicular vibration (vi) of frequency 668 cm.“b so that vi is approxi- 
mately equal to 2v2. The Raman spectrum of carbon dioxide actually shows 
two strong lines at 1286 and 1388 cm.“‘, which cannot be accounted for 
satisfactorily in any other way than by postulating accidental resonance. 

Resonance due to Double Potential Minima: • Another type of resonance 
interaction has been brought to light by the study of the infra-red spectra of 
the ammonia molecule; the lines of the vibration-rotation bands for the 
parallel vibrations and those of the pure rotation spectrum exhibit a doublet 
structure. This phenomenon is attributed to the fact that the ammonia 
molecule, which has a pyramidal configuration with the nitrogen atom at 
the apex, can exist in two forms of identical energy; one in which the nitrogen 
is above the plane of the hydrogen atoms, and the other in which it is below 
this plane. The two forms are physically indistinguishable, and since they 
have the same energy, resonance occurs between them. In a physical sense 
this may be regarded as an oscillation of the nitrogen atom between two 
similar positions, one above and one below the plane of the hydrogen atoms. 
The potential energy curve for a system of this type consists of two identical 
parabola-like curves joined by a relatively low barrier. There are thus two 
identical potential minima, and hence the problem is frequently referred to 
as the double-minimum problem. 

Wave mechanical calculations show that as a result of the resonance be- 
tween the two levels of the same energy, one in each part of the double 
curve, each enetgy level of the molecule is split into two levels; the wave 
function of one is symmetric with respect to reflection in the base of the 
pyramid, while the other is antisymmetric for this operation. Transitions 
between symmetric and between antisymmetric levels are forbidden in the 
infra-red, and only those between a symmetric state in one level with an 
antisymmetric state in another are permitted. The result of the resonance 
is consequently a doubling of the lines in the spectrum. Similar effects have 
been observed in the Raman spectrum; the sdection rule is, however, diflfer- 

* Dennison and Uhlenbeck, Phyi. lUv., 41, 313 (1932); Manning, /. Chem. Phys., 3, 36 
(1935); WaU and Glockler, ibid., 5, 314 (1937). 
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ent in this case. Transitions between similar states only are permitted, 
whereas those between symmetric and antisymmetric levels are prohibited. 

By making certain assumptions concerning the shape of the double- 
minimum potential energy curve, it is possible to calculate the height of the 
pyramid, i.e., the vertical distance between the nitrogen atom and the plane 
of the hydrogen atoms in the ammonia molecule, from the observed fre- 
quency separation of the rotation doublets. This frequency separation 
should decrease rapidly with increasing height of the pyramid, and it is of 
interest to note that the doublet separation has not been observed in the 
rotation-vibration or other bands of phosphine and arsine. These molecule 
are evidently much taller pyramids than is the ammonia molecule, and this 
conclusion is supported by the bond angles which are largest in the latter case. 

Nuclear Spin Effects: Symmetrical linear polyatomic molecules exhibit 
alternating intensities of rotational lines, just as do diatomic molecules. 
For a triatomic linear molecule YXj, the relative intensities of the lines are 
determined by the spins of the X nuclei; in other words, it behaves in this 
respect like an X 2 molecule. If the X nucleus has a spin quantum number of 
zero, e.g., oxygen, alternate rotational lines will be missing; this is the case 
for carbon dioxide, which is a linear symmetrical molecule. If the linear 
molecule contains two pairs of identical atoms, e.g., acetylene, with nuclear 
spins ii and hi the ratio of the intensities of alternate lines is equal to 
{Ihh + h + h + l)/(2*i/a + h + I>). In acetylene, the spin of the carbon 
atom (fi) is zero, while that of the hydrogen atom (fa) is so that the ratio 
of the intensities is 3 to 1, as in the case of the hydrogen molecule. 


Applications of Molecular Spectra 

38a. Assignment of Frequencies, — The first problem, frequently a diffi- 
cult one, in the application of the spectra of polyatomic molecules is to make 
use of the infra-red and Raman spectra to assign frequencies to the various 
normal modes of vibration of the molecule. An obvious necessity is, of 
course, that the structure of the molecule should be known or postulated. 
Since a proper assignment will not be possible if the chosen stmcture is 
incorrect, the spectra may be regarded, in a sense, as providing evidence for 
or against a particular structure. From the observed lines in both infra-red 
and Raman spectra, it is necessary to choose those which represent the funda- 
mental frequencies, as distinct from the overtones and combination ton^j 
and then to associate each one of them with a particular vibrationd mod^ 

This task is facilitated by making use of a number of theoretical and 
empirical rules. Such facts as the intensities of the lines, the type o* 
rotational structure or envelope, the presence or absence of a given hnc 
in both Raman and infra-red spectra, the degree of depolarization 01 
Raman lines, the selection rules, and numerical relationships between the 
frequencies of various vibration bands can all be utilized. Further, in » 
polyatomic molecule no frequency over about 3700 cm.“* can correspond to 
a fundamental band, while if there is no C — H bond the upper limit is about 
7.500 cm.“*. As will be seen in Section 38d, certain groups may dominate a 
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particular mode of vibration of the molecule, so that the presence of the 
corresponding lines indicates the vibrations involving those groups- 1 he 
distinction, which can sometimes be made, between valence and deformation 
vibrations is often helpful; as a general rule, the vibrations involving the 
stretching of valence bonds have higher frequencies than those in which the 
bending of such bonds is concerned. In certain rare cases a fundamental 
vibration frequency may be inactive in both infra-red and Raman spec- 
tra; in this case its value is generally estimated from the frequencies of 
combination bands. 

An additional source of information, which is often important, is based 
on the use of isotopic molecules. If one of the atoms of a symmetrical mole- 
cule is replaced by its isotope, the symmetry disappears, and many vibra- 
tions which were previously inactive now become active in the infra-red and 
Raman spectra. Further, vibrations which were previously degenerate may 
become nondegenerate, as will be seen shortly. 

38b. Intemuclear Distances.*® — When an analysis of vibration-rotation 
or rotation bands can be made, so that the separation of successive lines 
can be evaluated, it is possible to determine the moments of inertia, as 
already shown. From them, the shape and dimensions of the molecule can 
be calculated in many cases; some of these may be examined here. Con- 
sider, for example, the molecule of carbon dioxide; the spectra correspond to 
those to be expected for a symmetrical linear molecule OCO. The moment 
of inertia derived from the frequency separation of the vibrational lines, 
after allowing for the fact that alternate lines are missing, is 70.8 X 10“^® 
g. cm.® Since the molecule is linear, this gives a value of 1.15 A for the 
C — O bond distance. Another linear triatomic molecule which is, however, 
not symmetrical, is hydrogen cyanide; the moment of inertia has been found 
to be 18.7 X 10"*® g. cm.®, and this gives the C — H intemuclear distance as 
1.06 A, while the C — N distance is 1.15 A. 

The spectra, as well as other properties of the water molecule, indi- 
cate an angular structure; the molecule is an asymmetrical top, and the 
three moments of inertia, estimated for the hypothetical vibrationless 
state of the molecule, are A =■ 1.0229 X 10"*®, B = 1.9207 X 10"*° and 
C = 2.9436 X 10"*® g. cm.® Since the water molecule is flat, the moment 
of inertia C is equal to the sum of A and B. The observed moments of 
inertia are found to be compatible with a bond angle of 104® 3T and an 
O — H bond distance of 0.958 A.“ 

As already indicated, the molecule of ammonia is pyramidal in shape, 
the three hydrogen atoms lying in a plane with the nitrogen atom above (or 
below) it. The moment of inertia about the axis perpendicular to the 
symmetry axis is 2.78 X KH® g. cm.®, and this result, taken in conjunction 
with 0.39 A for the height derived from the doublet separation referred to 
in Section- 37a, leads to the following dimensions: N — H distance 1.01 A, 
H— H distance 1.61 A, bond angle 108®. 

»• For summaries, see Kohlrausch, ref. 1; Sutherland, ref. 1; Wu, ref. 1. 

“ Dennison and Darling, Phyt. Reo., 57, 128 (1940). 
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In some cases, where several internuclear distances are involved, it is 
not possible to derive the interatomic dimensions uniquely from the mo- 
ments of inertia obtained from the spectra. A case in point is that of ethyl- 
ene; the three moments of inertia are A = 5.70 X 10^®, B = 2.75 X 10~*° 
and C = 33.2 X 10-'® g. cm.\ but the C— H and C— c’(doubIe bond) dis- 
tances, and the bond angles cannot be derived from them without making an 
assumption. If the C— H distance is taken to be 1.08 A, which lies between 
the values found in acetylene (1.06 A) and methane (1.09 A), the C— C 

distance m ethylene is found to be 1.33 A; the H— C— H bond angle is 
then 118 . 

38c. Force Constants.*^ — One of the most interesting applications of the 
spectra of polyatomic molecules, from the viewpoint of the chemist, is the 
evaluation of the restoring force constants associated with various bonds. 
Such calculations have been described in Section 29g for diatomic molecules, 
but they are naturally much more complicated for polyatomic molecules. 
The results are usually approximate, for they are based on certain assump- 
tions concerning the type of force field operative in the molecule. With a 
diatomic molecule there is one vibration, and since the potential energy can 
be expressed in terms of a single force constant, the latter can be derived, 

known; the only approximation necessary is that the 
oscillations must be taken as harmonic. The potential energy for a poly- 
atomic molecule involves a number of force constants; thus, equation (34.2) 
may be put in the form 


^ + • • • -f 2/iiqiqi + l/i^q^q^ + • • •), (38.1) 


where the force constants /i,/ 2 , etc., and the interaction constants/i 2 ,/«» 
etc., are used in place of the terms; the yi, qiy etc., represent the displace- 
ments of the various atoms in the course of a vibration. The vibrational 

written in terms of an equation analogous to (38.1); 
thus, if a sufficient number of normal vibration frequencies of the molecule 
were available, from a study of its spectra, it should be possible to solve the 
secular determinantal equation (34.11) in order to derive the ^,/s, that is, 
the force constants. The difficulty in this calculation arises from the fact 
that a molecule has only 3« — 6 vibrational modes; hence, this is the max- 
imum number of frequencies that can be known, whereas equation (38.1) 
may contain many more unknown force constants. The solution of the 
secul^ar determinant is thus not possible without some simplification. 

Une method is to postulate a particular type of force field, so that the 
potential function involves a smaller number of force constants. Two such 


{h;J * Howard, ibiJ., 3, 207 (1935); Bonner, 

W ill / Crawford and Brinkley, ibiJ.y 9, 69 (1941); 

n c (1941); Rosenthal, Phys. Rev., 46, 730 (1934); Sutherland and 

^nn and Sutherland. W. 156, 654 (1936); 

1384 (1937?. ’ ■ ’ Thompson and Unnett. J. Chem. Soc!, 1291, 1376, 
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force fields have been proposed: one is the central force field, according to 
which the restoring force acting on an atom displaced from its equilibrium 
position depends only on the magnitude of the displacement, and not on its 
direction. The second type of force field, the valence force field, is, at least 
Rs a first approximation, in harmony with what may be expected from 
chemical considerations; it postulates two kinds of restoring force, namely, 
those which tend to prevent stretching of the valence bonds and those which 
operate against the bending of such bonds. The potential function for the 
valence force field thus becomes 

V = + k.fLd^Y + . • • + KiLBCf + + • - . 1 (38.2) 

where A</i, Ldi, etc., are the displacements of the nuclei in the directions of 
the valence bonds, and A0i, A 02 , etc., are the changes in the bond angles; 
^ 1 , k-i, etc., and kt^, etc., are the respective force constants. In this way 
the number of unknowns is generally reduced below the number of known 
vibration frequencies, and so the secular equation can be solved to give the 
force constants. The test of the validity of the latter is that they may be 
used to reproduce with sufficient accuracy a larger number of vibration 
frequencies than the derived force constants. If the agreement is not 
satisfactory, additional terms (cross terms), which are completely absent 
from equation (38.2), may be added to the potential function; in this manner 
better values of the force constants can be calculated. 


m, nit 



Fio. 30, Vibrating unsymmetrical linear XYZ molecule 


The procedure may be illustrated by reference to some simple cases. 
Consider the linear unsymmetrical molecule XYZ, as shown in Fig. 30; let 
mi, m 2 and mt be the masses of the three atoms, and let xi, X 2 and xi be their 
respective displacements in the course of vibration. The complete potential 
function is then 

^ = l(fix\ -k- ftfik fi^\ + Ifi^iXi + 1f\iX\x% 4- 1f7iX2X:^, (38.3) 

in which there are six unknown, and different, force constants. The linear 
triatomic molecule has four vibrational modes, of which two are identical; 
there arc thus available three frequencies only for the determination of six 
unknowns. The problem is simplified by assuming a valence force field to 
be operative; the potential function may then be written 

y = i(*i(Ar,)’ + **(Ar,)» + -t.(Ad)*|, f38.4) 

where ki and k 2 are the force constants of the X — Y and Y — Z bonds, re- 
spectively, and Ati and Arj represent the changes in the corresponding bond 
lengths; kt is the force constant for the bending vibration and A^ is the change 
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in angle X— Y— Z. The potential energy given by equation (38.4) is 
obviously an approximation, but this is unfortunately inevitable, since it 
involves three unknowns, and this is the maximum number permitted. 

The vibrational kinetic energy of the system can be expressed as a func- 
tion of n, r-i and 0, and this can be divided into two parts with no cross 
terms between them; one part refers to the parallel vibrations vi and v,, 
and the other to the doubly degenerate perpendicular vibration v^. Simi- 
larly the potential function, equation (38.4), can be divided into two corre- 
spending parts; the terms involving 4ri and Arj are dependent on the parallel 
vibrations, while that with A0 is related to the perpendicular vibration. 
1 he third order secular determinant for this particular problem thus reduces 
to a quadratic, involving Xi and X3, and a linear equation in Xj, where X is 
defined as [cf. equation (34.9)]. 

For the parallel vibrations, equation (38.4) gives for the potential energy 

K - §{^i(ArO^ + ^2(Ar2)M, (38.5) 

and the expression for the corresponding kinetic energy can be shown to be 

~ 2M "1“ ^3)(Afi)® + 2miOT3AfiAf2 + m%{m\ + »32)(Ar2)^}, (38.6) 

where M is equal to nti + 7n% + wja. The secular equation, corresponding 
to the determinantal equation (34.11), is now 


^11 “ <2llX 
— tfi2X 


^12 — <*i2X 
^22 “■ <*22X 


- 0 , 


and in the present Case this becomes, after reversing signs, 


mi 

M 


{m 2 + W8)X — 


m\rm 

M 


M 


m\mz 

M ^ 

(mi + ;722)X — 


= 0 . 


(38.7) 


The solutions of this determinant are given by 


and 


XjX» 


M 

minttms 



(38.8) 


where 


Xi 4* Xs 


mi-i- m 2 . . m 2 -f- m» . 

' *1 4 *2, 


mimt 


m2ma 


Xi «t and X* = 


(38.9) 


VI and Vs being the frequencies of the parallel normal vibrations of the XYZ 
molecule. If these frequencies are known from the infra-red or Raman 
spectra, the force constants kx and it, can be evaluated. 
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For the perpendicular (bending) vibration, the appropriate portion of 
equation (38.4) for the potential energy is 


n - hk»{Adyy 


(38.10) 


and the corresponding kinetic energy is 


T, = ^ . (A^)^ 


21 


M 


(38.11) 


where / is the moment of ihertia of the molecule, given by 

/ = 1 oti(ot2 + »»3)r! + Zmimann + mi{mi + m2)rl] 
M 

The (linear) secular equation is now 


where 


riTj 

I 






I 

X 2 — 

nr 2 


M 

m\Tn2tnt 



(38.12) 





From equation (38.12), therefore, the deformation (bending) force constant 
kt can be determined, utilizing the known value of V 5 , the doubly degenerate 

perpendicular frequency. v u u 

If the linear triatomic molecule is symmetrical, viz., XYX, then the 
valence force constants and arc equal, and so also arc the displacements 
Ari and Ara; in this event, therefore, the potential function, equation (38.4), 

becomes 

V = i|2-t,(Ari)’ + -ta(A0)*}. 


There are now two unknown force constants, but since there are still avad- 
able three frequencies, it is possible to improve the potential function by the 
inclusion of an additional term, namely the cross term ^ijAriAr*, so that the 
potential energy may be written as 

V = \[2kx{Ariy + 2*iiAriAra + *s(A0)=l. (38.13) 

If the treatment described above is applied to equation (38.13), the force 
constant for the bending vibration is unchanged, except that mi and ma are 
equal; for the valence vibrations vi and va, it is now found that 


and 



fttt 

2 

Pliftlt 



Xi + Xj 


2(mi -b ms) 
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where mi is the mass of each of the two identical end atoms, and is that 
of the central atom. 

In general, the procedure for evaluating force constants is similar to that 
described above; the potential function is written out and as many cross 
terms as are permitted by the known normal vibration frequencies are in- 
cluded. The expression for the vibrational kinetic energy is often compli- 
cated, but this is essentially a problem in mechanics. With the equations 
for the potential and kinetic (T) energies available, the secular deter- 
minant may be set up, and solved for the X’s in terms of the k'sj the force 
constants. The determinant of high order may be reduced to a number of 
sampler determinants by making use of the symmetry of the vibrations, as 
shown in the case of the examples given above. Before this can be done 
it is, of course, necessary to make a proper assignment of the observed 
spectral frequencies to the appropriate normal vibrations. For a molecule 
containing a fairly large number of atoms it is not always possible to do this 
with certainty. However, if the proper assignment has been made, and the 
frequencies are known, the force constants attributed to various valence 
bonds can then be evaluated. 

The spectra of isotopic molecules provide, at least in principle, a method 
for calculating improved force constants; these are supposed to remain un- 
changed (cf. Section 29h) when one isotopic atom is replaced by another. 
The extra frequencies, derived from the spectra of the isotopic forms, pro- 
vide additional information for the solution of the secular equation. If the 
force constants calculated for one isotopic molecule are correct, they must 
be able to reproduce with reasonable accuracy the observed frequencies for 
the other isotopic form. Another advantage of isotopic exchange is that it 
often introduces new frequencies as a result of the alteration in the sym- 
metry characteristics of the molecule. Methane, CH4, for example, has 
only four different frequencies, three being degenerate; however, for the 
isotopic form C 2 H 2 D 2 there are nine nondegenerate vibrations. 

The force constants derived by the foregoing method cannot have a 
precise significance, as they are based on the assumption of a special type of 
relatively simple force field. The results are nevertheless of interest, since 
the valence force field cannot differ very greatly from that actually existing 
in a molecule in which the atoms are held together by valence forces. 



TABLE xni. VALENCE 

BOND 

FORCE CONSTANTS 

IK DYKES PER CM. 

Bond 

Force Constant 

Bond 

Force Constant 

Bond 

Force Constant 

C— C 

4.6 X 10* 

c— 0 

4.9 X 10* 

C— N 

4.8 X 10* 

c=c 

9.5 

0=0 

12.3 

C=N 

12.1 

c=c 

15.8 


18.6 

C=N 

17.5 


From the study of a number of molecules, it appears that the force 
constant of a given valence bond is almost constant in different compounds, 
although, as may be anticipated, the remainder of the molecule exerts some 
perturbing effect. The existence of resonance, which alters the nature of 
the bond, has an important influence; hence, force constants may be utilized 
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to detect such resonance. Some mean, approximate, values for the force 
^ constants of single, double and triple bonds are recorded in Table XIII. 
The C — H force constant is 5.0 X 10^ dynes per cm. It is of interest to 
note that the force constants increase approximately in proportion to the 
multiplicity of the bond. 

The application of the results in Table XIII may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to one or two cases. In carbon dioxide, for example, the force constan*" 
of the carbon-oxygen bonds is found, from the spectrum of this gas, to be 
15.2 X lO dynes per cm.; it is evident that in this substance these linkages 
have both double and triple bond character. Similar considerations apply 
to carbon suboxide, CaOj, in which the force constant of the carbon-carbon 
bond is 14.9 X 10% while that of the carbon-oxygen bond is 14.2 X 10® 
dynes per cm. In this substance there is evidently resonance between 
double bonded and triple bonded structures. 

38d. Characteristic Bond Frequencies. — Although the frequencies de- 
rived from infra-red and Raman spectra are for the normal vibrations of the 

i molecule as a whole, it is often true that the force constants of certain 
linkages virtually control some of the vibrational modes. The presence of 
particular bonds may thus be associated with certain, approximately con- 
stant, frequencies even in different molecules. As a result it has become the 
practice to associate a characteristic frequency with each type of linkage; it 
must be emphasized that this is only an approximation, but it is one which 
has proved useful. Apart from bonds, such as C — H, N — H and O — H, 
which have characteristic frequencies of about 3000 cm.“% single bonded 
linkages, e.g., C — C, C — N and C — O, have frequencies in the vicinity of 
800 to 900 cm.-^ The characteristic frequency of a double bond is about 
1600 to 1700 cm.“‘, while that of a triple bond is in the region of 2100 cm.“h 
For heavier atoms, the frequencies are somewhat less. 

The use of characteristic frequencies may be illustrated by reference to 
the isocyanide group; substances containing this grouping invariably give a 
spectral line of frequency approximately 2150 cm.“^ It follows, therefore, 
that the triple bonded — NsC grouping must make an important centribu- 
tion to the structure of isocyanide compounds. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ELECTRONIC CONFIGURATIONS OF 
DUTOMIC MOLECULES » 


Electronic States of Molecules and Atoms 

39a. Dissociation of Molecules. — When a molecule dissociates it may 
give rise to normal atoms or to one or more excited atoms; the state of the 
product is dependent, to some extent, on the electronic state of the original 
molecule, and consideration will now be given to this and related subjects. 
The results obtained are important in connection with the problems of 
molecular structure. Three lines of approach have proved of value in pro- 
viding information on the subjects of immediate interest. First, it may be 
supposed that two atoms in known electronic states are brought together 
until they form a molecule. Second, the nuclei of the atoms forming a 
diatomic molecule are assumed to be brought so close to each other that they 
fuse to form what is called a united atorriy with the same number of electrons 
as the molecule; the united atom is then split up, hypothetically, until it 
forms the given molecule. Third, by adopting a procedure similar to that 
used in the elucidation of the electronic configuration of atoms, it is supposed 
that the electrons are added one by one to the system consisting of two 
fixed nuclei. 

39b. Combination of Separated Atoms to Form Diatomic Molecules. — 
The possible molecular states that may arise from bringing together two 
atoms, have been derived theoretically from quantum mechanics. These 
states are not necessarily all observed, but at least all states that are theo- 
retically possible can be found for any particular pair of atoms. Suppose 
Z-i, S\ and Z, 2 , ♦S'* represent the orbital and spin angular momentum quantum 
numbers of two atoms which are brought up to one another. As the nuclei 
approach, an electric field is produced (cf. Section 2a) in the direction of the 
internuclear axis, and there is a space quantization of the angular momenta 
with reference to this direction. Suppose Ai and A* are the quantum num- 
bers corresponding to L\ and L*, respectively, then according to equation 
(2.1) their possible values are given by 


and 




^ Herzberg, “Molecular Spectra and Molecular Structure; Diatomic Molecules”; 

‘Optical Basis of the Theory of Valency”; MuJliken, Rn. Mod. Phys.^ 4, 1 (1932); Van Vlcck 
and Sherman, ibsd.t 7, 167 (1935). 
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The permitted values for the quantum number A for the resultant orbital 
angular momentum are then obtained by vector combination of Ai and 

Aj; thus 



|Ai -h A2I 

L\ + Z.2> "h ^2 


1 , Li + Li 




(39.1) 


positive values only being permitted. As already mentioned (Sections 2a, 
30f), states for which A is not zero are doubly degenerate. ^ 

Consider, for example, the combination of two atoms m P states; Li 
and Li are both unity, and so the possible values of A are 2, 1 and 0, corr^ 
spending to A, n and S states, respectively. The number of states of each 
type may be derived by vector addition, or by means of group theory If 
the number of S states is even, then half of these will be positive (2+) and 
the other half are negative (2"), in the sense defined in Sections 2e and 31a. 
If there are an odd number of 2 states, the distribution is found by the 
following rule. If the sum Z., + + L/i + L/j is even, the number of 2 

states is one larger than the number of 2" states, but if the sum is odd there 
is one more 2- state. The LA and LA terms refer to the sum of the / values 
for all the electrons in the atoms represented by the subscripts 1 and 2, 
respectively. For the combination of a P„ atom with another Pu atom, 
both LA and LA are odd (cf. Section Ig), and since Lx and Li are both unity, 
it follows that L, + Z .2 + LA + LA is even, and the number of 2+ states will 
exceed the 2“ states by unity. A similar result will clearly be obtained with 
two atoms in P„ states, but if one atom is Pu and the other Pg there will be 
one 2“ state more than the number of 2+ states. 


TABLE XlV. MOLECULAR STATES FORMED BV UNLIKE ATOMS 


Separated Atoms 

Molecular States 


or 

Su + Su 



S,+ Su 


2- 


or 

S^+Pu 

2 -,n 

S,->rPu 

or 

Su + Pc 

n 


or 

Su + Du 

n, a 


or 

Su + Df 

2 -, n, a 


or 

Pu + P<. 

2 ^( 2 ), 2 -,n( 2 ),a 


P, + Pu 


2 * 2 -( 2 ), n( 2 ), a 

P,-¥D, 

or 

Pu + Du 

2*. 2-(2), n(3), a(2),<t> 

P,->rDu 

or 

Pu + Dt 

2^2), 2- n(3), a(2), * 


or 

Du + Du 

2*(3). s-(2), n(4), a(3), <*>(2), r 

D^+ Du 


2+(2), 2-(3), n(4), a(3), ♦{2), T 


Although the results are the same in principle, whether the two nuclei 
of the atoms which together make up a molecule have equal charges or not, 
it is convenient to consider the two types separately, since in the former case 
y and u states of the molecule are possible. The molecular states resulting 
when two unlike separated atoms are brought together are recorded in 
Table XIV; in view of the large number of possibilities arising from atoms 
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in F states, these are omitted, especially as they occur only infrequently 
with normal atoms. The numbers in parentheses in Table XIV give the 
number of states of the particular type.* 

The multiplicity of the different states can be derived by considering 
the resultant spin. If the type of coupling is that hitherto assumed for 
atoms {LS)y that is close coupling of the orbital angular momenta among 
themselves, and similarly close coupling of the spin momenta (cf. Section 
le), the resultant spin of the molecule is obtained by vector addition of 
the separate resultant spins of the two atoms. If the latter are S\ and 
^ 3 , then the possible values of the spin quantum number S of the diatomic' 
molecule are 

.y = •S’l + iyi + •S'3 — 1, *S‘i + ^2 — 2, ■ • •, (<?! — J’al. (39.2) 

The multiplicity of each state, resulting from the splitting in the magnetic 
field due to the orbital motion of the electrons, is 1$ + 1, as shown in Section 
2b, and so every state given in Table XIV, as derivable from a given pair 
of atoms, will occur with a multiplicity of 2^ + 1 for every possible S value 
obtained from equation (39.2). 

The application of these rules may be illustrated by considering the 
approach of a normal (^P) carbon atom to a normal {^S) nitrogen atom to 
form the spectroscopically stable CN molecule. The electronic structure 
of the carbon atom is lP 2 j* 2 />*, and that of the nitrogen atom is 
W2s^2p\ For the carbon atom h is 1 and LA is 2, since / is zero for / 
electrons and unity for p electrons; for the nitrogen atom Lz is 0 and LA is 
3. Hence Li -f- Z ,2 + LA 4- LA is even, and the number of S'*" states must 
be one greater than the number of S' states. Reference to Table XIV 
shows that the combination of an atom in an * 5 * state with one is a P state 
gives S and n as possible molecular states; in the case under consideration 
these must be S'*" and 11 . From the multiplicities of the atomic terms, it is 
evident that for carbon Si is 1 , and for nitrogen *^3 is hence the possible 
values of the resultant spin quantum number of the CN molecule are given 
by equation (39.2) as -f, f and corresponding to multiplicities of 6 , 4 and 2, 
respectively. It follows, therefore, that the possible molecular states of 
CN derived from a *P carbon atom and a ^*5* nitrogen atom are 
*2"**, and *11; of these, the ground state, and *n are known. Men- 

tion may be made of the fact that diatomic molecular states with multi- 
plicities greater than three are rarely observed. 

39c. Combination of Atoms with Equal Nuclear Charges. — When a mole- 
cule is formed from two atoms with nuclei carrying equal charges, it is 
necessary to distinguish between g and u states (Sections 2e, 31b). If the 
two atoms are brought together in the same electronic state, e.g., both \S 
or both *P, etc., the possible molecular states are the same as given in 
Table XIV for unlike atoms; some of the states, however, have g and others 
have u character. The actual properties depend on the resultant spin, and 

* Wigner and Witmer, Z. PAysii, 51, 859 (1928); MuUikcn, ref. 1. 
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hence on the multiplicity, of the molecular state; the results for various 
simple cases, derived by means of group theory, are recorded in Table XV. 
According to the tabulation, two nitrogen atoms in the {*S) ground state 
should be able to produce the molecular states ^2^", ®2^, ®2^ and ^2,^ ; as may 
be expected, the first two states only have been observed, the others having 
higher multiplicities than generally occur in practice.® 

TABLE XV. MOLECULAR STATES FORMED BY ATOMS WITH EQUAL NUCLEAR CHARGES 


Separated Atoms 

Molecular States 



'S + 'S 


*S + *S 

iz;. »2J, ‘Z? 

*S + *S 

1Z7, »ZJ, »z;, »zf 

ip + ip 

*z,^(2), »z^, ‘n„ ‘n„, 

>p + *p 

‘z,*( 2 ), Jz;:, »z:( 2 ), *Z 7 , ••»n„ ‘a,. 

>p + tp 

i.»z;(3), •■‘z^, »z:(2), *Z 7 . ^»a„ *a. 


*z;(3), ‘Z^(2), «n,(2), >n.(2), ia,( 2). >A«, etc. 


As for + 'D, and *Zj(3), »Z7(2), »n.(2), m,(2), 
*A„(2), *A», etc. 

*D + *D 

As for ‘D -f- ‘D and *Z) + *D, and quintets corre- 
sponding to the singlets. 


If the two atoms of equal nuclear charge are in different electronic states, 
then a resonance occurs between the two forms of the system; in one form 
the excitation energy is associated with one atom, and in the other form it 
is associated with the other atom. As a result of this resonance each mo- 
lecular state can appear twice, once as a ^ term and once as a w term (cf. 
Section 31b). The possible molecular states are identical with those re- 
corded in Table XIV for unlike atoms, with the modification that each can 
occur with both g and u character. For example, in the combination of 
two atoms with equal nuclear charges, one being in an Sg state and the other 
in a Du state, the following molecular states are theoretically possible: 27 , 
27 , n,, Ilu, Ag and Au. The permitted multiplicities of the various states 
are derived in the usual manner from the resultant spin of the molecule. 

39d. Splitting of the United Atom. — If the two nuclei in the spectro- 
scopically stable diatomic molecule CH were made to coalesce, the resulting 
united atom would be equivalent to a nitrogen atom. Useful information 
can be obtained by carrying through the purely imaginary process of splitting 
the nucleus of a nitrogen atom into the nuclei of carbon and hydrogen. For 
a small splitting, the effect on the orbital and spin angular momenta is the 
same as that of an electric field. The respective vectors L and S of the 
united atom are thus space quantized with respect to the direction of the 
field, i.e., the internuclcar axis of the molecule. The possible values of the 
quantum number of the component of the orbital angular momentum in 

^ • Wigner ind Witmer, ref. 2; Mulliken, ref. 1. 
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this direction are then given by 


A = Z., L - 1, L - 2, •••, 2, 1, 0. 


(39.3) 


The states of the diatomic molecule that may arise from a particular united 
atom can thus be derived from a knowledge of the state of the latter. For S 
states the positive or negative character is determined by the value of 
L + for the united atom; if this is even then the state is 2+, but if it is 
odd then a S" state should result. 

The spin vector of the united atom, represented by the quantum number 
S is already a component in the direction of an electric field; this remains un- 
changed when the nucleus is split to form a diatomic molecule. The miJti- 
plicity of each state of the latter is thus the same as that of the united 


atom. 


The nitrogen atom in its ground state is a term, and there are 
and ^Pu states with slightly higher energies. Consider first the ‘‘.J state; 
since L for the united atom is zero (for an S state), the only possible value 
of A for the CH molecule produced by splitting the nitrogen nucleus is also 
zero. The multiplicity, as just stated, is unaffected and so the diatomic 


CH molecule should exist in a ^2 state. For the normal nitrogen atom, 

is odd, since it is a « state, and L is zero; it follows, therefore, that the 
molecular state must be negative, i.e., ^S“. From the state of the nitro- 
gen atom, the possible forms of the CH molecule are ^A, and *2", the 
negative symmetry character of the ^2 term follows from the fact that 
^ is odd for the nitrogen atom. In the same way, it can be shown 

that the nitrogen atom should give rise to ^11 and ^2^^ states of the CH 
molecule. 

From the foregoing discussion, therefore, it is evident that the following 
states of the physically stable, but chemically unstable, CH molecule should 
be theoretically possible: ^2“, *A, ^11(2), ^2- and *2+; of these, ^A, ^II(l), *2" 
and ^2+ have been observed in various spectra. As will be seen later, the 
second state is probably unstable physically, and hence it is not readily 
detected. Since states of high multiplicity are uncommon among diatomic 
molecules, it is not surprising that the ^2“ state has not been observed. In 
any event ordinary (dipole) transitions from the ^2 state to the other states 
are forbidden, because of the difference in multiplicity (cf. Section 31i)> 
and so the former would not normally be detected spectroscopically* 

If the nucleus of the united atom is split into two nuclei of equal charge, 
then the possible states of the molecule are the same as for unlike nuclei, 
with the g OT u symmetry character added. The conclusion has been 
reached, by theoretical arguments, that the molecular states are all i' or all 
according as the united atom is g or u. The sulfur atom, for example, has 
a ^Pg ground term; if this is treated as a united atom corresponding to the 
oxygen molecule, the possible states of the latter are found to be *11^ and 
®27, utilizing the rules give above. The normal state of molecular oxygen is, 
in fact, ’27* 
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Molecular Orbitals^ 

40a. Electron Orbitals la Moleciiles: The United Atom. — In order to 
facilitate the study of the development of the electronic structure of a mole- 
cule as the electrons are added to the nuclei, one by one, it is convenient to 
construct a system of quantum numbers that are applicable to the molecular 
case. When moving in a field of central symmetry, such as exists in an 
atom, the state of an electron, apart from its spin, may be described in 
terms of four quantum numbers, «, /, mi and m,y as seen in Section 1. In a 
molecule, however, the resultant field due to the nuclei and the electrons, 
other than the one under consideration, is no longer centrally symmetric; 
in these circumstances the quantum numbers n and / no longer have an exact 
significance. 

The quantum number mi of the electron, representing the component of 
the orbital angular momentum / in the direction of the applied electric field, 
i.e., along the direction of the internuclear axis of the molecule, remains 
strictly defined in the molecule as well as in the atom. In the treatment of 
molecules this quantum number is indicated by the syrhbol X, and the possible 
values are given by 

X = /, /- 1,/- 2, •••,2, 1,0. (40.1) 

In the electric field, states with X = + / have the same energy as those with 
X = — /; hence, it is not necessary to treat +/ and — and similarly for 
other cases, as separate quantum numbers, but it will be understood that 
all levels except the one with X = 0 are doubly degenerate. For purposes 
of representation, electrons (or orbitals) ‘ with X equal to 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., are 
indicated by the lower case Greek letters <t, tt, 5, 0, etc. 

The electron spin is not influenced by an electric field, and hence the 
spin vector is not affected in molecule formation. The value of m, in the 
molecule or united atom states is therefore the same as in the separated atom. 

In spite of the uncertainty involved, it is necessary that two quantum 
numbers be used in addition to X and the spin quantum number, in order to 
distinguish an electron orbital in a molecule. As stated above, the atomic 
quantum numbers n and / are really no longer significant for a molecule; 
nevertheless, provided the two nuclei are close together, i.e., the state ap- 
proaches that of the united atom, the departure of the field from central 
symmetry is not considerable, and the quantum numbers n and / ascribed 
to the electron in the united atom may still be regarded as applicable in the 
molecule. The values of n and / for the molecular electron orbital are indi- 
cated in the same manner as for atomic electrons; an integer represents the 
value of tty and this is followed by one of the letters j, />, </,/, etc., for / 

*Hund, Z. Physik, 51, 7S9 (1928); 63, 719 (1930); Mulliken, Phys. Rn., 32, 186, 761 0928); 
33, 730 (1929); ref. 1; Lcnnard-Joncs, Trans. Faraday Soc., 25, 668 (1929); Herzberg, Z. Physik, 
57, 601 (1929). 

• In the following treatment the terms "electron” and “orbital” are used more or less inter- 
changeably; as a rule no distinction is made between the orbital and the electron occupying 
the orbitaL 
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values of 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., respectively. Thus, if « is 2 and / is 1 for an elec- 
tron in the united atom, it will be a 2p atomic electron; in the formation of 
the diatomic molecule whose nuclei are close together, it may become either 
a Ipa electron (X = 0) or a Ipir electron (X = 1). There are no other possi- 
bilities, since X must be either 1 or 0 with / = 1. Because of the restriction 
in the values of X, as stated in equation (40.1), and the restriction upon the 
value of /, it follows that s atomic electron orbitals can give rise only to so 
orbitals in the diatomic molecule; p electrons yield pa and /itt; d electrons 
produce d-K and db electrons in the molecule. 

The number of electrons of any particular type that can be present in a 
molecule is restricted by the Pauli principle (Section Ic), for no two elec- 
trons can have the same four quantum numbers If the molecule approxi- 
mates to the united atom, then n and I may be regarded as being definite; 
under these conditions, it follows that for a given n and /, no two electrons 
can have the same values of X unless their spins are opposed. If X is zero, 
that is for a electrons, the spin component w,, which is unaffected by mole- 
cule formation, as mentioned above, can thus be either or — Fora 
fixed n and /, therefore, there cannot be more than two a electrons. Elec- 
trons having the same numerical values of w, / and X are said to be equivalent; 
a diatomic molecule therefore cannot have more than two equivalent o 
electrons. In other words, the configuration a^, for example, as in (btr)*, 
{IpaYy etc., represents a closed shell in a molecule. 

For IT electrons, the value of X may be -f 1 or —1, the two states, as 
mentioned previously, having equal energies; in each case w, may be +i or 
— so that a diatomic molecule may have a maximum of four equivalent t 
electrons. That is to say, as in ( 2 /) 7 r)*, ( 3 i/ 7 r)S etc., constitutes a closed 
molecular shell.* Similarly, for b electrons, X can be +2 or —2, while 
may be +5 or in each case; four equivalent b electrons, as in (3</^)S 
would represent a closed shell in a diatomic molecule. 

It is apparent from the conclusions reached in the foregoing paragraphs 
that electrons for which « is 1 in the united atom can only give rise to two 
\s(j electrons in the molecule, i.e., a closed (Ijo-)* group is possible; this is 
because the only permitted value of /, and hence of X, is zero. For n equal 
to 2 in the united atom, there may be two 2 j<r, two Ipa and four 2pir electron 
orbitals, since / and X can now both be 1 or 0; the closed shells with principal 
quantum number 2 are {2say, {^pa^ and {2p-KY. When n is 3 in the united 
atom, it can be readily seen that the completed electron groups in the di- 
atomic molecule with nuclei close together are (3j-o-)S ( 3 /)ff) 2 , ( 3 /> 7 r)S (3</<r)‘. 
(Sdiry and (3db)*, In an atom, the order of (decreasing) binding of electrons 
is Ij, 2 j, 2pf 3j, 3py and this is the order in which the electron groups are 
completed. It is probable, therefore, that in the corresponding molecule, 
the binding will decrease approximately in the order \sa, 2sa, 2pay 2pVy 3sa, 
ZpOy 3^t; if electrons were imagined as being added one at a time, they 
would presumably fill these orbitals more or less in the order given. 

40b. The Separated Atom State.— When the nuclei are far apart, the 
molecule then approaching the separated atom state, the numbers n and * 
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can no longer be defined. In order to identify a molecular electron orbital 
under these conditions, it is convenient to consider a molecule as being 
formed by bringing together the two constituent atoms. The Greek letter 
indicating the X value is now followed by the symbols for the n and / values 
the electron had in the separated atom system. If the two atoms are unlike, 
it is desirable to specify further the particular atom from which the electron 
originated. For example, if in the formation of a molecule AB from two 
atoms A and B, a \s electron from atom A has a X value of zero in the mole- 
cule, it would be described as o-Ija; a Ip electron from the atom B might 
become either olpB or irZp^ in the molecule, at large internuclear separations. 

According to the Pauli principle there can be two Ij electron orbitals on 
the separated atom A and two on the atom B, that is, two I/a and two Ijb 
orbitals are possible in the molecule; in each atom the spin vectors of the 
electrons occupying each pair of orbitals must be opposed to one another. 
Since each of the orbitals- can be associated with a a state in the molecule, 
it is considered that the closed shells and (aljs)* are possible, pro- 

vided the nuclei remain widely separated. The implication here, of course, 
is that <t1/a and <rljB represent two different orbitals in the molecule, so that 
each may be occupied by two electrons having opposite spins. In the same 
way, the Is electrons in atoms A a.id B will give rise to the groups (<r2jA)* 
and (<r2jB)’ in the molecule. 

From the 2p atomic orbitals it is possible to derive both dp and dp 
orbitals; as usual, there will be two of the former (tr) type for each atom, 
making the closed shells {dpKY and {dp^Yy and four of the dp type, viz., 
(ir2^A)* and {dp^Y. The argument is here identical with that employed 
in the case of the molecule produced from the united atom; for a p electron, 
X may be +1 or —1, and hence each of the symbols dpK and dp^ must 
represent two different orbitals. Since the spin component may have the 
quantum number +§ and — § in each case, it follows that there can be four 
dpK and four dp^ electrons in the molecule with large internuclear separa- 
tion. A similar argument shows that a closed shell will contain four 6 
electrons, e.g., (33 (/a)* and (53 (/b)*. 

If the nuclei of the atoms A and B have the same charge, the electrons 
will have the even {f) and odd (m) symmetry character, as described earlier. 
In the event that the molecule approximates the united atom, the ^ or « 
character is determined by its state in that atom; thus, if the I value of an 
electron in the united atom is even, i.e., for and d electrons, it will have^ 
character in the molecule with identically charged nuclei, but if / is odd, i.e., 
for p and / electrons, the electron will have the u property. For a molecule 
approaching the condition of the separated atoms carrying the same nuclear 
charge, there will always be two electrons having the same mean energy. 
For example the energy of the ^1/ electron derived from an atom A will be 
identical with the ds electron from atom B, since the nuclei have equal 
charge; the <rlr state is consequently degenerate, at infinite nuclear separa- 
tion. As the distance between the nuclei is decreased to some extent, inter- 
action causes a removal of the degeneracy and two slightly different energy 
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States result. These can differ only in the g and u character, and hence they 
are denoted by the symbols Ugls and cr„l/, respectively. 

Since <Tg\s and (TuI.^ represent different orbitals, the Pauli principle leads 
to the conclusion that closed shells will contain two electrons of each type, | 
viz., (<rj,lj)* and Similarly, electrons of principal quantum number 

equal to 2 in the separated atom will give rise to the closed shells {ae2s)\ 
(<ru2/)2, (tt g2py and {trjlpy in the molecule whose nuclei are v/idely separated. 
The numbers of electrons in closed shells are the same as those derived fora 
molecule with unlike nuclei; the only difference in the representation arises 
from the fact that in the latter case the electrons do not have the g and u 
symmetry character, and so they are distinguished by the subscripts A and 
B. For simplicity this subscript is generally omitted, and the distinction 
between the orbitals associated with one atom or the other, when the nuclei 
do not have the same charge, is achieved by marking one with an asterisk, 
thus o-lj and 

Wave mechanical calculations indicate that a <r electron in a state is J 
more firmly bound than one with the same quantum numbers but with uV 
symmetry; the reverse is true for a tt electron, which is more firmly boundj 
in the u state. The order of decreasing binding in a molecule with nuclei ofj 
equal charge is thus, in general, o-ub, <rj2j, <r„2j, Cglpy 7ru2/>, ir<,2^, 
it will be noted that all the irlp electrons are more firmly bound than are" 
those in the <ru2/) orbital. If the nuclei do not carry the same charge, 
analogous electrons are usually more firmly bound on one atom than on the 
other; those with the less firm binding are marked with the asterisk, so that 
the order of binding of the first twenty electrons is approximately <rb, 

clsy a*2sy a2py Tflpy o*2py Tr*2p, 

It is of interest to compare the orbitals of the first ten electrons in ^ 
molecule at small internuclear distances, as derived from the united atom, 
with those for the same number of electrons when the nuclei are far apart, 
as deduced from the quantum numbers in the separated atoms. In the first 
case the orbitals are represented by (b<r)% (2.r<r)% {2p(Ty and (2 />t)S while 
in the latter they are (o-b)^ (£r*b)2, {<j2sYy {ff*2sy and (ir2^)^ It is evident 
that as the nuclei are drawn apart there must be changes in one or more ot 
the quantum numbers. As will be seen later, there is, in most cases, a 
definite correlation between the electronic orbitals as the nucleus of the 
united atom is split up into two nuclei and the distance between them is 
steadily increased. This correlation is of considerable importance m 
throwing light on the problems of molecular stability. 

41a. Molecular Terms and Electron Orbitals. — By making the usual a> 
sumption that the orbital angular momenta of the electrons are strongly 
coupled among themselves, and that the spins are also strongly coupled 
together, it is not a difficult matter to evaluate the resultant quantum | 
number for the molecule, provided its electronic configuration is known- 
It is at this point that the connection between the latter and the term^ 
symbol becomes apparent. A knowledge of molecular states, derived 
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a study of band spectra, can be used to confirm or to deny a proposed 
electronic structure. 

The quantum number A for the component of the resultant orbital 
angular momentum in the direction of the internuclear axis is obtained by 
summing the quantum numbers X for the separate electrons. Algebraic 
summation is employed since the X’s are already components along the inter- 
nuclear axis, but in determining the possible values of A it must be re- 
membered that X can be positive or negative. The process of summation 
is simplified by taking into consideration the fact that for a closed shell the 
X sum is zero, since there are equal numbers of electrons with positive and 
negative values. It is sufficient, therefore, to restrict attention to the elec- 
trons lying outside closed shells. If a molecule has only a single <r or a single 
TT electron of this type, A can be only 0 or 1, respectively; the molecule must 
then be in a S or a n state, respectively. A quantum mechanical treatment 
shows that the S state arising in this manner must have positive symmetry, 
i.e., it is a state. When the molecule contains one a, i.e., X = 0, and 
one TT, i.e., X = 1, electron outside closed shells, the only possible value of 
A is 1; hence a 11 state is the result. In the case of one ir and one 6 electron, 
the X values are 1 and 2, respectively; hence A can be either 3, i.e., 2 + 1, 
or 1, i.e., 2 — 1, and the possible molecular states are IT and «i>. 

The multiplicities of the various states are equal, as usual, to 2S + 1, 
where S is the resultant spin quantum number; this is obtained by adding 
the m, values for the individual electrons, w’th due allowance as to the sign. 
Since m, is either +^ or -i, the resulta* t spin S for the molecule will be 
integral if it contains an even number ol electrons, and half-integral if the 
number of electrons is odd. The term multiplicity 2S + 1 is therefore odd 
or even, according as the number of electrons in the molecule is even or odd, 
respectively. Because every closed shell must contain equal numbers of 
electrons with opposite spins, such shells contribute nothing to the resultant 
spin. In the evaluation of ^ it is consequently necessary to consider only 
electrons outside closed shells. If the molecule consists entirely of closed 
shells, both A and S are zero; these are the characteristics of a ‘2 state. It 
is because most stable diatomic molecules have this type of electronic con- 
figuration that they have *2 ground states, as was tacitly assumed in Chapter 
IV. For a single electron outside closed shells, whether it be a, ir or 5, the 
resultant spin is i, and hence 2.? + 1 is equal to 2; the states corresponding 
to such electrons are consequently ^2+, and respectively. For one v 
and one x. electron, S may be 1, i.e., + i + or 0, i.e., + |- — 2 , so that 
the multiplicity can be 3 and 1. The two states and *n are thus theo- 
retically possible. It is obvious that two electrons of any kind outside 
closed shells will give rise to multiplicities of 3 and 1. 

41b. Equivalent and Nonequivalent Electrons.— By following the direc- 
tions given, it is a relatively simple matter to derive the possible molecular 
term symbols for any reasonable number of electrons outside closed shells. 
The positive or negative symmetry character of 2 terms is, however, ob- 
tained from quantum mechanics. The results, as regards multiplicity and 
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symmetry character, vary according as the electrons are equivalent or non- 
equivalent. In the cases already considered it was tacitly assumed that 
they were nonequivalent, so that there was no restriction concerning the 
sign of the spin quantum number for electrons outside closed shells. If 
the electrons are equivalent, however, the possible electronic spins, and 
hence the resultant d*, are restricted. This restriction may be illustrated 
by means of an example. Suppose that, apart from closed shells, the mole- 
cule has two TT electrons which are not equivalent; A may be 2, i.e., 1 + 1> 
or 0, i.e., 1 — 1, and S can be 1 or 0, so that the possible molecular states 


TABLE XVI. ELECTRON ORBITALS AND MOLECULAR 1 


Nonequivalcnt Electrons 


Equivalen Electrons 


cc 

>2^ *2+ 


2+ 

cir 

‘n, MI 



ci 

*A, -A 



ITT 

>2+ *2+ ‘2-, >2", >A, SA 

ir^ 

»2^ *2- >A 

irS 

m, »n, *<*>, »<*> 



hi 

> 2 + * 2 + > 2 - » 2 - »r, »r 


* 2 * * 2 - *r 


*2+(2), «2+ 



ccir 

*n(2), 



CTTTT 

^2+(2), *2+C2), ’2-(2). *2- *AC2), *A 



ffTTir 

»n(6),-n(3),*4.{2),vj, 


»n 


ir^S 

11^ TT* 


Combination of Equ* valent and Nonequivalcnt Electrons 

*n(3), m, 

*2+, *2- »A(2), »r 
‘n(3), »n(4), m, »♦, ^ 

'2+(3), 12- *2+ *2-C2), «2+ »A(2), M(2), »r 

in, »n 

*2+ *2-, »2+, *2- lA, »A 

>n, *n, ‘4>, 

*n(3), <n, *<*. 

*2+ »2- *2+, »2- *A, ‘A, 

The 2 states occur with both positive a'ld negative 
symmetry, so that six states are possible. If the two ir electrons are 
lent and X is +1 or —1 for both, then the spins must be opposed (anti- 
parallel) in accordance with the requirements of the Pauli principle. Hence, 
when A is 2, .S' must be 2 ero, so that *A is the only permitted state of this 
type; the state consequently does not occur. If X is +1 for one electron 
and — 1 for the other, so that A is zero, i e., for 2 states, the spins may h® 
either parallel- or antiparallel without contravention of the Pauli principlC) 
i.e., 5" may be 1 or 0. Such states can therefore occur with multiplic*^^ 
of 3 and 1, although quantum mechanics restricts the former to positive ano 
the latter to negative states, i.e., *2+ and *2“. As a result of the equivalence 
of the T electrons, the number of possible molecular terms is reduced fro*” 
six to three. 


are *2, ®2, *A and ^A. 
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If the molecule contains both equivalent and nonequivalent electrons, 
the restriction as to the values of m, applies to the former but not to the 
latter. The possible values of A and S are then found in the manner already 
described; the positive and negative characters of 2 states are obtained from 
quantum mechanics. The results derived for a number of simpler cases are 
given in Table XVI; an exponent is employed to represent equivalent elec- 
trons, e.g., JT*, etc., whereas the symbols ooy irTr^r, etc., imply nonequivalent 
electrons. A combination of nonequivalent and equivalent electrons is indi- 
cated by a symbol such as 7 r*<r or the latter refers to two equivalent and 
one nonequivalent tt electrons. As mentioned above, single <r, tt and S 
electrons outside closed shells give *n and states, respectively; closed 
shells, i.e., < 7 *, tt* and 5*, always yield states. These simple cases are 
not included in the tabulation.® 

If the two nuclei constituting the molecule have equal charges, the states 
will have the g or u symmetry property. All terms corresponding to a 
particular electronic configuration will be represented by the same eigen- 
function and hence they will all have the same g or u character. If the 
number of u electrons, e.g., <r„, ttu, etc., in the molecule is even, the states 
are g^ but if the number is odd then they are all u states. 

Electronic Configurations: Hydrogen Compounds^ 

42a. The Hydrogen Molecule. — The results of the preceding sections 
may be elaborated by means of a few simple illustrations. The hydrogen 
atom in its normal (ground) state contains a single Ij electron, and the term 
symbol can be shown to be ^Sg. Suppose two such atoms are brought to- 
gether to form a hydrogen molecule: what is the electronic configuration of 
the molecule, and in what state may it be expected to exist? The three 
lines of approach that have been described may be utilized in an attempt 
to answer these questions. 

First, reference to Table XV shows that two identical *3* atoms can give 
rise to ^2^ and *2^" terms; one of these probably represents the state of the 
normal hydrogen molecule. Second, if the two hydrogen atoms were 
brought so close that they coalesced, the resulting united atom would be 
the helium atom, the lowest state of which has a ^Sg term. The nucleus of 
the helium atom is now imagined to be split into two hydrogen nuclei of 
equal charge; the value of A for the resulting molecule can only be zero, 
since L for the helium atom is zero. The spin and g and u symmetry proper- 
ties remain unchanged, and so a molecular *2^ state is obtained. The sum 
of Z, + 51/ for the helium atom is zero, and hence the hydrogen molecule 
must probably be represented by ’2^, this being one of the possible cases 
predicted by the first method. Third, two electrons may be supposed to be 

• Hfnd, Z. Pkysik, 63, 719 (1930); MuUiken, ref. 1. 

’ It should be noted that the configurations given in the following sections are often an 
approximation, because it may not be possible to represent the actual electronic arrangement in 
terms of a single structure. 
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added to a system consisting of two fixed hydrogen nuclei. If the nuclei 
are far apart, the lowest orbitals may be described by the symbols 
and if both electrons enter this orbital, the spins must be antiparallel; the 
resulting configuration will then be If the nuclei are close together, 

a better representation for the two electrons would be in either case, 

two a electrons constitute a closed shell and so give a state. Since both 
electrons have g symmetry, the number of u electrons is zero; as this is an 
even number, the state of the hydrogen molecule must be ‘Sj", in agreement 
with the conclusion reached from the hypothetical splitting of the helium 
nucleus. 

It may be regarded as established, therefore, that the formation of a 
normal hydrogen molecule from two normal hydrogen atoms may then be 
written as follows: 

2H(b, H2C(b<r)2, 12+]. 


The dissociation of the normal hydrogen molecule into hydrogen atoms 
would be indicated by reversing the representation given above. 

There still remains to be considered the *2^ state that may be obtained 
from two ^Sg hydrogen atoms. If one of the electrons enters the lowest 
orbital, i.e., Ceb, while the other goes into the slightly higher orbital, 
the resulting hydrogen molecule, for widely separated nuclei, would be 
((rplj)(<rub)> which would become (l/cr)(2j<r) as the nuclei came closer to- 
gether. These configurations both represent two nonequivalent <r electrons, 
and the resulting states, according to Table XVI, should be and *2«> 
the u symmetry is derived from the fact that the number of u electrons is 
odd. The ®2if state of the hydrogen molecule may thus be derived from 
two normal hydrogen atoms in the following manner: 


2H(lx, ^Sg) H2[(lj<r)(2j<r), »2^]. 

For reasons to be explained later, a configuration of this type should be 
unstable with respect to normal hydrogen atoms; it corresponds, in fact, to 
the unstable form of molecular hydrogen, with the antisymmetric orbital 
eigenfunction (parallel spins), foretold theoretically by means of quantum 
mechanics in Chapter III. 

The theoretically possible ^2^ term for the hydrogen molecule, which 
may arise from the combination of two nonequivalent <r electrons, evidently 
cannot be derived from two normal atoms, since these give the *2u’ state. I 
is probable that the *2;J' term is formed from one normal (1j, 
excited hydrogen atom; the latter atom is likely to be the 2p, state. 
It can be seen from Table XIV that combination of an Sg with a Pu atom 
can give rise to a 2'*' state; since the two nuclei have equal charges, this may 
have either ^ or « symmetry. If the spins of the two electrons are oppose 
(antiparallel) then the resultant spin will be zero and the multiplicity of the 
molecular state will be unity. Hence, the postulated ^2^" state of molecular 
hydrogen could be produced by the combination of a Ija and a 2pff electron, 
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derived from the ^Sg (normal) and ^Pu (excited) atoms, respectively; thus, 

H(b, ^S,) + H(2p, -► H.[(U<r)(2p^), ‘2+:. 

Other excited states of the hydrogen molecule can be obtained from the same 
combination of atoms, but these need not be discussed here. 1 1 is of interest 
to call attention to the fact that the excited ^Pu state of helium, acting 
as a united atom, can give rise, theoretically, to a ‘2;,t molecular state of 
hydrogen, which is probably the same as the one under consideration, as 
well as to a ^Ilu state. 

Further discussion of the subject of molecular hydrogen will be deferred 
until later, when some general rules will be developed which permit an 
estimate to be made of the relative stabilities of the various molecular states. 

42b. Diatomic Hydrides. — The diatomic hydrides, such as BH, CH, NH 
and OH, as well as LiH, NaH, CaH and AlH, and the more familiar chem- 
ically stable HF, HCl, HBr and HI, are of special interest because, apart 
from molecular hydrogen itself, they are probably the only group of molecules 
that approach the united atom in structure; this is to be expected from the 
V small size of the hydrogen atom. The CH radical, about which much is 
f known spectroscopically, will be chosen to illustrate the methods used in 
1 the study of electronic structures and states of the diatomic hydrides. The 
united atom corresponding to CH is the nitrogen atom; this has a *Su ground 
state, with Wu and ^Pu states having slightly higher energies. As seen in 
Section 39c, hypothetical division of the nitrogen nucleus should give rise 
to the following states of the CH molecule: 

^dI *2’, m, “A 

m. 

In considering the arrangement of the electrons in the CH molecule, and 
in other similar hydrides in which the two nuclei are close together, it is 
simpler to start with the electronic configuration in the united atom. The 
three lowest states, i.e., *Su, and ^Puy of the nitrogen atom may be repre- 
sented by the scheme \s^2s^2p\ and as the atomic electron orbitals pass over 
into the molecular orbitals of CH, the most stable arrangement would 
probably be (l/<r)H2ja)H2/>ff)22/)ir. The order of filling up the shells is in 
accordance with the scheme given previously; the Ua group is most firmly 
bound, then comes the 2s<r group, followed by the 2p<T and then the 2pir 
group. It will be remembered, of course, that there can be no more than 
two <r electrons in each shell. In the proposed configuration there is only 
one T electron outside closed shells, and so the scheme represents a m state. 

Another possibility, which could lead to states of higher energy, would 
be for one of the 2pff electrons to become a 2pv electron, leading to the con- 
figuration iU<r)^(2scy(2p<r) (2/»t)*. There are one <r electron and two equiva- 
lent T electrons outside closed shells; this is the arrangement represented by 
m, the symbol air* (or ir»(r) in Table XVI, and according to that table the corre- 
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spending molecular terms are ■‘2- and A third possibility to 

be considered is that the second 2pff electron is raised to the 2pT level, giving 
(lr(T)2(2j(r)2(2/>T)^ for the CH molecule. This would mean that there arc 
three equivalent tt electrons outside closed shells, and hence the molecule 
would be in a state (Table XVI), A consideration of the reasonable elec- 
tromc configurations has thus led to the possibility of six states for the CH 
molecule which are, in fact, identical with the six derived from the hypo- 
thetical splitting of the nucleus of the nitrogen atom. In four of the six 
cases an exact correlation between the initial state of the nitrogen atom, 
and the electronic arrangement and state of the CH molecule can be made 
at once; thus. 


Nitrogen Atom 

unsnp\ 

\snsnp\ Wu 
isnsnp\ 


CH Molecule 

{\stTy{lsaYi2p<r){2pir)\ ^ 2 " 

r {\scy{2s<jy{2p<j){2pT)\ *2- 

1 ? m 

Uls<Ty(2say(2pa)(2p7ry, 2A 
J {U<ry( 2 soy{ 2 p<T)( 2 piry, * 2 + 

I ? m 


The only doubt is concerned with the assignment of the two states; it is 

uncertain to which of these states, arising from the ^Du and the ^Pu states of 

the nitrogen atom, the alternative configurations {ls<ry{2jffy{2p<xy2pv and 

( (2^^)^(2p7r)^ should be attributed Since ^Du represents a lower energy 

state of tliQ nitrogen atom than does it is probable that this would give 

rise to the lower energy state of the molecule CH, and this is undoubtedly 

the former of the two electronic configurations just given. The correlations 
are thus: 


Nitrogen Atom CH Molecule 

‘‘Jt (y^'’YasaY(,2p<,)np., =n 

\snsnp\ {\sayi:2s<Ty{2pTr)\ m 

The latter of these two states would probably be unstable with respect to 
normal carbon and hydrogen atoms, while the other should be, spectro- 
scopically at least, a stable form* It is significant that the experimentally 
observed state is a regular doublet, that is to say, the level with the 
smallest value of the quantum number Q has the lowest energy. This is 
w at IS to be expected, according to wave mechanical calculations, for ® 
molecule with one ir electron outside closed shells. If there were three 

such electrons, as m the alternative state, the doublet should theoretically 
be an inverted one. 

The third mode of attack on the problem of the electronic states of the 
H molecule, starting from the separated atoms, may now be considered. 
I he most stable electronic configuration of the carbon atom is 
which gives rise to the ground state, as well as to *D, and states with 
somewhat higher energies. Each of these may be brought, in turn, gradually 
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closer to a normal hydrogen atom; the possible states of the resulting 
CH molecule are then found by Table XIV to be as follows: 


cep,) + cHez- ^ 2 -, *n, ^n) 

C(‘D,) + CHe2+, »A) 

-> cHe2+). 


The three states *2“, *2“ and may be identified unequivocally with 
three of the electronic states given previously, but in addition to the uncer- 
tainty that existed before in connection with the ^11 states, there is now 
another doubt because there are two possible ^2'*’ states. Further, a ^11 
state has made its appearance. The m state arising from the [P carbon 
atom will probably represent a lower energy state than that obtained from 
the atom; hence the former may be identified with the configuration 
(\sayi2s<ryi2pffy2piry and the latter with (Ua)*(2ja)2(2pir)*. Similarly, the 
22'‘’ state obtained from the 'D carbon atom is probably to be represented by 
(b< 7 -)*( 2 j(r)H 2 /><r)( 2 /)ir)S while the *2+ state from the higher energy state 
of the carbon atom will probably be less stable. A possible configuration for 
this state of the CH molecule would be (ljer)*(2j<r)*(2^7r)*3j<T with the elec- 
trons ttV outside closed shells; such an arrangement would yield a state, 
among others (Table XVI). 

There still remains the state of CH which may arise from the lowest 
state (*P) of the carbon atom; the most reasonable structure is {Iscyilscy- 
{ 2 p(T)( 2 pir) 3 s<Ty with ffva electrons outside closed shells. Such a configura- 
tion would represent an unstable molecule which could be in a *n state (see 
affir in Table XVI). The complete correlation scheme for the CH molecule 
developed above is summarized below. The states marked with an asterisk 
are expected to be unstable states. 


Nitrogen Atom 

unsnp*, 

unsnp^y Wu- 

\snsnp\ ^Pu 

Excited State' 
Excited State 


CH Molecule 

{\scy{2sayap<^){2p-^yy 

(\scy(2sffyi2pc)(2piryy^x- 
{\s<ry{2s<ry(2p<ry2pw, *11 
. (lj<T)*(2/<r)*(2/><r)(2/>ir)*, *A 

f (U<r)*(2/.r)*(2/)<r)(2pT)*,*2-*- 

l*(U<T)*( 2 j<r)*( 2 ;>T)>,*n 
*(\sc)H2s<7y(2piT){2pir)^sCy *n 

•(H<f)*(2ja)*(2/»x)*3j<r,*2+ 


C atom 

\snj-2p\ *P, 
lP2P2p*,*P, 
1P2P2;)*,*P, 
\snsnp\H)g 
\snsnp\^Dg 
xsnsnp-^y^D, 
\snsnp\*Pg 
\snsnp\^Sg 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


H atom 

\s,^Sg 


42c. Potential Energy Curves. — With the information obtained in Sec- 
tion 42b, it is possible to interpret the potential energy diagram of the CH 
molecule depicted in Fig. 31; the full curves are for spectroscopically ob- 
served states, whereas the dashed curves represent postulated states. The 
*n state with the electronic configuration, (b<r)*{2r(r)*(2/'<r)*2/)fl-, dissociating 
to give a normal (*P) carbon atom, is undoubtedly the most stable form of 
CH; it should have, as the diagram shows, the deepest potenml energy 
curve Of the states corresponding to the next stable configuration, 
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{\s<T')‘^i2s<r)^{2pff){2pTr)^y the *X should be the lowest; first, because it has 
the largest multiplicity and, second, because it is correlated with' the lowest 
energy 0^) state of the united atom, nitrogen. The "2“ state also dissociates 
to give a normal carbon atom, and hence its potential energy curve may be 



expect^ to be as shown by the lowest dashed line. Of the other three states 
2 A molecule corresponding to the same electronic configuration, the 

A and 2 are both correlated with the same OD) state of the nitrogen atom; 
hence the potential energies at the equilibrium distances will not be very 
diherent, although the state would perhaps be the lower of the two because 
of the greater A value. The *2“ state, as shown in the summary given above, 
dis^ciates to yield a normal (^P) carbon atom, while the state produces 

fourth (22+) state for the same configuration also 
yields a Z) carbon atom, but as the state of the CH molecule is correlated 
with a higher energy (^P) state of the united (nitrogen) atom, its potential 
ene^y curve will be less deep than that of the 2A and 22" states. 

Ihere still remain the three postulated states, viz., 

(Isay{2san2pa){2pn)3s<ry (l.fa)2(2j(r)2(2/>,r)23j(r, 22 +; 

and (lj(r)2(2j(r)2(2;)T)», *n; 

i n the raising of electrons to higher energy levels, none of these states 

would be expected to have any appreciable stability. However, since the 
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state of CH which gives a ‘D carbon atom on dissociation is correlated 
with the united atom, nitrogen, in the state, this may have slight stability, 
) as is indicated by the long horizontal portion of the postulated potential 
energy curve. The other two states, *11 and can be correlated only with 
highly energetic states of the nitrogen atom; these forms of the CH molecule 
may thus be expected to be repulsive at all internuclear distances. 

42d. The Hydrogen Halides. — The treatment applied to the CH mole- 
cule can be adapted to the consideration of other hydrides, although there 
are generally fewer possible states. Since the halogen hydrides are com- 
pounds of special interest, the structure of hydrogen fluoride will be dis- 
cussed briefly; the results for the other halogen hydrides are quite analogous. 
The united atom corresponding to hydrogen fluoride is neon, and this, like 
all the inert gases of Group 0, consists entirely of closed shells, viz., \s^2s‘^2p^y 
and has a ^Sg ground term. Splitting of the neon nucleus into the nuclei of 
hydrogen and fluorine should result in the formation of a ‘2+ state only. 
Further, the electronic structure of the neon atom, just given, would be 
correlated with the most stable arrangement, i.e., (Ir<r)®{ 2 j(r)*( 2 /)<r)'^( 2 p 7 r)*, 
of hydrogen fluoride; the latter is made up of closed shells only, and so 
constitutes a state. Finally, by bringing together a hydrogen atom 
and a (normal) fluorine atom, the resulting molecular states, from Table 
^ XIV, would be *2+, *11 and ®n. The *2+ state may be immediately iden- 

tified with the molecule of hydrogen fluoride derived from the normal united 
atom neon, and having the configuration represented above. The ‘11 and *11 
states, which may arise from normal hydrogen and fluorine atoms, evidently 
refer to the excited electronic configuration (ba)n2rcr)*(2/ia)2(2/>»r)*3j(T in 
which one of the 2pv electrons has been raised to the 3j<r level. Reference 
to Table XVI shows that the group iPa outside closed shells yields just these 
states, *n and *n. 

The configuration of the *2''’ state is not known definitely, but it might 
well be (lj(r)^(2j(r)*(2pa)(2/>7r)*3j<r, since two nonequivalent c electrons could 
give rise to such a state. In view of the fact that this differs from the most 
stable state by a 2po electron being raised to a 3jcr level, it would probably 
^ be very unstable. The correlations for hydrogen fluoride may thus be 
represented by the following scheme: 


Neon Atom 


HF Molecule 


H atom F atom 


lj*2j22p«, ^Sg 

Excited states 


{\s<^y{2siiy{2pcy{2pir)\ *2+ 
*(H<r)*(2j<r)*(2p<r)*(2/)T)*3j<r, ‘11 
{,\say{2scY{2pcy{2pir)nsay *n 
*{\say{2sa)\2pa){2piryi,S(T, * 2 + 


U,^Sg + b*2j*2;»S 
ISy^Sg + \P2snp\^Pu 
\j,^Sg + U*2j22/.S 2/>„. 


• Probably unstable. 


The behavior of the other halogen hydrides would be quite similar, the 
essential difference lying in the additional completed shells and the changes 
in the principal quantum numbers; thus, the normal (•Z'*') state of hydrogen 
■ ^ chloride would be (]s<Ty{2s<ry{2p<ry{2pr)*0Joy{3ptTy{3pr)*. The electrons 
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in the shells with principal quantum number 1 and 2, i.e., the K and L shells, 
are firmly bound and play little or no part in the formation of the hydrogen 
chloride molecule. The representation of the electronic configuration is 
therefore simplified by writing KLOsayOpaYi^pirY, instead of that given 
above. Similarly, the ground state of hydrogen bromide would be 
}CLM{^s<xY{^^paY{^pTFY. 

It is of interest to note that the electronic spectra of the hydrogen halides 
are continuous, showing no vibrational or rotational structure. This means 
that the upper combining state is an unstable, repulsive state at all inter- 
nuclear distances. Since the normal ^2 state would probably combine with 
the *n state (cf. Section 310, it follows that the latter is unstable, as would 
be expected. The state might be somewhat more stable, but the *2 state 
would evidently be very unstable. 

Electronic Configurations: Diatomic Molecules * 

43a. Symbols for Electron Orbitals. — For diatomic molecules other than J 
hydrides, the nuclei are too far apart for the electronic configurations to I 
approximate to that of the united atom. At the same time, the internuclear ' 
distance is not sufficiently great for the condition to approach that of the J 
separated atoms, except perhaps for the most firmly bound electrons, namely ' 
({Tfflj)® and (crulj)^, or (fflj)“ and (o'*lj)2, for molecules with equally charged 
or unequally charged nuclei, respectively. Under these conditions the 
quantum numbers n and / of the separated atoms, as represented by such 
symbols as 2^, Ipy 3j, 3p, 'idy etc., frequently do not have any definite sig- 
nificance in the molecule, while those of the united atom have not been 
attained. For cases of this kind the use of the letters 2 , Xy Wy p, •••» 
has been proposed; these precede the symbols <r, w, 5, •••, to distinguish 
between different kinds of tr, tt, 5, • ■ ■, electrons. Although the letters have 
no precise theoretical significance, they may be regarded as being equivalent 
to the two quantum numbers which are described by n and / in the atom. 
The greater the binding energy of the electrons the closer is the letter to the 
end of the alphabet; thus a z electron would, in general, be more firmly 
bound than a y electron, and a y would be more firmly bound than an x 
electron, and so on. 

From a study of the excitation energies of a number of simple molecules, 
it appears that various a and -k orbitals may be arranged in order of increas- 
ing binding, at equilibrium values of the internuclear separation, as follows: 

^<Xy WVy Wy Uffy QT Zffy ^<7, tW y Xffy VlT , U ff . 

The order is approximate and may show slight variations from one molecule 
to another. Since each letter, 2 , y, Xy etc., is equivalent to two quantum 
numbers, the restrictions already derived, concerning the numbers of <ft 
5, etc., electrons in complete shells, still hold. Two a electrons of the same 

• Mulliken, ref. 1. 
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kind, e.g., (za)2, (ytr)*, (w)^, constitute a closed shell, and so also do four 
equivalent tt electrons, e.g., {wirYy (vt)*. 

It may be noted that as a general rule, with the exception of hydrogen 
and helium, the quantum numbers n and / retain their significance in com- 
pounds for electrons in the first quantum (« = 1) level, i.c., in the K shell. 
The electrons generally play no part in molecule formation, and so are often 
referred to as nonbondini electrons (cf. Section 45b). The two \s electrons 
associated with each atom behave in the molecule, for all practical purposes, 
as if they were unchanged Is electrons, or K electrons, of the respective 
atoms. For this reason these four firmly bound electrons are generally 
represented by the symbol KK. It should be remembered that this refers 
to/our electrons, viz., or each atom having two 

Is (nonbonding) electrons, with antiparallel spins. With elements of high 
atomic number, it is probable that in addition to the 1 j electrons, the two 
2s and six 2p electrons are firmly bound to each atom; the group of non- 
bonding electrons would then be represented by the letters KKLL. It 
must be emphasized, again, that these considerations do not apply for 
molecules containing hydrogen atoms. 

43b. Electronic Configuration of Diatomic Molecules. — In the treatment 
of diatomic molecules involving atoms other than hydrogen and helium, the 
most useful mode of attack is to imagine the electrons added one by one to 
the system of fixed nuclei. Consider, for example, the nitrogen molecule, 
which has fourteen electrons. This molecule will, most probably, approach 
the separated atoms in behavior, although the nuclei may perhaps be too 
far apart for quantum numbers such as 2 j, 2/>, etc., to have any significance. 
The first four electrons will probably enter the K shells (w = 1) of the two 
nitrogen atoms, and the remaining ten electrons will fill successively the 
2 <r, y<r, x<t and wir levels, in the order given. The electronic configuration of 
the nitrogen molecule in its ground state might thus be 

KK(zi7y{yff)^{xa)^{wir)* or KK(zcy{ycy{wir)*{xay. 

It will be shown from a consideration of the N? ion that the latter of these 
alternatives is expected to be the correct one; the x<t electrons are probably 
less firmly bound in this case than are the wir electrons. Since all the elec- 
tron shells are filled and the nitrogen molecule consists of two nuclei with 
equal charges, it should be in a *2^ state, in either case. This has actually 
been found spectroscopically to be the state of the normal nitrogen molecule. 

The electronic configuration proposed is undoubtedly the most stable 
possible for the fourteen electrons, and hence the dissociation of the 
molecule should lead to two normal (^.5) nitrogen atoms. This suggestion 
cannot be proved definitely by theoretical reasoning, but some support for 
it is to be found in Table XV, which shows that two identical *S atoms can 
yield a ‘2^ state, among others. It is thus possible to write for the dissocia 
tion of the normal nitrogen molecule, 

N%[/r/i:(2ff)*{^(7)»(a>ir)nx<T)V-?'] N(1 j»2j>2;>*, *S) + N(b®2j*2;)>, *S). 
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It may be mentioned that no useful information is obtained by carrying 
out a hypothetical scission of the united atom, which in this case is the silicon 
atom; the ground term of the latter is and so it should give rise to a 
nitrogen molecule in a triplet state. In view of the fact that there are many 
more orbitals, corresponding to a given value of the principal quantum 
number, available in a molecule whose nuclei are relatively far apart, there 
is not necessarily a direct correlation between the molecule and the united 
atom in their respective ground states. A correlation between the molecule 
and the separated atoms is much more likely to exist, and this has been 
found to be so in the case under discussion. 

Although the za and^tr electrons are probably firmly bound in the nitro- 
gen molecule, those in the x<j and wtt orbitals are less strongly held, and ex- 
cited states of the molecule would result from the transfer of an electron 
from these shells to the vir or u<t shells. The states of such excited molecules 
could be worked out, if required, and correlated, as far as possible, with two 
nitrogen atoms in their normal or excited states. However, the information 
on the subject is so confusing that consideration of excited states may better 
be left to other cases to be treated shortly. 

43c. The Structures of Isosteres. — The similarity in physical properties 
between molecular nitrogen and carbon monoxide is implied in the use of the 
term isosteres to indicate analogous electronic structures based on the elec- 
tron octet theory of valence. The resemblance between these moleculw 
estends to their spectra, the ground term of carbon monoxide being the 
g and u symmetry property does not apply here, of course, since the nuclei 
have different charges. Like the molecule of nitrogen, that of carbon 
monoxide contains fourteen electrons; hence the electronic structure of tnc 
ground state should be identical with that given above for the nitrogen 
molecule. This similarity between the nitrogen and carbon monoxi 
molecules is all the more striking because the former results from two iden- 
tical *S atoms, while the latter, if it dissociates into normal carbon and oxy- 
gen atoms, which is probable, arises from two atoms carrying different 
nuclear charges. However, is only one of the many states that can 
arise from the combination of two unlike atoms (cf. Table XIV). 
correlation between carbon monoxide and its dissociation products may t 
be written 

CO[A:ii:(z(T)20-a)Hw7r)H:v<r)2, >2+] ^ C(1P2P2;)2, ^P) + 

The similarity of the ground terms of nitrogen and carbon monoxide, 
spite of the difference in the states of the atoms from which they J, 
or into which they dissociate, indicates that the essential factor in 
mining the structure of the ground state of the molecule is the total 
of available electrons. That this is true, at least for diatomic molecules w 
atoms that are not very dissimilar, will be seen shortly when other c 
are considered. 
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The lowest known state of the singly charged nitrogen molecule-ion N^, 
which contains one electron less than the nitrogen molecule, is 2^:+, and this 
is probably the ground state. The observed term can be accounted 
for by the presence of a single a electron outside closed shells. In the forma- 
tion of the 22^" ground state of N? from the ground state of Nj, the least 
firmly bound electron of the latter is presumably removed; this must evi- 
dently be a cr electron, so as to leave one such electron remaining outside 
closed shells. It is for this reason that the x<r electrons in molecular nitrogen 
are considered to be less firmly bound than those in the wit shell. If the 
reverse were true, the formation of the ion would probably result from 
the loss of a wtr electron, leaving («?7r)® outside closed shells; three equivalent 
T electrons, however, cannot give rise to a S state (cf. Table XVI). 

The diatomic systems BO, CO+ and CN, like Nt, have thirteen electrons 
and their ground states are also there being, of course, no g character 
since the nuclei carry different charges. It appears, therefore, that the 
electronic structures of the known lowest states of the isoelectronic systems 
BO, CO+, CN and NJ are identical; thus, 

■ KK{zcT-{yay-{wiTyxay 

For BO, CO"^ and CN, but not for Nj", the second lowest state is ^IT; 
this can be accounted for by three equivalent t electrons, in addition to 
the closed shells. A reasonable structure for this state is then 

K K(z<r)-(y{Ty(wiry{x<Tyy ^n. 

In this case an electron has presumably been removed from the somewhat 
more firmly bound wir group, rather than from the less strongly held x<r 
shell, thus leading to a higher energy state. It is somewhat unexpected to 
find that no ^11 state has been observed for N^. It is surmised that this 
state does exist, but it has not been detected because its energy is very close 
to that of the slightly lower ^2^ state. This would mean that in the nitrogen 
molecule the wir and x<r electrons are almost equally firmly bound, as might 
have been expected. It is of interest to record that at their equilibrium 
distances the energies of the and ^2 states become closer in the order 
BO, CO+, CN, so that they might well be almost identical for N^. 

All the members of the group under consideration, i.e., BO, CO"^, CN 
and N^ exhibit a still higher *2+ state; for the ion N^, with two identical 
nuclei, this is a ^2^ state. As in the ground state, this could arise from a 
single <T electron, apart from closed shells; however, this electron is obviously 
in different groups in the two *2 states, and the most probable structure for 
the higher of these states, which is the second known excited state, is 

K K(z<ry(ya)(wiry(xcyy “IT, 

with the single <r electron in the yc shell. In the case of N^", this particular 
excited state would be formed from the nitrogen molecule by the removal of 
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a relatively firmly held ya electron. That it comes from the y<r rather than 
from the z<j group is supported by the fact that the state is which means 
that a u electron has been removed from the ^2^ nitrogen molecule; of the 
two types of <t electrons, the less firmly bound, i.e., _y<r, would be the only 
ones with the u property. 

Dissociation Products 

44a. Dissociation of Diatomic Molecules. — It will be apparent from 
what has been said in connection with the dissociation of N 2 (‘ 2 ^) into 
N06’) + NOo’), and of CO02+) into C^P) + OCP), that in spite of the 
similarities in the various states of isoelectronic molecules, the correlation 
between the molecular and atomic states may be very different. This fact 
is brought out clearly by a comparison of the dissociation*©! and CN. 
The nitrogen atom, with the configuration \s^ls^lp^ has, as seen previously, 
three low-lying energy states, viz., *Suy ^Du and ^Pui corresponding to these 
there will be three states for the nitrogen atom-ion, i.e., 1 j^2j* 2/>*, whose 
term symbols are ^Dg and ^Sgy analogous to the three states of the carbon 
atom with the same electronic configuration. The number of possible mo- 
lecular states of the nitrogen molecule-ion formed by the combination of 
these atomic states is very large. It is probable, however, that the lower 
energy states of will be derived from the lowest atomic states which are 
theoretically capable of yielding molecular states having the appropriate 
characteristics. Combination of the lowest atomic nitrogen state {*Su) with 
the lowest state of the nitrogen atom-ion {^Pg) can give twelve molecular 
states, namely ®2+, ^2+, ^2+, ®n, *11 and ^0, each in both g and « states, 
since the nuclei of are equally charged. It is evident, therefore, that 
the two observed states of the nitrogen molecule-ion, viz., *2^" and 
well as the predicted ^IIu, lying between them, can be derived theoretically} 
and probably are derived, in fact, from a normal nitrogen atom and a normal 
nitrogen atom-ion, in their lowest energy states. This conclusion may be 
represented by the following scheme: 

mZKK{zay{y<rnWTyxc, ^ 2 +] ] 

N^[A:A'(2a)20'<r)2(a'T)n;r<r)2, 20^]* *6'„)+N+(1 j*2j22/, W* 

• Unknown state. 

Turning now to CN, there are three analogous states; these are in order of 
increasing energy 22+, and 22+. From the lowest state of the carbon atom, 

viz., Ij 22 j 22 p 2 ^ and the lowest state of the nitrogen atom, \s^2s^2p\ 
six molecular states can be obtained. One of these is a “2+ and another is 
a 2n state, which may in all probability be correlated with the two 
observed states of the CN molecule. However, whereas with Nt", 
states are possible, one g and one «, there is only one such state for Cri, 
since the two nuclei do not carry equal charges. The upper *2'*' state o ^ 
CN cannot, therefore, be correlated with two atoms in their ground states, 
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and hence one of these must be in a somewhat higher energy state. There 
are two possibilities in this connection; either the carbon atom remains in 
the *Pg state and the nitrogen atom is raised to or the carbon atom is 
excited to while the nitrogen remains in the state. Either of these 
combinations can give rise to a molecular state, but it is difficult to make 
an exact decision between the two possibilities. Utilizing the configuration 
of the upper state derived above, the two alternative correlations may 
be written out in the following form: 

C{\snsnp\ ^Pg) + N{isnsnp\ CN[A^A:(z(r)=0'ff)(w7r)^(A-ff)s = 2 +] 

or 

C{uns2p\ + N{isnsnp\ *s^) -» CN[A:A:(2<7)=0',7)(«*7r)*(.va)s 

In the first case there are four 2s electrons in the separated atoms which are 
correlated with the three electrons ( 2 <r)®(ya) in the molecule; in the second 
case, however, there are only three 2s 
electrons to be correlated with the 
three a electrons in the CN molecule. 

From this point of view the second al- 
ternative is to be preferred; neverthe- 
less, the argument is not convincing, 
for at relatively large internuclear dis- 
tances the difference in binding energy 
of Jftr and y<r electrons is not great. It 
is not impossible, therefore, that as 
the carbon and nitrogen atoms ap- 
proach, one of the 2s atomic electrons 
goes over into a x<r orbital. The es- 
sential point to be noted, at the mo- 
ment, is that whereas the *2^, (’n„) 
and *2^" states of the nitrogen mole- 
cule-ion Nj" may probably, all three, 
be correlated with the same normal 
atomic states, this is not true for the 
isoelectronic molecule CN; for the 
latter, the two lower states are cor- 
related with the same atomic state, 
but the upper *2+ state must be connected with one normal and one ex- 
cited atom. The potential energy curves for Nt and CN, which summarize 
the foregoing discussion, are given in Fig. 32. 

Like CN and Nj", the isoelectronic systems NO and Ot possess analogous 
electronic states, but exhibit differences in the correlations with the respec- 
tive atomic states on dissociation. As in the case just considered, the two 
nuclei of Ot are identical, and so combination of a normal oxygen atom with 
a normal oxygen atom-ion can give two molecular *n states of Oj", one with 








IstcTDOcleax DiAtane^ 

Fic. 32. Potential energy curves 
for and CN 
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g and the other with u symmetry. The combination of normal oxygen and 
normal nitrogen atoms, however, can give only one state, since the nuclei 
are now different. The upper observed state of nitric oxide must there- 
fore dissociate into one normal atom and one in a somewhat higher energy 
state; the latter is probably the nitrogen atom, for N(“D) and 0(*P) 
represent the lowest pair of atoms capable of giving a second state of 
nitric oxide. 

44b. The Oxygen Molecule. — The oxygen molecule has two electrons 
more than the nitrogen molecule, and these will presumably enter the next 
shell, i.e., v-n-y so that plausible structures of the molecule would be 

KK{zay(j<T)^(xi7y{wTry{v7ry or KK(zay{yay(tviryix<r)Kvry. 

The only difference between these alternatives is in the interchange of the 
relative positions of the tt»7r and x<t groups; in contradistinction to what was 
observed with the nitrogen molecule, it appears that for the oxygen molecule 
the former configuration is to be preferred. In either case, the electronic 
state of the oxygen molecule would be determined by two equivalent or 
electrons, all the others being in closed shells. According to Table XVI, 
two such electrons should give rise to the states ‘S'*", *2“ and *A; since the 
proposed configuration would involve an even number of u electrons, these 
states should all have g symmetry. The choice between the three possibili- 
ties is facilitated by two considerations; first, the state of highest multiplicity, 
i.e., , is probably the lowest energy state and hence represents normal 

molecular oxygen. In the second place, the fact that the normal oxygen 
molecule is paramagnetic means that the resultant spin vector of the whole 
molecule is not zero. The closed groups cannot contribute to the spin, and 
so it is at once evident that the two vir electrons must have parallel spins; 
the resultant spin quantum number is thus unity, i.e., + ^ 
multiplicity of the normal state of the oxygen molecule must be three. It 
follows, therefore, that the proposed configurations lead to a ’SJ" ground 
state for molecular oxygen, and this is actually the case. The other two 
states, and ^2^, arising from the same electronic configuration, are also 
known; they occur in the order given, with energies slightly above that of 
the ®27 state. 

In addition to the three low-lying states just mentioned, there is a much 
higher *2^ excited state of the oxygen molecule. A reasonable structure for 
a level of this type would be 

KK{zffy{yffy(x<Ty(wiry{vTryy ^2,r, 

one of the wv electrons being raised to the vw level. Five other states could 
arise from this same configuration, i.e., outside closed shells, but 
of these are probably unstable states^ with the possible exception of i ^ 
state to which reference will be made below. 

Two normal oxygen atoms, Uns^p^ are capable of yielding eight^n 
molecular states (cf. Table XV), among them being *27, and 
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are the three lowest states of the normal oxygen molecule, and also the ’2^* 
excited state, mentioned at the end of the preceding paragraph. It is 
probable, therefore, that all these molecular states give normal ^Pg atoms on 
dissociation; thus. 


The other excited state, » corresponding to the same electronic configura- 
tion as the *2^ state, cannot, however, be derived from two ^Pg atoms. By 
raising the energy of one of the oxygen atoms to the slightly higher, me- 
tastable state, a molecular *27 state becomes possible (cf. Table XIV). 
A reasonable correlation is therefore 

02[/CX(z(r)Hy<r)*(x<r)2(a;7r)*(t;7r)», * 27 ]-» 0 (U* 2 j 22 p% >D„) + 0(U*2j*2/.S 

44c. The Oxygen Molecule-Ion. — The lowest state of the oxygen 
molecule-ion is a regular *11^ term, and this would result from a single t 
electron apart from closed shells. The loss of one relatively loosely held 
inr electron from a normal oxygen molecule would provide such a configura- 
tion for Oti viz., 

KK{zay{y(iy{xay{wiryvTey 

On the other hand, if one of the ivir electrons is removed from the oxygen 
molecule, thus, 

KK{zijy{ycy{xijy{wir)\vir)\ 

the states *n„(3), and *4>u of excited Ot could result, since the electrons 
outside closed shells are ir*T* (cf. Table XVI). One of the three *I1„ states 
is known, but the others have not been detected. A third type of configura- 
tion for Ott leading to higher energy states, would be 

KK(z<Ty{ycy(xtr){WTr)*(viryy 

and the three electrons air* outside closed shells could lead to *2^, * 27 , *27 
and molecular terms. None of these states is known with certainty, 
but it has been suggested that the bands appearing in the visible spectrum 
of the oxygen molecule-ion may be due to the transition *27 —*• ‘Hu, the 
latter being derived from the t*t* electronic configuration. 

The lowest state of the oxygen atom-ion O'", 1/*2 j* 2/)*, will probably be 
*St,j like the nitrogen atom, and combination of this with a normal oxygen 
atom, *Pgy should yield twelve molecular states, among them being the 
observed *11, and *IIu states, mentioned above, and also the possible *n„ 
state. The *27 term, however, could not arise from this combination, but 
it would be one of the states resulting from the union of a normal oxygen 
atom-ion with an oxygen atom in the metastablc ‘D, state. The 


3V + 

Wtt J 


■0(U*2j*2p*, ^Pg)-\-0{\snP2p\ ^Pg) 
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dissociation correlations of the various states of the oxygen molecule-ion 
may thus be represented as follows: 


OtZ_KK{zcy{ycy{xcy{wTrYvTry 

' K K{z<Ty{yay{xay{wTy{vTryY^u * 

Ot[[A'A.’(2<r)-(y<T)-(A’<T)(t:J7r)^(y7r)’^, 7. * 


*o^{\snsnp\*Su)-\-0{}jnsnpu*p,) 
■o^i\snsnp\ *Su)+o{\snsnp*yD,) 


• Unknown states* 


44d. Structures of Other Diatomic Molecules. — The addition of two 
more electrons to the configuration of the oxygen molecule should yield that 
of the normal fluorine molecule; it is to be expected that these electrons will 
complete the vir shell; thus 

F2[A'A-(2<r)^(_ya)-(jf(T)®(u;7ry(mr)S 

With all the shells complete, and an even number of u electrons, the state 
should be '2^, in agreement with observations on the ground state of halogen 
molecules in general. The normal fluorine atom is in a state, and com- 
bination of two such identical atoms will give a ‘2^ molecular state, m 
addition to others. 

If twenty electrons were added to a system of two neon nuclei, the 
resulting electronic configuration 


KK{z<Ty{yay{x(ry{wKY{vTry{u<Ty 

should represent the structure of the Ne* molecule. Since the nuclei never 
approach one another closely, the electron groups are virtually those of the 
separated atoms, retaining their n and / quantum numbers. The configura- 
tion might thus be written more explicitly as 


KK{<Ta2sy{<Tjisy{(To2py{irjipY{ifo2pY{<Tjipyi 


or sometimes simply as KKLL^ implying completed K and L shells of both 
atoms with only slight modification of the atomic orbitals. It will be seen 
later that the cjlp, Vg2py and other electrons lead to very strong repulsion 
between atoms; it is for this reason that no stable Nej molecule is known. 
If it did exist, its ground state would be since it would consist of close 


electronic shells only. 

In their ground states, at least, molecules containing atoms in the hig cr 
series of the periodic system have electronic configurations which are exac y 
analogous to those of their lower homologues. For example, the structur 
of S 2 is similar to that of O 2 ; thus. 


where the letters KKLL stand for the twenty electrons, as in the 
thetical Ne 2 molecule, which are virtually unmodified 2^’ and 2p c 
trons of the two sulfur atoms making up the S 2 molecule. Apart from t cs 
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shells, the electronic arrangement is the same as that for the oxygen molecule, 
but it must be borne in mind that the letters z, y, r, etc., do not stand for 
the same quantum numbers as before; they now represent the corresponding 
series of electrons with a higher value of the principal quantum number. 
Thus 2(7, y<r, ;f<r, etc., imply modified <ru3j, etc., electrons; in each 
case the value of n has been changed from 2 to 3. In exactly the same 
manner, the configurations of Pa and Cla are analogous to those of Na and 
Fa, respectively. The structures of the isoelectronic molecules CS, PN 
and SiO, all of which have *2+ ground states, are similar to those of their 
homologues CO and Na; thus, 

KKL{zcy{ycy{v;i,y{xa)\ > 2 +. 

One of the atoms, namely C, N or O, of each molecule, is in the first series, 
while the other, S, P or Si, is in the second series of the periodic classification; 
the electrons that are virtually unaffected in molecule formation are thus 
the K and KL groups, respectively, as shown. 

Although the ground state of homologous molecules are generally the 
same, slight differences may occur in the order of the excited states. 'This 
is not surprising, for the wv and xc electrons are almost equally strongly 
bound. While in one molecule less energy is required to raise a wir electron 
to a higher level, in the homologue it may be easier to raise one from the xtr 
group. The first excited states will then be different and have different 
configurations in the two cases. Where definite results are available they 
can be explained without serious difficulty. 

Correlation Diagrams 

45a. Construction of Correlation Diagrams. — In the foregoing discussion 
the remarks concerning the stabilities of the various molecular states have 
been general in nature, but more precise information can be obtained by 
means of the important correlation diagrams developed mainly by Hund * 
and by Mulliken.^® In these diagrams the state of an electron in the sepa- 
rated atoms is correlated with that in the united atom, as the nuclei of the 
former are brought closer together until they coalesce. The construction 
of these diagrams is based partly on theoretical deductions, and partly on 
empirical facts derived from a study of molecular spectra. 

It was seen in Section 18a that when the electron eigenfunction in the 
hydrogen molecule-ion is symmetric, a stable state of this ion is possible, 
but when it is antisymmetric a repulsive state results (Fig. 33). In view 
of the definition of g and u symmetry character, it is evident that the sym- 
metric electron orbital must have the g property while the antisymmetric 
orbital has the u character The 1/ electron of the hydrogen atom conse- 
quently becomes Cgls as the two hydrogen nuclei are brought closer to form 
the stable state (*2^’) of the hydrogen molecule-ion; similarly, in the forma- 

• Hund, ref. 4. 

** Mulliken, ref. 1; tee aUo, Herxberg, ref. 1; Van Vleck and Sherman, ref. 1. 
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tion of the unstable (-2^) state the electron orbital becomes As the 

nuclei come still closer together, the lower energy tigls orbital will, in all 
probability, pass over into the \sff state; this is the lowest possible orbital, 
becoming a orbital of the united atom. The higher energy (TmIx electron, 
however, cannot enter an s, orbital in the united atom because of its u 

symmetry; it must, therefore, pass into a 
2p<r and finally into a 2p orbital. It may 
consequently be concluded, as shown by Fig. 
33, that the ls<r orbital is associated with a 
decrease in potential energy, i.e., attraction, 
whereas the 2pff orbital leads to an increase 
of potential energy, i.e., repulsion, when 
formed from a Ir orbital in the separated 
atom. 

Suppose now that the two hydrogen nuclei 
are brought so close together that they fuse; 
the result in an atomic helium ion He**. 
The Ijff, that is state of the hydrogen 
molecule-ion can give rise only to the 
state of the helium atom-ion, with a Ir elec- 
tron; this would be the stable, low energy, 
state of the ion. The 2/)<r, that is *21,, state 
of will, however, be correlated with a *o« 
state of He*" having a 2p electron; this womd 
represent a much higher energy state. It is possible, therefore, to draw the 
correlation diagram for the case under consideration, as shown in Fig. 34* 
this diagram the ordinates are, qualitatively, potential energies, apart fw'*' 
the effect of nuclear repulsion, and the abscissae give the internuclear dis- 
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Fio. 34. Correlation diagram for 


tances. The left-hand side represents the united atom, and the right- 
side corresponds to the separated atoms. Except at these two extremes, 
horizontal lines have no real significance, for the transitions are 
gradual. Between the portions marked Cgls (at the right) and \so 
left), and between (at the right) and 2pff (at the left), the qu*** 
numbers lose their significance, as explained previously. 
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The Steady decrease in potential energy, as the electron of the sys- 
tem with moderatdy separated hydrogen nuclei passes over into a Is electron 
of the united atom He+, indicates that, in accordance with the wave me- 
chanical calculations (Fig. 33), the Ijff electron exerts an appreciable effect 
m binding together the two nuclei in the hydrogen molecule-ion On 

the other hand, the almost horizontal trend of the correlation line 
implies, again in agreement with calculation, that the 2p<r electron has a 
repulsive, rather than a binding, influence. It should be noted that the 
effect of nuclear repulsion has been excluded from Fig. 34, because this 
would make all the potential energy curves rise sharply as the nuclei are 
brought close together. Consequently, a line with a horizontal or slightly 
downward trend, in going from right to left, actually implies a state of 
repulsion. 

The information derived from Fig. 34 forms the basis of the extended 
correlation diagrams which attempt to depict the behavior of electrons with 
higher principal quantum numbers. In the construction of these diagrams 
it is postulated that the quantum number X remains unchanged, and for a 
molecule with identically charged nuclei, the g ot u symmetry character of 
the electron is retained. (It will be recalled that in the united atom, s and 
electrons have the u property, whereas p and / electrons have the g sym- 
metry.) It will be seen that these conditions are satished in Fig. 34. 
Further, correlation curves for electrons with different values of X can cross 
one another, but curves for the same value of X, e.g., both a or both x elec- 
trons, cannot cross unless one has g character and the other u character. 
In other words, the potential energy curves for two or two Vu electrons 
cannot intersect, but a curve can cross a Cu curve; a <Tg curve may, how- 
ever, cross either or Tw, because the X values are different. The reason 


for the nonintersection is that at the hypothetical crossing point for identical 
X and j (or k), resonance causes the potential curves to spread apart. This 
is a phenomenon of general occurrence in connection with the question of 
crossing of potential energy curves of electrons (or electronic systems) in 
certain analogous states (cf. Fig. 38). 

Calculations show that for the same value of n and /, the cg level is 
below i.e., <r,2j is below v«2r, but is below Wg i.e., Xo2^ is below iTglp 
(cf. Section 40b), at least for relatively large internuclea? distances. On 
the other hand, empirical data, derived from band spectra, show that the 
ffg2p orbital is below T«2p; a similar relationship holds for the corresponding 
3p electrons. It is well known, of course, that the binding energy of atomic 
aectrons decreases in the order Ij, 2 j, 2/>, 3j, etc., and this fact is utilized 
in establishing, more or less empirically, the positions of the extreme right 
and extreme left of the correlation diagrams. The correlations are made 
between the lowest possible levels, taking into consideration the limitations 
expressed in the preceding paragraph. The results obtained for diatomic 
molecules, along the lines inaicated, are shown in Figs. 35 and 36; the former 
18 for equally charged nuclei, and the latter are for unlike nuclei. The 
^difference be^een the correlation diagrams arises because of the necessity 
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Fio. 35. Correlation diagram: equally charged nuclei 



Fio. 36. Correlation diagram: unequally charged nuclei 
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for taking into account the g and u character of molecules possessing nuclear 
electrical symmetry. In Fig. 36, for example, it is seen that the correlation 
of the Ub orbital in the separated atom with the 2s orbital in the united 
atom is possible when the nuclei are different, but the corresponding correla- 
tion, viz.. Is to <Tu\s to 2.r cannot occur, when the nuclei carry equal charges, 
because the s orbitals in the united atom have i" symmetry. 

By analogy with the effects of the and electrons in the hydrogen 
molecule-ion, it is supposed that electron levels, or orbitals, that have a 
downward trend in passing from the separated atoms to the united atom, 
that is, from right to left, have a binding effect, whereas those with a hori- 
zontal or upward trend have a repulsive influence. Electrons are thus 
divided roughly into two categories, called bonding and antibonding electrons^ 
respectively, according as the potential energies decrease or increase (or 
remain approximately constant) as the nuclei are brought closer together.” 
An exact division into the two classes is not possible, for the bonding or 
antibonding effect is dependent to some extent on the internuclear distance; 
however, as a general rule the following are bonding electrons: 

Equally charged nuclei: <Tp2j, (<rp2/)?)} fu2/>, <rs3j, 7r„3^ 

Unequally charged nuclei: <t1j, c2sy (a2/*?), irlp, tr'hp. 

The corresponding antibonding electrons are: 

Equally charged nuclei: <rulj, a^u2j, Trglpy cjlpy 

Unequally charged nuclei: <x*\sy a*2sy ir*2/>, a*2p. 

In a stable molecule, the number of bonding electrons may be expected 
to be larger than the nonbonding type; if the reverse is true, or if the numbers 
are equal, the molecule will usually be unstable. In certain circumstances, 
as previously indicated, the innermost electron groups may play no part in 
holding the nuclei together or in causing them to repel each other; these are 
the electrons that have been designated by the letters K and L m the elec- 
tronic configurations. As already mentioned, they are referred to as 
nonbonding electronsy as they have neither bonding nor antibonding effects. 

45b. Applications of Correlation Diagrams: Molecular Hydrogen.— 
Before proceeding to illustrate the use of the correlation diagrams, it may 
be noted that although they give a very satisfactory indication of the elec- 
tronic transitions in molecule formation, they are not always followed 
exactly. Strictly speaking, the correlations are reliable only when there is 
one electron outside closed shells, and although they may be used when two 
or more such electrons are involved, there are instances known of the oc- 
currence of correlations that are apparently not permitted by the ^agrams. 
Reference will be made shortly to one or two cases of this kind. However, 
even in these instances the g and «, and + and symmetry Properties of 
the electronic.state as a whole are preserved, as also are the A and S values 
so that the term type is in accordance with prediction. The correlations 
are therefore applicable to the whole state rather than to the individual 

electrons. 

“ Herzberg, ref. 4; Hund, Z. Physiky 63, 719 (1930). 
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It was seen in Section 42a that the normal (Ua)*, *2^ state of molecular 
hydrogen is derived from two (Tgls (or Ixtr) electrons; since both of these have 
a bonding effect, the stability of the resulting molecule is readily understood. 
On the other hand, the unstable {\s<T){2pa)y *2^ state is derived from one 
ffgU (or lj(r) and one <Tu^s (or Ipa) electron; the former is bonding but the 
latter is antibonding, and so the resulting form of molecular hydrogen would 
not be expected to have any appreciable stability. The qualitative results 

derived in this manner are seen 
to be identical with those 
reached by the method of 
Heitler and London, as de- 
scribed in Chapter III. 

It has been noted previously 
that another state, viz., *2f, 
arises from the configuration 
(lj«r)(2/)(r); this state, however, 
does not dissociate into two 
normal hydrogen atoms, but 
into one normal and one excited 
atom, with either a 2j or a Ip 
electron. Actually, according 
to the correlation diagram in 
Fig. 35, neither of the confi^- 
rations 1j2j or \s2p can give rise 
to {\s<r){2p<7). It is probable 
that the 2s (or 2p) electron be- 
comes 3/>v (or 3j‘cr), but as the 
lower energy orbital 2pa is 
available, the electron passes 
to this level, which it can do 
without either changing the 
symmetry character or the A 
and S values of the molecule. 
Since the 2pc level is not above, 
and may even be below, the 2s 
or 2p level of the separated 
atoms, this orbital is now no longer antibonding. The result is that the *2^ 
state of molecular hydrogen is stable relative to one normal and one excited, 
either or hydrogen atom (Fig. 37), although the >2^ state with the 
same electronic -configuration is unstable with respect to two normal atoms. 
It is a relatively common occurrence for a particular molecular electronic con- 
figuration to represent a system that is unstable with respect to two normal 
atoms, while the same configuration may be stable relative to one or more ex- 
cited atoms. It has been indicated earlier that the state with the highest 
multiplicity, for a given electronic configuration, is the one with the lowest 
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Fio. 37. Potential energy curves of the H, molecule 
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potential energy in its equilibrium state; that this is true in the case under 
consideration is shown by the potential energy diagram in Fig. 37. 

45c. The Diatomic Helium Molecule. — When two normal (b“, ^S) 
helium atoms are brought together there are available four Is electrons; two 
of these will probably enter the lowest available, i.e., o-pb level, and the 
other two will occupy the next, i.e., <r„lj level. Since two Cgls electrons 
have a bonding effect while two <rul/ electrons are antibonding, the helium 
molecule Hea should be unstable relative to two normal helium atoms, as is 
indeed the case. According to the correlation diagram (Fig. 35) the two 
OgXs electrons should go over into (Ira)* and the two c^Xs electrons into 
(2^(y)®, so that the configuration should be {Xs<jy{2poY. In this case, how- 
ever, another factor is introduced by the possible crossing of two curves. 
If two excited helium atoms are brought together, there are avail- 


ec(*S) + He(*S) 



able two OgXs and two Ogls orbitals; these should pass over into the configura- 
tion (lj<r)*(2j(r)S which lies below the level of the configuration {XsaY{2paY 
derived from two normal helium atoms. If there were no interaction the 
two correlation curves should cross, but as both systems represent states, 
resonance occurs and consequently the curves tend to avoid each other, 
as shown in Fig. 38. The result is that the combination of the two normal 
helium atoms gives rise to the (l^<r)*(2j<r)*, *2^ state of the molecule 
He*. On the other hand, the two excited atoms yield the molecule with the 

configuration (lja)*(2/Kr)*, *2^. 

It should be noted that the {XscYilsisy state will be unstable with respect 
to normal helium atoms in spite of the fact that the 2s<t orbitals are often 
bonding; the reason for this is that the electrons occupying these orbitals 
were in the Xs state of the atom, and hence had a much lower potential 
energy than they have in the molecule. The (lja)^(2/i<r)* form of the He* 
molecule will undoubtedly be unstable with respect to normal helium atoms, 
but it may be stable relative to two excited atoms. , ^c■^ 

Combination of a normal (1 j*, helium atom and an excited {Xs2sy d) 
atom gives at large intcrnuclear distances (<TgXsy(<ruXs)(<rg2s), which becomes 
(lj<r)^(2p<r)(2s<r). In this configuration there are three bonding electrons, 
and 2s<r. the latter arising from a 2s orbital, and one antibonding 
electron, 2pir. The molecule He*, which will be in a '2^ state, should thus 
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be Stable with respect to a normal and an excited atom. Spectroscopic 
studies show that a state of this type actually exists. 

In the helium molecule-ion Het there are only three electrons, and these 
must be (<Tplj)'(aulr), which become {\s<ry{2pa) according to the correlation 
diagram; this configuration will represent a *2^ state. In this ion there are 
two bonding \sa electrons and one nonbonding 2pff electron; it is to be 
expected that Het will be stable with respect to a normal helium atom and 
a helium ion. Spectroscopic data confirm this expectation. It is remark- 
able that the absence of one antibonding electron, as compared with the 
normal Hes molecule, makes the Heif ion stable. Attention should be called 
to the fact that the transition of the Ouls orbital to 2sff that occurs in the 
Hee molecule, as shown in Fig. 38, cannot take place in the ion Het because 
the electron would thereby change its u character. In this case, therefore, 
the crossing of the type prohibited in Fig. 38 is permitted. 

45d. Molecules of the First Period. — Examination of the structure of 
the normal nitrogen molecule (Section 43b) shows that it has four nonbond- 
ing (KK) electrons which are virtually unchanged atomic electrons, having 
no appreciable influence on the structure of the molecule. Of the others, 
the eight electrons (z<r)*, {xcY and are bonding, while the (^<r)® elec- 

trons are nonbonding; the net result is thus equivalent to six bonding elec- 
trons. The nitrogen molecule in its ground state is, therefore, very stable 
with respect to two normal nitrogen atoms. The same considerations apply 
to carbon monoxide. 

In their lowest and second lowest states, the isoelectronic systems, BO, 
CO'*’, CN and have seven bonding and two antibonding electrons; hence 
these molecules are relatively stable with respect to the normal atoms, or 
ions, into which they dissociate. The third lowest (second excited) state 
has apparently eight bonding electrons, (z<r)*, (wtt)* and (Ar<r)*, and one anti- 
bonding electron, y<r; considerable stability is, therefore, to be expected, and 
is actually found. It might be imagined, at first sight, that since the net 
number of bonding electrons is seven, compared with five in the other states, 
that the energy required for the dissociation would be greater in the former 
than in the latter. The difference between the heats of dissociation is not 
large, but the values are certainly not in the expected order. One reason 
for this, which must always be borne in mind, is that the bonding and anti- 
bonding powers of electrons vary with the distance between the nuclei. 
The x<T electrons, for example, are never very strongly bonding, and may 
actually have some antibonding effect at small internuclear distances; at 
the same time the repulsive influence of y<r electrons may increase. It is 
thus possible for the second excited states of the molecules BO, CO+, CN 
and Nj" to have smaller dissociation energies than the lower states, despite 
the fact that the former apparently possess a larger net number of bonding 
electrons. 

In passing from molecular nitrogen to molecular oxygen, two wr elec- 
trons are added; these are antibonding at nearly all internuclear distances, 
and so the oxygen molecule has eight bonding electrons and four anti- 
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bonding electrons. The excess of the former accounts for the great stability 
of the oxygen molecule in its normal (* 27 ) state. In the excited (®2« ) state, 
the bonding electrons are decreased by one (wir), while the antibonding 
electrons (utt) are increased by the same number. The energy of dissociation 
in this state is therefore much less than in the normal state, in spite of some 
compensation due to the fact that an excited atom results in the former case. 

It has been seen in Section 44c that the formation of the ground state of 
the ion Ot may be regarded as being due to the loss of a vir electron from 
the normal oxygen molecule. In this event, the ion should possess 
eight bonding electrons, as does the molecule, but one fewer, namely three, 
antibonding electrons, leaving an excess of 6ve bonding electrons in the ion. 
The energy required to dissociate the oxygen molecule-ion into an oxygen 
atom and an atomic oxygen ion, in their ground states, should be greater 
than that required to break up the oxygen molecule into two normal atoms. 
This has been found to be the case, as will be seen shortly. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that the correlation scheme does 
not apply to hydrides; the electronic structures of these substances have 
been already considered in Section 42. 

4Se. Bonding Electrons and Valence.— It has been suggested by Hei^- 
berg (1929) that the ordinary chemical valence of a bond is equal to the 
number of pairs of bonding electrons in excess of the number of pairs of 
antibonding electrons. Further, the difference in these two numbers may 
be regarded as an approximate measure of 

gestions may be tested by means of the data m Table XVII, which refer to 


TABLE XVn. VALENCE AND BONDING AND ANTIBONDINO ELECTRON PAIRS 


Molecule 

CO 

N, 

NJ- 

NO 

Ot 

O. 

H, 


Bonding 

Pairs 

4 

4 

n 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 


Antibonding 

Pairs 


Difference 

3 

3 

2 | 

2J 

2J 

2 

1 

4 


Chemical 

Valence 

3 

3 


Heat of 
Dissociation 

9.14 e.v. 

7 38 
6.3S 
5.29 

6.48 
5.08 

4.48 
2.65 


the lowest energy states of a number of diatomic molecules and ■ Jhe 
results for the hydrogen molecule and the hydrogen molecule-ion although 
these substances contain no antibonding electrons, are also included in the 

table for purposes of comparison. , , ,• j . t, 

It is seen that the difference between the bonding and ^ 

is equal to the number of ordinary valence bonds in the molecules concerned 
where the valence is known. The bonding between carbon oxygen m 

carbon monoxide is equivalent to a triple bond, m agree bonded 

modern chemical formulation as involving resonance between double bonded 

and triple bonded configurations. In nitric oxide the nitrogen and oxygen 
atoms are held together by the equivalent of two and one-half valence 
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bonds; this is in harmony with the suggestion that in this compound there 
are two normal (two-electron) bonds and one three-electron bond with the 
bonding power of a single-electron bond.** 

For molecules involving similar electron groups, such as Na, Oa, 
and O^, the heat of dissociation is approximately proportional to the differ- 
ence between the numbers of bonding and antibonding pairs. The pro- 
portionality is not so good when Oa is compared with Ha, but it must be 
remembered that electrons with different principal quantum numbers are 
involved. When comparing Ha with H^, however, the rough proportion- 
ality between heat of dissociation and the excess of bonding pairs is again 
apparent. It is obvious, of course, that the generalization concerning bond 
strengths is meant to serve only as an approximate guide, for the bonding 
effects of different pairs of electrons are not necessarily equal, and neither will 
their influence be compensated exactly by the effect of the antibonding pairs. 

“Pauling, J. Am. Chtm. Soc., 53, 3225 (1931). 
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Generalized Coordinates in Phase Space 




46a. Introduction. — The function of statistical mechanics in the field of 
physical science is analogous to that of statistics as applied ^ biological 
phenomena. Although the behavior of any one individual cannot be fore- 
toldTTtTs nevertheless posable to predi^ the average properties, in the sta- 
tistical sense, of a considerable number of such indiyiduafs. If the positions 
and velocities of all the molecules in a given volume of gas were known, it 
should be possible, in principle, to determine their future behavior by apply- 
ing the familiar laws of mechanics. Nevertheless, because of the "iTrge 
number of such molecules present in the volume of gas, the calculations 
would prove to be insuperably difficult. Of course, in actual practice the 
position and velocity of e^ch of the gas' molecules cannot be known, yet by 
applying the methods of statistical mechanics, the average, or most probable, 
behavior of a given system containing a large number of these molecules can 
be predicted. Essentially the methods of statistical mechanics involve the 
application of the fundamental laws of mechanics to ^sterns wjiich are_so 
complex that the practical application of those laws in detail to the com- 
ponent parts of the system would be quite out of the question. Statistical 
mechanics thus makes it possible to obtain information concerning the 
erties of a system without the necessity of a too intimate knowledge of the 
characteristics of the component parts of the system. 

In the realm of physical observation it is customary to take a number ot 
measurements of an ob:ervable quantity, and then to derive from these the 
Weighted average or most probable value of the given quantity. The same 
principle is applied in statistical mechanics. Instead of attempting to con- 
sider the behavior of a single system, it is the practice to study a collection 
of a large number of such systems, generally referred to as ensemble oj 
systems. All the members of the ensemble will have the same structure ; 
in other words, they must be identical with respect to such properties as the 
size and shape of the containing vessel, the number of molecules, total 
energy, etc. However, the systems will be distributed over a range ot 
states, i.e., they difer in phase; that is to say, the coordinates and velocities 
of the molecules differ from one system to another. Although the e avior 
of any one sample cannot be predicted, it is nevertheless possi e to raw 
conclusions concerning the statistical behavior of the whole ensem e, an 


1 Fowler, "Sutistical Mechanics”; Fowler and Guggei^eim, ‘'Sudid^ Tl^^^a ; 

KenDard,“KmericThcoryofGa3es";MayerandMayef,‘SuasocalMechaiiics .Tolman, The 

Prindplea of Stadidcal Mechanics.” 
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hence as to the probable behavior of the single system of interest. It should 
be emphasized that statistical mechanics cannot provide information regard- 
ing the actual behavior of this system ; it merely indicates what situation has 
the greatest probability. However, if the number of systems in the ensemble 
is very large, the difference between the most probable behavior and that 
actually observed will be quite negligible. Of course, a certain number of 
systems will have properties that differ from the statistical average, but this 
number is very low, and the probability of their being encountered is 
extremely small. 

In the treatment which follows it will be assumed, in the first place, that 
the laws of classical mechanics apply to the movement of the molecules. 
Later, such modifications as are made necessary by quantum mechanics will 
be considered, and it will be shown that under conditions of general interest 
to chemists the changes are negligible. The introduction of the quantum 
theory of energy, however, leading to the development of quantum statistical 
mechanics, has had important consequences; one of the greatest triumphs 
has been the calculation of thermodynamic quantities of elements and 
molecules fromispectroscopic data. 

46b. ^hafes^^ace. — According to classical mechanics the state of a sys- 
tem at ahysSime may be completely defined by specifying the positions and 
velocities of all its component parts. The position of a single atom can be 
defined by three cartesian coordinates .v, y, z, and the magnitude and direc- 
tion of its velocity can be stated in terms of the velocity components i, y, «• 
In general, if/coordinates are required to indicate the position at any instant 
of all parts of a system, consisting perhaps of a very large number of mole- 
cules, it will be necessary to specify, in addition,/ velocity components, in 
order that the system may be defined completely. The system is then said 
to possess / oj jreedom. It will be apparent, of course, that in con- 

sidering the position of a point in space, the definition is not restricted to 
the use of three cartesian coordinates; any appropriate coordinates may be 
chosen according to circumstances, but it is always true that three inde- 
pendent coordinates, using the term in a general sense, are necessary. 
Similarly, when the system has / degrees of freedom, the position can be 
defined by means J generalized coordinates^ which may be represented by 

yi» ?2, ^3, . . ., ?/. 

Corresponding to these coordinates there are / generalized velocities Qu Qh 
p, ...» py but for reasons which will be made clear shortly, it is the practice 
in statistical mechanics to employ momenta in place of velocities; thus, the 
/ generalized momenta, necessary to specify the motions of all the component 
parts of the system under consideration, are 

pii pit pit • ipf- 

In order to facilitate the application of the laws of mechanics to all parts 
of a system simultaneously, it is convenient to invent a scheme which can 
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be used to represent the state (or phase) of each system in an ensemble, as 
well as the condition of the whole ensemble. This can be done by imagining 
a conceptual euclidean space having If dimensions; this space, known as 
phase space or y-space, is supposed to have 2/ rectangular axes, one for each 
of the f generalized coordinates, qtt . . ■ , ?/> and one for each of the corre- 
spending momenta, pu p,,.--, ?/• It is thus possible to define completely 
the instantaneous state of any system of/ degrees of freedom by means of a 
representative point, called a phase point, in this 2/-dimensional hyperspace. 
The changes in phase, i.e., of the coordinates and momenta, of the system 
can then be represented by a trajectory in ph^e space. In this space the 
ensemble of systems appears as a ‘‘dust cloud," consisting of a large number 
of points, and its behavior in the course of time is associated with the 

streaming motion of the cloud. 

46c Density of Distribution in Phase Space.— In an ensemble of systems 
there is no need to distinguish between the individual systems, for in sta- 
tistical mechanics the essential interest lies in the numbers of systems to be 
found in different states, that is, in different regions of the y-space, at any 
given time. Hence, the condition of an ensemble can be suitably dwcribed 
fn terms of the density with which the representative (phase) points are 
distributed in the y-space. It should be noted that by supposing the en- 
semblc to contain a very large number of members, there is ^ 
continuous, rather than a discontinuous, change in the number of systerns 
in passing from one region of y-space to another. The density of the points 
in the y-spacc can thus be treated as a continuous function. ..... 

In an ensemble possessing/ degrees of freedom, the density of distribu- 
tion p of the phase points is a function of the 2/ coordinates and momenta, 
viz., ?i, yi, - . . , g/fpu pty y Vu corresponding to the 2/ axes in ^e y-space. 
It is also a function of the time /, since the movement of the phase points, 
corresponding to changes in coordinates and momenta, will result ^hangw 
of the distribution density at any given point. It is possible to write, 

therefore, . riA n 

P “ p(yi» •••»?/» Pi* • • • > Pt* ^ / 

or, in brief, 21 

The significance of the quantity p is that it is a measure of the number of 
systems that arc to be found at a given point represented by yi, . . . , y/, 
Pi , P/» or more exactly, in a given infinitesimally small region of the 
^ soace This region is one in which the coordinates lie between and 
r+ and qr + 5y/, and the momenta between 

p, and + 6p..p^ and />, + «P» • - *ndp/ + and >iypervolumc 
will be • • • iq/6pvSpt • ' * ^Pfi product of this volume by the density 

p gives the number of systems SN lying in the specified region, viz., 

= pa^i • ■ • 6q/6pi • • ■ 6pf. (^-5) 

As noted above, the total number of systems in the ensemble is so large that 
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p and 6N can be considered to change continuously in passing from one 
region of y-space to another. 

46d. LiouviUe*s Theorem. — It is of primary importance in the further 
development of statistical mechanics to know how the density p changes 
with time, and for this purpose use is made of a mathematical theorem first 
propounded by Liouville (1838) in another connection. It may be noted, 
incidentally, that it is in relation to the derivation of the rate of change of 
density with time, that the principles of classical mechanics are introduced 
into the statistical treatment of an ensemble of systems. 

Consider the small element of hypervolume • -Stj/Spi- • -Spf situated 
at the point whose coordinates are yi, . . 5 -/, pi, ...ypf in the y-space; the 

number SN of phase points in this element is given by equation (46.3). As 
a result of movements of these points in the y-space, there will be, in general, 
a change in this number with time. This change will occur if the number 
of phase points entering the volume through any “face” is different from 
the number leaving the opposite "face.” Consider two faces normal to the 
q\ axis with coordinates q\ and q\ + hq\\ the number of phase points entering 
the former face in unit time will be 


pqibq^ • • • bq/6px • • • bp/y 

where qi is the component of velocity, in the direction of the qi axis, of 
representative points atyi, In exactly the same manner, 

the number of phase points leaving the opposite face is seen to be 



Subtraction of the latter expression from the former gives the rate of change 
in the number of phase points bN in the element of hypervolume, i.e., 
d{bN)ldty as far as the q\ coordinate is concerned; neglecting second order 
differentials, this difference is 



For the^i coordinate, there will be a similar expression 




^q/bp\ • • • bp/y 


and summing all the terms for the / coordinates and the / momenta, it 

follows that the total rate of change in the number of representative points 
in the given element of y-space is 


d{bN) 

di 




+ 


(dy. "*■ dpi P*)} ■ ■ ■ ^Pf' 



generalized coordinates in phase space 
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The Hamiltonian (or canonical) equations of motion, derived from 
classical mechanics, are 

5 , = ^ and P<=-|7. 

dpi 

where H represents the Hamiltonian function, i.e., the total energy expressed 
as a function of the ;>’s and y’s. These equations may be applied to the 
motion of the representative point m the 2/-dimenslonal hyperspace, and 
as a result a considerable simplification of equation (46.4) is possible. Since 
the order of differentiation is immaterial, it follows, from the equations 
(46.5), by taking the derivative of 4- with respect to y;, and of Pi with 

respect to p.-, that ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dqi dpi dqidp 

or 


i\dqi 


dpi 
dp 


dpi) 


0. 


Introduction of this result into equation (46.41 then leads to the cancella tion 
of the term in the first set of parentheses on the nght-hand side. I! the re- 
sultant expression is now divided through by the volume Syr • -Sy/Sp,- • -Sp,, 
there will be obtained, according to equation (46.3), the rate of change of 
density, i.e., Sp/ar, at the point under consideration; thus 




a//,. 




dp 

dqi 




dp .\ 


(46.6) 


A-; already seen, the density p is a function of y, p and ^ since the point at 
which the rate of change of density is being observed ^ one, i t follows 
that all the coordinates in the -r-space are fixed. The use of P^'^l 
differential notation on the left-hand side of equation (46.6) is consequently 

^“^The^relationship, equation (46.6), giving the rate of change of density at 
a fixed point in the y-space is generally known as Liouville s theorem, as 
applied to the problems of statistical mechanics. By a slight rearrangemen , 

equation (46.6) becomes 


( 


dp\ 1 ^ • _L 

dt J,.P i dqi 


^ dp . 


= 0 , 


(46.7) 


in which the first term, as just seen, gives the rate of change of 

when all the and y’s are fixed. Remembering that ffi is really dqjdf, 

and that ^i is 3p./3r, it is apparent that the second and 

equation (46.7) give Sp/d/, for constant p, and for constant y. respe >, 
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The sum of the three terms on the left-hand side of equation (46.7) is thus 
equal to the total rate of chanp of density m the vicinity of a moving point- 

to write® Po^ible 


^ = 0 
dt 


(46.8) 


The rate of change of density in the immediate vicinity of any given phase 
point as It moves through y-space is thus zero. This important conclusion 
reached from Liouville s theorem, has been called the principle of tl^ 

conservation of density in phase. r r J 

The result of equation (46.8) can be used to derive another fundamental 

rii-b'‘'’K '"’Thames. Consider a region in y-space Xh, 

^though finite, IS small enough for the density „ to be treated as uniform 

sentaritriDhas^ ' hypervolume of the region is Jr, the number iN of repre- 
sentative (phase) points m this region will be given by 


(46.9) 


(46.10) 


iN = p&v. 

On differentiating this expression with respect to /, it is seen that 

^(^^ d{iv) 

dt ~ dt ” -TT ■ 

LmaneX° d«erm- ' h' °f ‘he region under consideration are 

furSce then nOO "igmaHy o" ‘h<= 

fh^poin^s inXX"^"* a sort of continu®ous thin sWn by which il! 
sentfa dernite /v P^ase point repre- 

mult iraV Vemam’c'''" P-"‘* region sXd 

( 46 . 10 ) becomes consequently, d{SJ^/dt is zero, and equation 




0 . 


(46.11) 


According to equation (46.8), dp{dt is zero, and hence 



= 0 , 


(46.12) 


of tL regll n "***■’80 with timl The shap, 

to changes Xhase 07 . 1 “"''*^"*^ ‘““mtion, correspondin, 

the hypXticar-skin” 

proved strictlv forasmeili Although this result wai 

* * *^^®*°*' density, it is possible to extend 
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it to any region, for the latter may be regarded as made up of a number of 
small regions. The conclusion expressed in equation (46.12), of the con- 
stancy of the volume of any extension in 7 -space, has been called the 

principle of the conservation of extension in phase, , . . , 

It may be pointed out here that the simple fundamental principles, 
concerning the constancy of density and of extension in phase, depend en- 
tirely on the choice of generalized coordinates and momenta as the axes for 
the phase ( 7 ) space. If velocities had been chosen instead of m^enta, the 
conclusions reached would have been much more complex. This is the 
reason, referred to previously, for the choice of coordinates and momenta 
as the means of representing the state of a system. 

46e. Statistical Equilibrium.— An ensemble is said to be \n statistical 
equilibrium when the probabilities of finding the phase points m the various 
rLions of the y-space are independent of time. Under these conditions the 
average values of the properties of the system in the ensemble also do not 
change with time. Ensembles in statistical equilibrium are thus of par- 
ticular significance to chemistry. ... • 1 ; 

Expressed in mathematical terms, for an ensemble in statistical equi- 
librium, the density p would be independent of time at all points in the 

7-space; that is, 

(46.13) 


(^Jt) =0 

A., 


for all values of a and p. The problem of interest is to find what function 
D must be in order to satisfy the condition represented by equation (46.13) 
Actually several different functions, corresponding to different types of 
ensemble, are possible. In the type which will be einployed in the Present 
treatment the^density p will be taken as a function of some property of the 
modon of the systems, e.g.. the energy; representmg th.s property by o. 

the density can be expressed as 

P *= p(a)> 

and hence the Liouville theorem, equation (46.6), takes the form 

da 


\dt )t.v da^\dqi 


ii + 


dp 


-v)- 


(46.14) 


The orooerty a is one which is a function of the coordinates and 

but the value for any given system would not change w.th time, i.e., doclJl 

U zero! hence, from equation (46.14), it is possible to write 

r<!;irdin«« t t&ral moTon which 
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such points may undergo. It is thus possible to combine equations (46.14) 
and (46.15), with the result 



and since the position of the fixed point, represented by <j and />, has not 
been specified, this relationship will hold for any point in the r-space. This 
is just the condition for statistical equilibrium expressed by equation (46.13), 
and hence it is evident that if the density p is a function of some property 
of the motion of the systems that is independent of time, the ensemble of 
systems will be in statistical equilibrium. 

46f. The Microcanonical Ensemble. — A particular type of ensemble that 
is especially useful for present purposes, and satisfies the necessary conditions 
for statistical equilibrium, is that known as the microcanonical ensemble. 
For the so-called conservative systems^ which are those most frequently en- 
countered, the energy is a property of the motion; hence, for such systems 
an ensemble, with the density p distributed as any function of the energy 
£, would be in statistical equilibrium. In the microcanonical ensemble, 
the density is taken as equal to zero for all values of the energy except those 
lying in a particular narrow range from £ to £ + 6E; that is to say, for 
the microcanonical ensemble 

p = constant, in the range £ to £ + 6 £ 

p = zero, outside this range. 

Since the density is a function of the energy in ensembles of this type, it is 
apparent that they will be in statistical equilibrium. The most probable 
or average values of the properties which are predicted for any system 
belonging to a microcanonical ensemble will thus not vary with time. A 
microcanonical ensemble can consequently be considered as representing a 
system which is apparently in a steady condition, at least when examined 

macroscopically so that the behavior of the individual molecules is not 
observed. 

It may be remarked that the points of constant energy lie on a definite 
surface in 7 -space. It follows, therefore, that the phase points representing 
a microcanonical ensemble must all occur in the narrow shell lying between 
the two surfaces corresponding to the constant energies £ and £ + 5 £- In 
this shell the density is constant, and hence the distribution of phase points 
is uniform; according to Liouville’s theorem, it remains so at all times. 

Equal Probabilities. — So far in the development of the 
statistic mechanics, the methods used have been based essentially on the 
principles of classical mechanics. In order to go further, however, in the 
application to molecular systems, it is necessary to introduce a postulate of 
some kind. Such a postulate will be incapable of direct proof, but it must 
be one that, at least, appears to be reasonable in character. The ultimate 
justification of the postulate will be found in the agreement between experi- 
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mental observations and the predictions made with its aid. It must be 
realized that the necessity for this postulate is not to be ascribed to any 
inadequacy in the principles of mechanics that have been employed; it must 
be attributed, rather, to the incompleteness of the knowledge concerning 
the systems under consideration. In all applications of statistical me- 
chanics, whether they be associated with mechanical or other problems, there 
must be available some information relative to the “weighting”of different 
states or individual occurrences. It is in connection with this weighting, 
or a priori probabilityy that the postulate, to be described below, will be made. 

In the early discussions of statistical mechanics there was proposed what 
became known as the ergodic hypothesis of Boltzmann, or the postulate of 
the continuity of path of Maxwell. According to these assumptions, it was 
supposed that the phase point of any isolated system would pass in turn 
through every point compatible with the energy of the system, before re- 
turning to its original position in y-space. The essential consequence of 
this postulate is that the probability of any given system being in a specified 
state, at a random instant of time, would be identical with the probability 
of a system, chosen at random from the appropriate ensemble, being in that 
same state. In other words, the average property of a system at any instant 


of time would be the same as the ensemble average. Since the property 
observed experimentally is really a time average, it follows, according to the 
ergodic hypothesis, that the ensemble average for a given property, as 
derived from statistical mechanics, should correspond to the observed value. 

There are many reasons for regarding the ergodic hypothesis in its 
original form as unsatisfactory, in spite of the fact that it leads to correct 
results. In recent years, therefore, a postulate known as the hypothesis of 
equal a priori probabilities for different regions in the phase space has been 
proposed. It is assumed that the probability of finding the phase point in 
any one region of phase space is identical with that for any other region of 
equal extension (or volume), provided the regions correspond equally well 
with the conditions that are known to apply to the system. (The word 
probability as used here means the fractional number of times a particular 
event is found to occur upon repeated trials of the same observation.) For 
example, if all that is known about the state of a system is that its energy 
lies between E and E + «£, then there will be equal probabilities of finding 
the representative (phase) point for the given system within equal volumes 
of the shell in y-space corresponding to these energy limits. Further, if 
different extensions within this shell, having volumes yj, t’l, etc., are con- 
sidered, the probability of the phase point for the system being in the 
respective regions will be proportional to these volumes. 

Although the postulate enunciated in the preceding paragraph must be 
regarded as an assumption incapable of direct proof, it can be shown to be 
in reasonable harmony with the conclusions drawn from the Liouville 
theorem. A little consideration will show that the concept of equal a priori 
probabilities for different regions in the y-space is compatible with the two 
principles concerning the conservation of density and the conservation of 
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extension in phase. According to the former of these principles, the density 
at a given phase point will remain unchanged as the point moves through 
the phase space. It follows, therefore, that there will be no tendency for 
phase points to collect in any particular region of the space. Further, the 
principle of the conservation of extension in phase means that once a par- 
ticular volume (or extension) in phase space, containing a particular number 
of phase points, is defined, that volume will remain unchanged with the 
passage of time, although its shape may alter considerably. The constancy 
of the given volume with time and the lack of any tendency of phase points 

region, suggest the reasonableness of the postulate 
that the probability of a representative point being in a given volume in the 
7-space is proportional to that volume, provided, of course, that it lies in 
the region satisfying the known conditions as to energy, etc. 

It will be seen later that the correspondence between volume in 7-spacc 

and the probability of finding the phase point for a given system, provides 

a useful means of bridging the gap between classical mechanics and the 

arguments of quantum mechanics. This may be regarded as a further 

advantage of the postulate of equal a priori probabilities over the older 
ergodic hypothesis. 


47b. Systems of Si m ilar Molecules. — For a system consisting of many 
molecules of the same kind, such as are of interest to the chemist, it is con- 
venient to consider a space representation of all the coordinates and mo- 
menta, including those due to translation, vibration and rotation, of a single 
molecule, as distinct from that for the system as a whole. In order to dis- 
tinguish them, the phase space, with If rectilinear axes, already used to 
represent a system, or ensemble of systems, has been called the y-space, the 
letter 7 standing for gas. The space employed for an individud molecule, 
or molecules, is then referred to as the n-spacey where m is for molecule. Just 
as a representative point in 7-space indicates the precise state of a system, 
so a point in M-space defines exactly the position and momentum of a single 
molecule. It is evident that the number of axes in /i-space will be less than 

* m t ^ molecule has r degrees of freedom, the M-space 

will have 2r dimensions, and if there are n similar molecules in the system, 
the total number of degrees of freedom if) will be equal to wr, and the 
number of dimensions in the 7-space (2/) is equal to Inr. 

Ine state of each molecule in a system is determined by a representative 
point in Its own 2r dimensional /i-space, and if there are no appreciable forces 
acting between the n molecules constituting the system, the state of the 
a er may e regarded as determined by a point in the 7-space obtained by 
com ining the n individual M-spaces. The location of a single representative 
pom in t e resulting 7-space will then give the exact position of each mole- 

of tV” whoir hence will give a precise specification of the state 

the application of statistical mechanics, a knowledge of the precise 

• ^ fu ° ^ ^ ^cules of a system is not so useful as specifications concern- 
mg the various small ranges within which the values of the coordinates and 
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momenta of the molecules might fall. In general, it may be supposed that 
the coordinates he between y, and y. + Jy„ y, and y, + Jy., etc^ and the 

momenta he between;., and y). + and etc. It is convenient 
therefore, to consider the M-space of a given molecule to be divided up into a 
number of elementary regions or cells of volume corresponding to the 
specified ranges in the /s and p’s; thus, ® 



• • • hqripi • • • 


(47.1) 


for the volume (or extension) in the 2r-dimensional /t-space. All the cells 
in the M-space have equal extensions So,., but their positions in the space will 
differ, corresponding to different values of the coordinates ji, . . 

. . . , p, of the molecule. The particular cell in the ^-spacc may be identified 
by a subscript, viz., 1 , 2 , . . e.g., (aOi, ( 6 i;„) 2 , . . etc., and if 
the cell in which the point representing a given molecule is situated is 
indicated by a letter, e.g., (a(i,()i(a), (ap>i) 2 ( 6 )j etc., the state of the molecule 
will be completely specified within the limits of the stipulated ranges of the 
coordinates and momenta. 

In an exactly analogous manner, the y-space may be divided up into 
cells of equal volume, corresponding to the ranges in the coordinates-and 
momenta of the n constituent molecules. It is thus possible to represent 
the hypervolume hvy of a cell in the 2 /-dimensionai y-space by the expression 


ivy — (atf,,)i(<,)(at;ji( 6 ) ••• (aOiin ••• (^o*.)*(«)> (47.2) 

where, in general, (5 p„),(/) implies that the ^th molecule occupies the ith cell 
in the M-space. By specifying the particular cell in y-space, as represented 
by equation (47.2), in which the phase point for the whole system is to be 
found, the state of the system is completely defined, for every molecule, 
within the postulated limits. Each molecule may lie in a different cell in 
the M'Space, but it is also possible for several molecules to occupy the same 
cell; this will occur if there arc two molecules whose coordinates and mo- 
menta happen to fall within the same range. Interchange of the representa- 
tive points of molecules within any one cell in the M-space, does not change 
the identity of the cell in the y-space. However, exchange of the phase 
points for molecules between different cells in the /i-space causes the system 
to move to a different cell in the y-spacc. This implies that the molecules, 
although identical, can be distinguished from one another. Each arrange- 
ment of specified individual molecules having their representative points in 
particular cells in the /x-space is sometimes called a microscopic state or 
complexion of the system. It follows, therefore, that every microscopic 
state, or every complexion, of a given system occupies a different cell in 
the y-space. 

The condition or macroscopic state of a system of n molecules, as indicated 
by its observable properties, is determined by specifying the numbers, but 
not the identities, of the molecules whose representative points arc to be 
found in the different unit cells in the M-space. If these are identified, as 
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before, hy the numerals 1 , 2 ,...,/,..., the number of representative points 
will be «i, « 2 , . . w„ . . ., the total being equal to n. This means that there 
are ;/i molecules in the cell with coordinates and momenta lying in 

the range (yi, • • • , ^r, /)i, • . and (fi -f + Bpiy . . 

pr + Bpr)\; «2 molecules in the cell ( 6 f ,.)2 for the range (git . . .ygnpu • • -ypr)! 
and (^1 + Bgi, . . yr + Bgry pi + Bpiy . . .,/>r + Bpr)z; and, in general, tti 
molecules in the cell have coordinates and momenta in the range be- 
tween (yi, . . .yqrypiy . . .ypr)i and (yi + 5yi, . . ., yr + Bgrypx 4* • • •» 

pT + 5/>r)i. From the point of view of macroscopic properties and behavior 
of the system, it is immaterial which of the n similar molecules are taken as 
having representative points lying in the cells, specified by 1 , 2 , . . ., /, . . 
in the M-space. Hence, a large number of different unit cells in the 7 -space, 
each having the volume as given by equation (47.2), will correspond to 
the same macroscopic state of the system. As seen above, the change from 
one cell in 7 -space to another will arise from the exchange of representative 
points between the cells in the /x-space. The total number of unit cells in 
the 7 -space that the phase point for the system as a whole can occupy, will 
be equal to the total number of microscopic states, or complexions, of the 
system. This number is found by considering the different possible ways 
of arranging a total of n distinguishable articles, so that there are n\ in the 
first group, « 2 , in the second, and so on, with, in general, Wi in the /th group; 
this is given by 




wilwj! . . . nd- . . . * 


(47.3) 


and hence there are G unit cells in the 7 -space all corresponding to the same 
macroscopic state. Since the unit cells have equal volumes, the quantity 
G gives the total volume in the 7 -space occupied by the representative points 
of the system under consideration. 


The/ Classical Distribution Law 

48a. The M^awelh^oltzmann Distribution' Law. — Consider a system 
made up of a l[^u:genumber of similar molecules enclosed in a vessel of con- 
stant volume. Suppose all that is known about the system is that its energy 
E is constant; it is then convenient to use the methods of statistical me- 
chanics to obtain further information as to the most probable behavior of 
the system. For this purpose it is necessary, as mentioned previously, to 
choose an appropriate ensemble of similar systems, and to consider their 
behavior. A particular ensemble that is especially suitable for the type of 
system postulated is the microcanonical ensemble. In this case the 
representing the systems are distributed uniformly through a thin shell 
lying between two surfaces in the 7 -space representing constant energies of 
E and E + respectively. By permitting BE to approach zero, the uni- 
formity of distribution is still maintained, while the energy of every system 
approaches the required constant value E. It will be remembered that the 
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microcanonical ensemble is in statistical equilibrium; hence, the results 
obtained by its aid apply to equilibrium conditions, which do not change 

with time. r ■ c 

The uniformity of distribution, independent of time, of representative 

points throughout the specified region in 7 -space, that is characteristic of 

the microcanonical ensemble, is evidently compatible with the postulate of 

equal a priori probabilities in phase space. Suppose the system of « similar, 

but distinguishable, molecules considered in the preceding section has a total 

energy which lies within the range of £ to £ + 5£; it follows, then, from 

the aforementioned postulate, that the probability of finding the system in 

the state in which «i molecules are in the first cell, «2 in the second cell, 

and so on, with m in the /th cell, is proportional to G, the number of unit 

cells, i.e., the total volume, occupied by the system m the 7 -space; thus, 

ly = ; — ^ 1 X constant, (48.1) 

where W is the required probability. It may be remarked that the pro- 
^ portionality constant, which relates the probability {W) of the particular 
1 system to the volume (G) its representative points occupy in phase space, 
1 has the same value for any macroscopic state of the system. 

The most probable distribution of molecules among the cells in the 
u-space, that is to say, with coordinates and momenta lying in specified 
ranges, is found by investigating the conditions which make the probability 
fr, as given by equation (48.1), have a maximum value. For this purpose, 
it is convenient to express the condition of maximum probability m the term 

B\nJr = 0. (48.2) 


/ 



Upon taking logarithms of equation (48.1), it is seen that 

In = In w! - L In »•! + constant, (48.3) 

t 


but this expression can be simplified by making use of Stirling’s formula for 
the factorials of large numbers, viz., 

In n! =* (n + U In w - w + i In Zir 4- ■ • (48.4) 

Since « is large, » + i may be replaced by n; further the term i log 2 tr and 
those beyond may be neglected, giving 

In n! = « In » — ». (48.4) 


In systems of practical interest the total number « of JllcuU^ 

further, it may be supposed that most of the nurnbers for Stirling 

in the various cells in M-space, are also large, so that the tion 

formula, equation (48.4), may be used for all the factorials in q 
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(48.3). The latter then becomes 

\n fV = n\n n — n — {rtiXn rii ^ «,) + constant. 

“ « In « — Wi In «< + constant, (48.5) 

\ 

remembering that H is equal to n. Differentiation of equation (48.5) gives 

5 In ^ In Wi) 

% 

= — H (In Hi 4* (48.6) 

% 

% 

and upon introduction of equation (48.2), the condition for the maximum 
probability is seen to be 

S (In Tti + l)5ni = 0. (48.7) 

i 

In connection with the further examination of this equation, it is 
necessary to recall certain restrictions which apply to the system under 
consideration. Since the total number of molecules n is constant, it follows 
that the variations in the numbers w, in the various cells in /i-space arc 
not completely arbitrary, but must always add up to zero; thus, since 

^ = w =5 constant, 

i 

it follows that 

^ BtJi = = 0. (48.8) 

♦ 

Further, it has been postulated that the energy of the system remains con- 
stant, within the small range required to specify the microcanonical en- 
semble. The molecules in each particular cell in the /t-space will have a 
definite energy within the small range over which the coordinates can vary 
in the unit cell. If in the general case, is the energy of a molecule in the 
/th cell,* and E is the constant total energy of the system, then 

Y, <t«.* “ £ = constant, 

I 

and hence 

E = «£ = 0. (48.9) 

i 

The equations (48,7), (48.8) and (48.9) represent the conditions which 
must be satisfied simultaneously for the system of maximum probability. 
Using the Lagrange method of undetermined multipliers, that is, on multi- 

^ * Strictly speaking «< should be defined by dEJdm, like a partial molar quantity, i.e., the rate 
jnere^ m energy of the system per molecule added to the ith ceU at equiUbrium. If the 
system tehaves ideally, however, and there is no interaction between the molecules, h may be 
idenbhed with the actual energy per molecule. 
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plying equations (48.8) and (48.9) by the undetermined constants a and 
respectively, and adding to equation (48.7), the result is 

L (In ».■ + 1 + a + = 0. (48.10) 

i 


The integer 1 in equation (48.10) may be combined with a to give a new 
constant which for convenience, may also be represented by a, so that the 
equation may be written as 

(In Hi + flt + = 0. (48,11) 

i 


Since the variations in the cells in the /i-space are independent of each 
other, with the restrictions already included in equations (48.8) and (48.9), 
it will be seen that equation (48.11) will be satisfied, in general, only if each 
term in the summation is zero; thus 


In + a + = 0, 

.*. In n. = — (a + 


for every cell i in the M-space. This equation may be put in the form 


or 




(48.12) 


1 


(48.13) 


The result represented by equation (48.12) or (48.13) is of fundamental 
importance to classical statistical mechanics; it is a form of what is known 
as the Maxvaell-Boltzmann distribution lava. These equations give the most 
probable distribution of molecules among the various possible individual 
energy values, at statistical equilibrium, for a system of constant total 
energy. It may be mentioned that it is possible to show by the theory of 
fluctuations, itself an aspect of statistical mechanics, that provided the total 
number of molecules in a system is large, as is almost invariably true, the 
most probable distribution, as given by equation (48.12) or (48.13), is very 
much more probable than any other distribution that differs from it to any 
appreciable extent. It follows, therefore, that equation (48.12) or (48.13) 
may be regarded as representing the actual behavior of a system involving 
a large number of molecules. Attention may be called to the fact that in 
deriving the MaxwelUBoltzmann distribution law, no restriction was made 
as to the nature of the energy, i.e., translational vibrational, rotational, etc. 
The equations may thus be regarded as applicable to the distribution of the 
total energy or of any form of energy which has a constant value for the 
given system. 

Before proceeding to the further development of the MaxwcU-Boltzmann 
law, it is desirable to call attention to the approximations and assumptions 
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made in its derivation. In the first place, it has been assumed that the 
molecules are distinguishable; this aspect of the subject will be taken up 
more fully later in connection with a discussion of quantum statistics. 
Secondly, the use of the Stirling approximation for «,! presupposes that all 
the rii values are very large. Finally, the taci^ assumption has been made 
that both m and a are continuously variable; this is not serious provided 
is always large and the energy quanta are small, as is particularly the 
case for translational energy. The general validity of the distribution law, 
as far as classical mechanics is concerned, is established by the fact that it 
is possible to derive exactly the same equation by methods which do not 
involve the approximations made here. It must be remembered, of course, 
that in every case the identification of a with the actual energy of a molecule 
in the fth cell in the /x-space presupposes the absence of forces acting between 
the molecules. The systems are thus assumed to consist of ideal gases, for 
it is only in these circumstances that intermolecular forces are completely 
absent. However, under such conditions that the deviations from ideal 
behavior are not large, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law may be 
employed without incurring serious error. 

48b. Evaluation of the Maxwell-Boltzmann Constants. — The Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution law may be written in a form which calls attention 
to the relationship between the number of molecules in any region of the 
;t-space, and the volume (or extension) of that region. A constant C is 
defined in terms of the constant a that appears in equation (48.12); thus, 

f”® = * • ■ S^rSpi • • ■ &pry (48.14) 

where, as before, n is the total number of molecules and ... S^rSpi . . . 6pr, 

later abbreviated to 5yi — Spry is the volume in the /x-space of the unit cells 

into which this space has been divided. The expression for may be 

substituted into equation (48.12), and at the same time the number of 

molecules in the ith unit cell, may be replaced by 5 n, while the subscript is 

eliminated from €,•; the Maxwell-Boltzmann equation then takes the differ- 
ential form 

6n - • • ■ Spy. (48.15) 

This result shows that the number of molecules Sn in any unit cell of the 
/x-space is proportional to the volume 5yi • * • Spr of that cell, as determined 
by the corr^ponding postulated ranges of the momenta and coordinates. 

If equation (48.15) is integrated over all possible values of the coordinates 
and momenta that any molecule may possess, the result must be equal to 
the total number of molecules «, so that 

» = jT dn^HC j* ' " j* ■ ■ * <^Pry (48.16) 

the limits of the 2r integrals being from — co to oo for all the y*s and^’s. 
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From this it is seen that 


~ ‘ J* ^ ^'^9^ ■ ■ ■ (48.17) 

— oe 

In order to evaluate the constant C (or a and ^), it is convenient to 
consider a system involving a dilute monatomic gas, which may be regarded 
as exhibiting ideal behavior, contained in a vessel of volume v. Molecules 
of this type may be treated as point particles; the position of each molecule 
will then be given by three cartesian coordinates 2 , and the correspond- 
ing momenta p,. For this system, equation (48.17) then takes 

the form 

e~^*dxdydzdpxdpydp *. (48 . 1 8) 



Integration over the coordinates at, z, gives the volume v of the containing 
vessel, i.e.. 


so that 


/// 


dxdydz — a, 


— flO 


c 


J'J ' ^ €-»*dpJpJp,. 


(48,19) 


(48.20) 


Since the system has been assumed to consist of an ideal monatomic gas, 
c may be identified with the kinetic energy per molecule, and this may be 
written as 

« = 2^ + p% (48.21) 


The three components p,y p„, p, of the momentum of the molecule are 
independent; hence equation (48.21) may be introduced into (48.20), and 
the variables separated to give 


1 

C 




(48.22) 


The three integrals are of the standard form 

(If. 


(48.23) 
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and hence it follows that 


1 / 'lirm 

c = "VT" ) • 


(48.24) ( 

1 


The total energy E of the n molecules may be expressed by the re- 
lationship 


E 


= r 


(48.25) 


and utilizing equation (48.15), which in the case under consideration may 
be written as 


= nCe~^*dxdydzdpt4pv‘ip 


*9 


(48.26) 


it follows that 


E == nC / / t€~^*dxdydzdp^pyfdp,y 


(48.27) 


^09 


Making use, as before, of the fact that integration over the coordinates 
>'> z, gives the volume o, and then introducing equation (48.21) for €, 
equation (48.27) becomes 


£ = 


nvC 

2m 


m (pl+pi-i- pT)f-^^l^^\^^‘^^dp^pydpu. (48.28) 


Since the variables py and p, are independent, the triple integral is 
readily seen to be equal to the sum of three equivalent expressions of the form 

/ = r* pltr^J^”dp^ r e-^V^’^dpy f e-^J^^dp,, (48.29) 

Utilizing the standard integral 






(48.30) 


together with the standard integral in equation (48.23), the value of I in 
equation (48.29) becomes 




(48.31) 


The three integrals of (48.28) are each equal to /, given by equation (48.31)> 
so that 

— nvC “im / 2irm\*^* 
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and if the value of C given by equation (48.24) is introduced, it is found tha 



(48.32) 


For one mole of gas, the number of molecules n will be equal to the Avogadro 
number Af, and hence for one mole. 



(48.33) 


For one mole of an ideal monatomic gas, it is to be expected, e.g., from 
heat capacity determinations, that 


E = IRT 

= (48.34) 

where kj equal to RINy is the gas constant per single molecule, generally 
known as the Boltzmann constant. Comparison of equations (48.33) and 

(48.34) shows that 

» = ( 48 - 35 ) 


so that this is the value of 0 for a monatomic gas; it will be proved below 
that it has the same value for any gas satisfying the Maxwell-Boltzmann law. 
Combination of equation (48.35) with (48 24) gives for a monatomic molecule 

^ = (2irm*r)>»ff. (48.36) 


48c. Mixtures of Gases. — In the preceding section the value of 0 was 
determined for the special case of a monatomic ideal gas, but there is no 
certainty that the result obtained will be applicable to other cases. It is 
true that there is nothing in equation (48.35) that has any reference to the 
properties of the substance involved, but it would be desirable if a more 
definite proof were available that 0 was independent of the nature of the gas 
molecules. Such proof can be obtained by considering a mixture of w, 
n”y . . . molecules of different gases; let »/, ... be the numbers of the 

respective molecules required to occupy the various equal cells /, ky . . ., 
into which the ^-spaces for the different kinds of molecules are divided. 
The probability fk' o( finding the system in the specified state when statistical 
equilibrium is attained is then given by 



n\ 



n\\. 





nil . . .nil . . . 


• ■ • X constant, (48.37) 
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and hence, after introducing the Stirling approximation, 

\t\ W = {n\x\ n tiiXvi n<) 

i 

+ (»' In m' — ^ «J In nj) + * • 


+ constant. (48.38) 


The condition for the maximum probability is then 

^ (In Mi + + H On + ^)^"J + • ■ ■ = 


(48 39) 


Since the total number of each kind of molecular species remains constant, 

E Sm = 0, (48.40) 


52 = 0 * 


(48.41) 


Further, the tolai energy of the system has a definite value, and hence 

21 + * ‘ * “0- (48.42) 

i i 

Multiplying equations (48.40), (48.41), . . ., by a, a', . . ., respectively, and 
equation (48.2) by /3, and adding the result to equation (48.39), according to 
the method of undetermined multipliers, it is found that 

22 (In «.- + « + + 21 On »}*+-«'+ + * ' * “0* (4fi.43) 

i i 

The variations 5« among the different gases can be treated as independent, 
and the result, analogous to equation (48.12) for a single species, is 

(48.44) 

=. (48.45) 

• • • • • • 

It is apparent that although the constant a varies from one kind of molecule 
to another, j9 is the same throughout; the reason for this is seen to lie in the 
fact that the number of each kind of molecule is constant, whereas for the 
energy it is the total energy for all the molecules that is unchanged. 

Suppose that one of the constituents of a mixture of two or more ide^ 
gases is a monatomic substance; when statistical and tempwa^re equi- 
librium is attained, the value of ^ in the equation giving the distribution of 
the molecules of the monatomic gas is equal to l/iT, as already shown. 
From the arguments just presented it is apparent that this will be the same 
in the equations (48.44), ^8.45), etc., for the distribution of the moleculjw 
of the other gases. It follows, therefore, that the value of ^ in the Maxwell- 
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Boltzmann equation is always equal to XfkTy irrespective of the nature of 
the molecules concerned. 

It will be noted from equation (48.36) that C is not independent of the 
gas, as it involves the mass rw of the molecules. Since a is related to C by 
means of equation (48.14), it is evident, as is to be expected from the fore- 
going arguments, that a will vary from one substance to another. 

49a. Maxwell’s Law of Distribution of Velocities. — The special form of 
the distribution law applicable to the velocities, or kinetic energies, of 
molecules was first derived by Maxwell by means of the kinetic theory of 
gases. It can be obtained readily from one of the general forms of the 
Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, in the following manner. Since the 
components of translational energy arc the only properties of interest for 
the present problem, any molecule may be regarded as behaving like a 
monatomic molecule, provided the translational energy can be treated as 
separable from the other (internal) forms of energy (cf. Section 57a); this is 
probably justifiable in a constant, or zero, force field. Under these circum- 
stances, the distribution law equation (48.15) is equivalent to equation 
(48.26); introducing the value for /3, equal to XjkTy the latter equation 
becomes 

dn = nCe—'^'^dxdydzdpt4pudpMt (49.1) 

where C has the value given by equation (48.36) for a monatomic molecule. 
Equation (49.1) may now be integrated over the coordinates *■, z, as 
before, to give y; the resulting expression, after introduction of (48.36), is 


n 


ivhich holds for all the molecules in the given containing vessel. 
The kinetic (translational) energy c may now be replaced by 


(49.2) 


e = }m(x* + y* + z*), (49.3) 

nd at the same time the momenta may be written in the form p, = mXy 
tc., so that 

dp^ = mdx^ dpy = mdyt and dp, = mdz, (49.4) 
/ith these changes in the variables, equation (49.2) becomes 

(49.5) 


dn 


( m 


hich is the form of the Maxwell distribution law for the number of molc- 
les having components of velocity in the range i to i + j/ to y + dy, 
d i to 2 + </i. 

The resultant speed of translation ^ of a molecule is given by 

“ i* + y> + 2 *, 


(49.6) 
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and, in terms of polar coordinates, 

dxdydi r* sin eded<t>dc. 

Changing the variables, equation (49.S) takes the form 


(49.7) 


=■( 


UkT 


g-fncil2kT^2 eddd4>dc. 


(49.8) 


This expression gives the number of molecules with speeds between c and 
r + dcy in a direction lying within the angular range ^ to ^ + d$y and ^ to 
4> + d<t>. In order to obtain the number of molecules having velocities 
between c and c dc irrespective of direction, it is necessary to integrate 
equation (49.8) with respect to B, between the limits of zero and t, and with 
respect to between the limits of zero and 2ir, thus including all possible 
directions; hence. 


=■( 


lirkT 


t/0 4/0 


— 4t» 




(49.9) 


Since the kinetic energy « is also equal to i.e.. 


it is readily shown that 


ime* = «, 




and hence equation (49.9) may be written as 

2ir^ 


(49.10) 


This gives the number of molecules with kinetic (translational) energy lying 
between e and e + //e in any direction, 

49b. Mean Values in Statistical Mechanics —The Maxwell-Boltzmann 
equation (48.12) gives the distribution of molecules having specified mo- 
menta and coordinates, lying within certain limits; consequently the equa- 
tion may be employed to calculate the mean value of any function of these 
variables, e.g., velocity or energy. The procedure is to take the fraction of 
the molecules having a particular value of the given property, to multiply 
It by this value, and then to sum (or integrate) over all the molecules. Since 
equation (48.15) gives the number of molecules having coordinates and 
momenta within a specified range, the fraction of the total number » of 
molecules having these coordinates and momenta is obtained on dividing 
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by If; thus 



CiT'^^'^dqx • • • 


(49.11) 


in which /3 has been replaced by its known value \ikT, If R is any property 
that is a function of the coordinates and momenta, the mean value of 2?, 
represented by R, is then given by 

^ = C J* ' ' ’ J* R^*^^^dqx • • • dpf 

Introducing the expression for C, given by equation (48.17), it follows that 

I ■ ■ • I Re~*^’‘^dqi • • • dpr 

R = — (49.12) 

I ... I 


The use of this equation may be illustrated by calculating the mean 
velocity C, irrespective of direction, of the molecules of an ideal gas; this 
may be written in the most general form as 



^ ‘ ‘ J" dxdydzdp^dpydp. 

If dxdydzdptdpvdp t 


(49.13) 


Since « is independent of the coordinates x, y, z, these may be integrated 
out from numerator and denominator of equation (49.13); at the same time 
the variables may be changed by means of the equations (49.4), with the 
result 



Iff cg-^i^^dxdydz 

J'J'J' e-f'‘^d±dydi 


(49.14) 


As in Section 49a, conversion is made to polar coordinates; at the same time 
c may be replaced by so that 


XTX 


jIn Qd9d4»dc 


\ C’ r sin 

%/o vO t/O 

J'" c*e-^‘^^dc 


f 
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Since there is no restriction as to the direction of r, its value can var 7 from 
zero to infinity; these are, therefore, the limits of integration. The integrals 
in both numerator and denominator are standard forms; thus, 



This result gives the mean speed of the molecules regardless of direction; 
for certain purposes it is desirable to know the mean value of the component 
of velocity in a particular direction; if this is in one direction, parallel to the 
X axis, equation (49.14) becomes 


-r Jo 

*“/'«• » 

where the energy e is now The integration in the numerator is from 

zero to infinity, but in the denominator the limits are - « to «, to allow 
for the fact that molecules can move in both directions parallel to the same 
axis. Utilizing the standard integrals, it is found that 



49c. Principle of the Equlpartition of Energy.— The average energy 
the molecules in a given system is represented by 




f ■ ■ ■ f 






(49.17) 


and this could be evaluated if the dependence of the energy on ^ 

nates and momenta were known. The treatment can be simphne _ 
the energy components corresponding to one or more of the vana 
the coordinates and momenta, are separable from the others. For exa ^ 
if the energy associated with the momentum pi may -jg 

independent of the other forms of energy o(p, y), then it is possible to 


« * «(p<) + *(pi 
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And hence 


«(p.) = 


If — dp, 

J' • • • J' e-'i^'^dqi. -dp. 

If 

~F 1 


(49.18) 


.(p<)/fcr^.(A.,)/4r^yj ... 


(49.19) 


Since «(pi) and depend only on the variable/*,, all the other variables 
can be integrated out, the result being the same for both numerator and 
denominator; equation (49.19) then becomes 




J’ ^*<.viMhTJp. 


(49.20) 


If the energy can be expressed as a quadratic function of viz., 

*(/>*)“ (49,21) 

where a is a constant, it follows that 


*(;».) = 


J* ap\e~*^i^^^dpi 

J'" e-A^*^-^dpi 
\kT. 


(49.22) 

Exactly the same result, i.e., \kTy would have been obtained for the mean 
value if the energy had been a quadratic function of one of the coordinates 
*«8'» *(f/)* It follows, therefore, that the average energy associated with 
each single variable, coordinate or momentum, which contributes a quadratic 
tfffn (or square term) to the total energy, is \kT per molecule in every case. 
This conclusion is generally referred to as the principle of the equipartition 
of energy. 

The component of the kinetic energy of a molecule in any direction may 
be expressed as a quadratic function of the corresponding momentum, e.g., 
•< ■* hence the mean value of the kinetic energy per molecule in that 

direction is \kT. For a monatomic gas, the total energy is kinetic in nature 
and is made up of three components corresponding to three momenta; the 
energy is thus \kT per molecule, or \NkT, i.e., \RT, per mole. This result 
was, of course, used in the proof that is equal to X/kT^ but the conclusions 
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are independent of this fact because the same value for /3 may be derived in 
other ways; one of these will be indicated below. 

The energy e, of a rotator is entirely kinetic in character; for each type 
of rotation, 

pi 

^' = 21* (49.23) 

where is the angular momentum and I is the moment of inertia about the 
axis of rotation. The rotational energy is thus a quadratic function of the 
corresponding momentum; every type of rotation of the molecule as a whole’ 
will thus contribute per molecule, or ^/STper mole, to the total energy. 

The energy c„ of a linear harmonic oscillator is given by the sum of two 

square terms, one involving a momentum p, and the other a coordinate 

thus 

( 49 . 24 ) 

where the first term on the right-hand side is the vibrational kinetic energy 
and the second term is the potential energy. It follows, therefore, that the 

average energy of the oscillator will be twice i.e., kT, per molecule, 
or RT per mole. 

In general, for a nonlinear molecule containing « atoms, there are three 
components of translational energy, three rotations and 3« — 6 vibrational 
niodes; the total energy per mole, according to the equipartition principle, 

Utilizing the thermodynamic expression 
(a£,/d2 )vr for the heat capacity at constant volume, the latter should be 

u- ^ 1 ^-atomic molecule. Experiments show, however, 

that this value IS attained only at high temperatures; at lower temperatures 
the heat capacities are less than the results derived from the principle of the 
equipartition of energy. This principle is thus an approximation; the reason 
will be seen later to be due to the neglect of the quantization of energy. 

Apart from the assumptions involved in the foregoing (classical) treat- 
ment, that the intermolecular forces are negligible and that the different 
forrns of the energy are separable, it must be emphasized that the equi- 
partition principle depends on the particular form of the energy being an 
exact corresponding coordinate or momentum [cf- 

equation (49.21)]. If this is not the case, the principle must inevitably fail, 
even at high temperatures. For example, if the linear oscillations are not 
strict y harmonic in character, the potentid energy will not be given by J/V*j 
but by an expression of the form (cf. Section 29b) 

* ~ i/?* "b 4*?* -f + - * •. 

It is obvious that in this case the average energy corresponding to the 
particular coordinate y will not be equal to i^Tper molecule. 

4M. Calculation of Gas Pressure,— Consider a rectangular box of vol- 
ume V containing n molecules; the pressure on the walls of the box is due 
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to the bombardment of the molecules which are moving in all directions. 
Since no direction is preferred over any other, the pressure on any one face 
of the box, e.g., that perpendicular to the x axis, which will be the same as 
that on the others, may be regarded as due to the x component of the ve- 
locities of all the molecules. If ± is the mean velocity component in the x 
direction, the change of momentum resulting from the impact of a single 
molecule under consideration is 2mx^ where m is the mass of the molecule. 
All molecules within a distance ± should reach each square centimeter of the 
wall in_unit time. Since there are ti molecules in the volume p, it follows 
that nx/o molecules strike the wall in unit time. The rate of change of 
momentum per sq. cm. of wall is thus Imnx^fvy and this, by definition, must 
equal the pressure P exerted by the molecules; thus. 


^ Imnx^ 

V 


(49.25) 


The value of may be derived in a manner exactly analogous to that em- 
ployed in Section 49b to determine i; thus 



r- 

£ 







(49.26) 


Insertion of this result into equation (49.25) 


then gives 



If N is the number of molecules in 1 mole, and ^ is the corresponding volume, 
it follows that 



RT 
V ' 


(49.27) 


which is the equation of state for an ideal gas. This result is, of course, 
to be expected, since the Maxwell-Boltzmann equation, upon which (49.26) 
is based, is applicable when there are no intermolecular forces. It may be 
noted, incidentally, that by assuming the result of equation (49.27) it is 
possible to derive the value \fkT for the constant 0. 


Quantum Statistics 

50a. Indistinguishability of Similar Particles. — In the foregoing sections 
the treatment has been based on classical concepts; for example, it is tacitly 
assumed that it is possible to define exactly both the position (coordinate) 
and velocity (momentum) of a molecule. It is desirable to consider now 
what changes, if any, have to be made in the results obtained by classical 
statistical mechanics as a consequence of the application of the modern 
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ideas of quantum theory and wave mechanics. It has been repeatedly 
mentioned that the derivation of the Maxwell-Boltzmann equation involved 
the postulate that molecules of a particular species, in spite of being similar, 
were distinguishable from one another. It was supposed that if two mole- 
cules, or other particles, whose representative points occupied different unit 
volumes in the M-space were interchanged, there resulted a new microscopic 
state. This supposition implies, in principle, that during the process of 
molecular interchange it is possible to keep both molecules under precise 
observation during the whole time, without producing any disturbing effect 
on them. However, according to the Heisenberg uncertainty principle (cf. 
Section 3b), it is not possible to maintain exact observation on the states of 
the molecules without affecting the system in some manner. In other words, 
although it may be possible classically to determine whether two molecules 
in different cells in the ^-space have interchanged, the possibility is forbidden 
by quantum mechanics. Consequently, in quantum statistics two or more 
states that cannot be distinguished from one another by conceivable observa- 
tions are to be regarded as being merely one state. 

The same conclusion may be reached in a somewhat more precise manner 
by means of some elementary arguments of quantum mechanics. Consider 
two exactly similar particles, whose coordinates are q\ and f 2 , respectively. 
Suppose there are two eigenfunctions «« and Uh available, so that the solu- 
tions of the wave equation for the two separated particles would be either 
Ua{q\) and Uh{qi)y or and «6(yi). Since the two particles are entirely 

similar, it is evident, as in the case of the hydrogen molecule discussed in 
Section IS, that there will be two possible solutions of the Schrodin^r 
equation for the system as. a whole; these are the symmetric eigenfunction 

J_ 

and the antisymmetric function 

'i'A = ("•(?l)«6(?8) - Uaiq2)Ub(qi)]» 

where 1/V2 is the normalizing factor in each case. 

According to the wave mechanics, the average value of any property is 
given by the expression 

M = J* R^p*\l^drf 

where is the probability distribution function (Section Sa). In the 
present case, therefore, the symmetric and antisymmetric eigenfunctions 
lead to the following results 


— I R'f's'l's^T 
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and 

= J R’I'I’I'aJt. 

It should now be observed that in the case of the symmetric solution, an 
exchange of the coordinates of the particles leaves both ^5 and unchanged; 
the mean value of the property R is consequently unaffected by the ex- 
change. For the antisymmetric case, an exchange of coordinates alters the 
signs of both and with the result that Ra is again unchanged. Any 
interchange of the two particles thus leaves the observed property of the 
system completely unaffected. In other words, wave mechanics denies the 
possibility of distinguishing between the two similar particles, so that the 
classical statistics of Boltzmann must be abandoned in favor of alternative 
schemes. Two forms of quantum statistics, applicable to particles of differ- 
ent types, have been proposed; the fundamental postulate of both is that 
similar particles are indistinguishable, but in one case symmetric solutions 
only, and in the other case antisymmetric solutions only, are permitted. 

50b. Probability of Eigenstates. — Before proceeding to develop the con- 
sequences of the quantum statistics, it is necessary to introduce the postula- 
tory basis of these statistics, equivalent to the postulate of equal a 
probability of extensions of equal volume in y-space. Every solution of the 
wave equation for any system is an eigenfunction for that system, and each 
one of these eigenfunctions, representing a different probability density, is 
called an eigenstate of the system (cf. Section 6 a). It may now be postulated 
that every eigenstate has an equal a priori probability; the eigenstate of 
wave mechanics is thus the equivalent of the unit cell in the y-space of 
classical statistical mechanics. There is, of course, no direct proof of this 
postulate, although it certainly appears to be a reasonable one from general 

considerations. • . . i 1 

It will be seen later that for a system involving n distinguishable mole- 
cules, or other particles, for which there are no restrictions concerning the 
symmetry of the eigenfunctions, the assumption of the equal probabilities 
of eigenstates leads to the same results as does that concerning equal volumes 
in y-space. The two postulates may, therefore, be regarded as equivalent, 
one being stated in the language of classical mechanics while the other uses 
the concepts of the wave mechanics. 

50c. Equilibrium in Quantiun Statistics. — The Liouville theorem and 
the microcanonical ensemble of classical statistical mechanics have their 
equivalents in quantum mechanics; the essential difference is that the density 
in phase space is replaced by a density matrix^ which may be regarded as its 
wave mechanical equivalent. In the language of the quantum mechanic, 
the microcanonical ensemble is one in which the density matrix has a definite 
value, independent of time, when the eigenvalue of the energy lies between 
the limits of E and E + JE, and is zero outside this range. The total energy 
of the system cannot be regarded as precisely constant, for there is an un- 
certainty A£, which is related to the time A/ available for observation, by 
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the Heisenberg principle in the form 

A£A/ « h. 

The magnitude of the range stipulated in defining the microcanonical 
ensemble must be small enough so that it may be treated as an infinitesimal 
quantity, but must, at the same time, be large in comparison with the un- 
certainty In this ensemble there are equal probabilities of all the differ- 
ent eigenstates corresponding to any eigenvalue of the energy lying in the 
specified range. A microcanonical ensemble defined in this manner, like 
the corresponding classical ensemble, will be in statistical equilibrium, and 
from the observational point of view may be regarded as representing the 
steady state of the system. 

There are certain other respects in which the classical treatment requires 
modification. In this treatment it was assumed that a continuous variation 
in the energy is possible, but the quantum theory permits a molecule to have 
only certain definite energy values. In some instances, each energy level 
represents a single eigenstate and will have one eigenfunction; however, as 
a result of various circumstances, a particular level may be degenerate (cf. 
Section 6a), that is, there may be several eigenfunctions associated with the 
approximately the same, eigenvalue of the energy. The number 
of eigenstates, for the particular energy state, is then equal to the degeneracy 
of that state. If the degeneracy corresponding to the energy is equal to 
^ 1 , then the number of eigenstates for that energy is also gi. For a non- 
degenerate state, the number of eigenstates is, of course, unity. Since it has 
been postulated that every eigenstate has an equal probability, the de- 
generacy gi is frequently referred to as the a priori probability or statistical 
weight of the particular energy level. 

50d. Statistical Considerations. — Consider a system involving a large 
number n of similar “elements”; the word “element” is used here in a very 
general sense so as to include all types of particles, such as electrons, protons, 
neutrons, atoms, molecules, and even photons and vibrational modes. Sup- 
pose the coordinates of the similar elements are represented by yj, . . .>f»> 
and that there are available a total number g of eigenfunctions «, such that 

• • •» are the solutions of the wave equation for the ti 

individual elements. The complete eigenfunction ^ for the whole system, 
assuming weak interaction, may then be taken as equal to the product of 
the eigenfunctions for the separated elements (cf. Section 24a); hence, 
neglecting the normalizing factor, 

^ — “a(?l)«s(j’2) ■ • * «p(j'«). (SO.l) 

If there are no symmetry restrictions, and the elements 1,2, ...,n are all 
distinguishable, this particular solution represents one eigenstate of the 
system. Any change in the distribution of the n elements among the g 
elementary wave functions would, on this basis, lead to a new value for 
and hence to another possible eigenstate corresponding to the same energy 
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value. It will be seen subsequently that an eigenfunction of the type 
represented by equation (50.1) leads to results identical with those derived 
from classical considerations; it may consequently be regarded, in a limited 
sense, as the quantum basis of the Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics. 

It has been already shown, however, that from the point of view of 
modern physics, two similar particles cannot be regarded as distinguishable; 
hence, any change in the assignment of the n elements among the g wave 
functions does not produce a new eigenstate. The complete eigenfunction 
^ for the system is no longer given by equation (50.1), but the proper solution 
must be a linear combination of the functions resulting from all possible 
permutations of the « elements among the g elementary wave functions; 
thus, apart from the normalizing factor 

^ = L P««(?l)“6(?l) ‘ • ‘ «9(?n), (50.2) 

where P stands for the permutation operator. Since the elements are in- 
distinguishable, all the permutations are equivalent and they appear with 
the same coefficient, taken as unity in equation (50.2). 

It is now necessary to consider the effect of symmetry restrictions. The 
symmetry property is an invariant characteristic of the elements constitut- 
ing the particular system. It can be shown, both theoretically and experi- 
mentally, that the symmetry character is a fundamental property that does 
not change with time. Suppose, in the first place, that the eigenfunction 4' 
is to be symmetric; an interchange of the coordinates of any two elements, 
e.g., from «<,(yi)«6(yj) • • • ttp(^«) to * ‘ ■ «p(yn), should produce 

no change of sign. This condition is actually satisfied by equation (50.2), 
which consequently represents the symmetric solution of the wave equation 
of n indistinguishable elements. It will be seen below that for antisymmetric 
eigenfunctions it is not possible for the wave functions of any two elements 
to be the same; this restriction, however, does not apply to the symmetric 
solution. In the case being considered at present, two or more elements 
^ may be associated with any particular elementary wave function; thus 

1 «<i(y<) and «fc( 7 ,) may be the same. The postulate of a system of indis- 

p tinguishable elements for which symmetric solutions are alone possible is 

^ the foundation of the Bose-Einstein statistics. This type of quantum sta- 

i' tistics is found to be applicable to photons, and also to the nuclei of atoms 

^ containing an even number of fundamental particles, i.e., of protons and 

i'' neutrons. In general, any atom or molecule containing an even number of 

P electrons, of protons and of neutrons satisfies the Bose-Einstein statistics. 

If, as before, the n particles are indistinguishable, but the solution of the 
wave equation is antisymmetric in character, it is necessary to modify equa- 
^ tion (50.2) by introducing the symbol ± before the summation sign; thus, 

^ £ =fc P«o(yi)tt6(yj) • - • tta(y„), (50.3) 

;|id the sign being positive or negative according as the number of permutations 
is even or odd (cf. Section 24a). In these circumstances no two particles 
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can have the same elementary wave function, as may be seen in the following 
manner. Suppose the wave functions Ua and Ub) associated with the indis- 
tinguishable elements 1 and 2, are identical; then for every permutation 
contained in the summation of equation (50.3), there will be one of equal 
value but of opposite sign resulting from the exchange of the elements 1 and 2. 
The whole sum, giving the complete eigenfunction of the system, would 
consequently be zero. Since this is impossible, it is evident that for an 
antisymmetric solution of the wave equation, no two particles can be associ- 
ated with the same elementary eigenfunction. The Fermi-Dirac statistics, 
which applies to all fundamental material particles, viz., electrons, protons 
and neutrons, and to nuclei containing an odd number of such particles, is 
based on the supposition of indistinguishable elements which can exist in 
antisymmetric states only. 

50e. The Bose-Einstein Statistics. — Suppose the n indistinguishable ele- 
ments that constitute the system under consideration are divided into a 
series of quantum groups or levels, with the numbers of elements, «i, nt , . . 

; in each group the energy is (almost) constant, viz., «i, € 2 , 
respectively. Then since the total number of elements is constant, and 
the total energy of the system is also constant, within narrow limits, it 
follows that 

52 », = w = constant, (50.4) 

% 

and 

X — E = constant. (50.5) 

% 

If the degeneracy, i.e., statistical weight, of the /th level, in general, is equal 
to gi, the total number of eigenstates for the group of elements is equal 
to the number of ways in which the «, elements can be distributed among the 
gi wave functions. Since the complete eigenfunction for the Bose-Einstein 
statistics is to be symmetric, there is no restriction as to the number of 
elements associated with each particular function. The required number 
of different ways is equivalent to that in which tii indistinguishable particles 
can be distributed in a box divided into gi compartments, without any r®" 
striction as to the number in each of the compartments, fipagine a box 
divided by — 1 partitions into g, sections; the particles are then sup- 
posed to be distributed among these sections. The total number of permu- 
tations of the «,• particles and thef< — 1 partitions is {n, gi — 1)1 Since 
the rji particles are indistinguishable, permutations among the particles 
themselves do not really produce a new arrangement. The total number 
just given should therefore be divided by «,! Further, the permutations 
among the gi — 1 partitions do not alter the fact that there are still 
sections; hence, division of the total number of permutations by {gi 1^ 
is also necessary. The number of ways, 

(«,- + gi~ 1 )! 

ftil{gi-l)l ’ 
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of distributing the particles among the^i compartments, is then equal to 
the number of different eigenstates in any group containing Hi elements. 

The total number n of elements is divided into a set of groups containing 

» 2 , , respectively, but since the elements are indistinguishable, 

there is only one way in which this subdivision can be made. In each group 
the number of eigenstates is given by an expression of the same type as that 
just derived for the ith group, and hence the total number G of eigenstates 
for the whole system, corresponding to the specified distribution of the » 
elements, is given by 


(tti + («2 -f ga - 1)1 ^ ^ + gi — 1)1 

— 1)1 «2!(x2— 1)! — 1)! 


(50.6) 



1)1 

niKgi- 1)! 


(50.7) 


where the symbol JJ is used to indicate the product of a series of similar 
terms. Introducing now the postulate of the equal a priori probability of 
eigenstates, it follows that the probability ^ of the system having the par- 
ticular distribution specified, is proportional to the -total number of eigen- 
states; hence. 




(».- + r* - 1)1 

tii'-igi — 1)1 


X constant. 


(50.8) 


for the Bose-Einstein statistics. 

The procedure is now similar to that employed in Section 48a for the 
derivation of the classical Maxwell-Boltzmann equation; the condition of 
maximum probability of the system is found by setting 6 In ^ equal to zero. 
Upon taking logarithms of equation (50.8), this becomes 

In ^ = 22 (In («i 4- — 1)1 - In nj — In (^i — 1)!) + constant, (50.9) 

i 

and making use of the Stirling formula 

\n n\ = n \n n — rtf 

which is applicable provided all the n.’s and the giS are very large numbers, 
it is found that 


In /f' = 22 {(»< + ii) in (»i + gi) — w<ln w. — ^<ln^,) + constant, (50.10) 

i 

where rii + gi — 1 and — 1 have been taken as equal to «, + gi and 
respectively. Since the number is supposed to be very large, it may be 
treated as a continuous variable, and hence differentiation of equation 
(50.10) with respect to w,- gives for the most probable state of the system 

21 (In «i — In (n* + = 0 
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or 


Zfln— 

i\ ni-hgiJ 


(50.11) 


As before, the restrictions of constant number of elements n and of constant 
total energy for the whole system, as given by equations (50.4) and (50.5), 
may now be introduced. Since «,• and gi, for each quantum group, have 
been assumed to be large, the distribution of energy within a group may be 
regarded as virtually continuous, at least over a narrow range; it is thus 
possible to write 

5 « = 23 = 0 

and 

{£ = 2Z = 0. 

Applying the Lagrange method of undetermined multipliers to these rela- 
tionships in combination with equation (50.11), the result is 


23 ( In — ^ — + a + = 0. 

i\ni + gi ) 


(50.12) 


Since the variations are independent of one another, 


In 


rti 


and hence, 


ni + gi 


+ a + = 0, 


(50.13) 


ln(f; + l) = a+,3... 


/. + 1 = 

rti 


or 


tti = 


gi 


ga+fu _ 1 • 


(50.14) 


(50.15) 


The final equation (50.15) is the iriathematical representation of the Bose- 
Einstein statistics for the most probable distribution of elements among 
energy levels. 

50f. The Fermi-Dirac Statistics. — In deriving the consequences of the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics, which postulates that the n similar elements con- 
stituting a given system are indistinguishable, and that only antisymmetric 
solutions of the wave equation are permitted, it is assumed, as in the previous 
case, that the number of elements is constant and so also is the total eneip^- 
In the determination of the total number of eigenstates for the system or ^ 
elements in the ith group, where gi eigenfunctions are available to 
element, it must be remembered that because of the restriction of the 
Dirac statistics to antisymmetric states, only one of the »»• elements can he 
associated with each of the gi elementary wave functions. It follows, o 
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course, that gi must be greater than or equal to «i, since there must be at 
least one elementary wave function for every element in the group. The 
required number of eigenstates is equivalent to the number of combinations 
of|^{ articles taken at a time; this gives 


«<!(?* — ni)\ 

for the number of different eigenstates in the /th group. The total number 
of eigenstates G for the whole system is then 



ill 

ni\{gi — «i)! 


lA 


— wj)! 



and the probability of the given state is 



(50.16) 

(50.17) 




constant. 


Proceeding as in the previous case, it is seen that 


(50.18) 


In ^ 2 ~ — In ~ + constant, 

i 


and introduction of the Stirling approximation, assuming that gi — «, is 
very large, as well as and gi, gives 

In ^ H t(ni — gi) In (gt “ »<) “ +/iln^i| + constant. (50.19) 

i 


The condition for the most probable state is then 

J In ^ = S iln ffi — In (gi — n,)liWi =*0, 

i 

£ f In — ^ = 0. (S0.20) 

< \ gi^»i/ 

Upon introducing the conditions of constant number of elements in the 
system and constant total energy, and using the method of undetermined 
multipliers, it is found that 

2^ ( In + a + j Srii ■■ 0, 
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and since the 3»«’s are arbitrary, it follows that 


In 




Si - ni 


+ <* + *= 0, 


(50.21) 


and 




il 

».• 


- 1 = 


■(50.22) 


or 


«» = 


Si 


+ 1 • 


(50.23) 


The most probable distribution, among the various energy levels, of the 
elements of a system obeying the Fermi-Dirac statistics is given by equa- 
tion (50.23). 

50g. The Maxwell-Boltzmann Statistics. — If the eigenfunction repre- 
sented by equation (50.1) is a satisfactory solution of the wave equation 
for a system of n identical elements, it means that the elements are dis- 
tinguishable, ^and'"Th*t'Thefy'"are'~ntf~5ymnTetiy'Tgstri€tions--th at mus t -he 
^plied. In order to calculate the total number of eigenstates for a system 
that satisfies these requirements, it is convenient to consider first the number 
of ways of distributing the n distinguishable elements among the various 
possible groups; the result is 


n\ 




In each group the elements may be distributed among elementary wave 
functions. Since symmetry considerations do not arise, there is no restric- 
tion as to the number of elements associated with each wave function, and 
so the-totaLn umlyr of ^ ys jn whi ch the distribution may be made is equ al 
in each group. The com^fetc numl^i of eigenstates for the system as 
a whoteTslherefOTe given by 


• I ■ ■ 


;ii! Ns! 
i N»! 

and the corresponding probability is 


nil 


(50.24) 

(50.25) 


r?' 

ff' = n I X constant. 

• N<!\ 


(50.26) 


Taking logarithms, and then applying the Stirling ^proximation, assuming 
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fti to be very large> it is found that 

In ^ « « In « + («< In — «» In «») + constant. (50.27) 

i 

As beforcj the condition for the most probable state is obtained from 

Jln»'= + l^S». = 0, (50.28) 

and application of the same procedure as in previous cases leads to the result 


Off 


and hence 


1 _L 

In h « 

+ j9ci = 0, 

(50.29) 

Zi 



ln£ 

fti 

= o + 


- a - 

» • 

= 

(50.30) 

fti 



fti = 

Zi 

(50.31) 


If this result is compared with equation (48.13) it will be seen that, apart from 
the statistical weight factor, which does not appear in the simple classical 
treatment, equation (50.31) is identical with the Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution law. 

50h. Comparison of the Three Statistics. — For purposes of comparison 
of the three forms of statistics, the essential equations obtained in each case 
will be repeated here; they arc: 

(i) Bose-Einstein Statistics. 


+ 1 = or 

(ii) Fermi'Dirac Statistics. 

^ — 1 a or 

fti 



— 1 ' 



It 

g«^Pu q. 1 • 


(iii) Maxwell-Boltzmann Statistics. 



fti 



or 



Itis evident that although the distributionjaws^dcriv^jroiathc^^ 
iincgofltatisTTcr are'di ffe^^-tfi^^^'tyiirBrcertamcon^ under whici 

wTflTrtiose'^t^crrB^ th^ MaxwetBoittnranrTslalistJCsrThis will occur if 
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gijni is very large in comparison with unity, so that 






In these circumstances, all three expressions for the distribution law will be- 
come equivalent to that for the Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics. In general, 
provided the temperature is not too low or the pressure too high, the number 
of available eigenstates gi is large in comparison with the number of elements 
so that gilrii is then much greater than unity. It follows, therefore, that 
for almost all conditions under which normal gases exist, the classical dis- 
tribution law should be adequate to describe their actual behavior, within 
the possible limits of experimental observation. There are a limited number 
of cases in which the classical distribution law is not applicable, but these 
are very few; they are chiefly three, viz., radiation, liquid helium II, and 
the "electron gas" in metals, apart from conditions of extremely low 
temperatures or high pressures. 


SOi. Evaluation of the Constant g. — For a system obeying the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann statistics, it is obvious that the value of ^ in equation (50.31) 
must be identical with the ^ in equation (48.13), for it is possible to cany 
through the same treatment for calculating the total energy, and thus to 
arrive at the result |3 = XjkT. The values of ^ in equations (50.15) and 
(50.23), for the Bose-Einstein and Fermi-Dirac statistics, respectively, can- 
not be derived in this manner, but it is not difficult to show that they must 
both also be equal to 1/^T. In the first place, it is evident that if the Bosc- 
Einstein or Fermi-Dirac systems are studied at such temperatures and 
pressures that gijni is large, their behavior is almost classical. The value 
of /3 under these conditions must then be equal to \fkT. Since ^ is a con- 
stant which does not change with the conditions, it should have the same 
value, viz., XjkTy in the distribution laws derived from the three types of 
statistics. 


The same conclusion may be reached by imagining a system containing 
a large number of elements of different kinds, some behaving in a classical 
manner, others obeying one form of quantum statistics, while still others 
obey the alternative form. The system may be supposed to be in a condi- 
tion of statistical and temperature equilibrium. The total number of 
elements in the system is constant, and so also is the number of each kind; 
the energy'is also assumed to be constant within narrow limits. Remembtf- 
ing that the total probability of the system is equal to the product of the 
probabilities for the various kinds of elements, it can be shown by the method 
of Section 48e that the constant must be the same for all the elements 
irrespective of their symmetry or other characteristics. It is then possible 
to represent the three distribution laws by means of the general equation 



a 

4 . c > 


(50.32) 
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where c is equal to —I for the Bose-Einstein, to +1 for the Fermi-Dirac, 
and to zero for the classical statistics; the constant B, equal to varies with 
the nature of the elements constituting the system. 

50j. Correction of Number of Eigenstates in Classical Statistics. — 
Although the three forms of statistics lead to the same distribution law under 
reasonable conditions, there is one important respect in which they differ; 
this is ascribable to the fact that the Maxwell- Boltzmann statistics is based 
on the assumption that the n identical elements constituting the system are 
distinguishable, whereas according to the quantum statistics this is not the 
case. The consequence of this difference may be readily seen by considering 
the situation in which the n elements are all in different groups, that is, 
when ail the «,• values are unity. In these circumstances all the ^,’s will be 
greater than the respective w,’s, and the conditions should be such that all 
three statistics should lead to the same result. It can be readily seen from 
equations (50.7) and (50.17) that the total number of eigenstates, for both 
the Bose-Einstein and Fermi-Dirac statistics, will be equal to II to 

the product of all thej;^,- terms. However, from equation (50.25) it is found 
that for the same distribution the Maxwell- Boltzmann statistics leads to the 
expectation of eigenstates. The nl fold greater number calculated 

for these statistics arises because the n elements are assumed to be dis- 
tinguishable. It follows, therefore, that if the results of the classical sta- 
tistics are to agree with those of the quantum statistics, under such condi- 
tions that the g/s are greater than the »,’s, it is necessary that the equation 
(50.25) for the number of eigenstates be divided by nl. Since «! is a con- 
stant, it can be readily seen that the change in the value of G does not 
affect the final distribution equation (50.3J). The importance of introduc- 
ing the «! correction will become apparent, however, in the discussion of the 
contribution to entropy made by the translational energy (Section 58e). 

It is of interest to record that the division of the number of unit cells 
(complexions) in phase space — the equivalent of the number of eigenstates — 
by n\ was introduced arbitrarily into classical mechanics in order to make 
an obviously needed correction. Nevertheless, the real explanation for the 
necessity of applying this correction was not evident until the advent of the 
new quantum mechanics. 

51a. Relation Between Eigenstates and Phase Volume. — It is a well 
known fact, expressed in the form of Bohr’s correspondence principle, that 
in the limit, when the quantum numbers are large, at least relative to the 
energy, quantum and classical treatments lead to identical results. An 
illustration of this correspondence is, in fact, to be found in the equivalence 
of the distribution laws derived from the classical and quantum statistics at 
reasonably high temperatures and not too large pressures. In order to extend 
the correlation between the different forms of statistics, it is of interest to 
consider the relationship between the number of unit cells, i.e., the volume, 
of phase space occupied by a system, and the number of eigenstates available 
to that system. According to the postulates made in the present chapter, 
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these numbers are proportional to the probability of the system, in the 
classical and quantum treatments, respectively, and some connection be- 
tween them, in the correspondence principle limit, is to be expected. 

Although the word “volume” has been used to refer to the extension in 
phase space, it is evident that the quantity under consideration does not 
have the dimensions of volume in the usual sense of this term. The product 
of p and q has the dimensions of action^ i.e., MUjT, and hence for a system 
having/ degrees of freedom, the dimensions of the “volume” in phase space 
will be {MUjT)^. The Planck constant h has the dimensions MDJTy and 
hence it seems reasonable to identify the classical volume of a unit cell in 
7 -space with the quantity A'; thus, 

6qi • • • 5q/6pi • • * ^p/ “ A^, (51.1) 

may be expected to be a satisfactory correlation at the correspondence 
principle limit. This equivalence between the volume in phase space and 
the number of eigenstates for a system may then be represented by 


hj J ^9^ " ' ^ S' 


(5U) 




Justification for the foregoing suggestion is provided by a number o 
considerations. In the first place, there is the outstanding fact that it l^ds 
to satisfactory results, as will be evident shortly. Secondly, in the ol er 
quantum theory, the integral of pdq over the whole path between two suc- 
cessive energy states was taken as equal to A. Finally, the proposed corr ^ 
tion is in harmony with the newer quantum theory. According to t c 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle, the coordinate q and conjugate 
turn p of a system can be stated only with an accuracy lying within the Iimi 
of Aq and Ap, respectively; these uncertainties are related by the 
AqAp « A (cf. Section 3b). The uncertainty product AqAp is 
the volume in the y-space occupied by a system having one degree of t 
dom, and this should be equal to the Planck constant A. In gener^, or 
system of / degrees of freedom, the uncertainty product representing ^ 
uncertainty of defining the position of the system in phase space, wi 
equal to ¥, It follows, therefore, that every extension ¥ in ^ 

be equivalent to a single state (eigenstate) of the system. The total vo 
of the system in the y-space, as determined classically, divided by A s o ^ 
thus be equal to the number of eigenstates of the system, in agreement 
equation (SI. 2), . 

Sib. Number of Eigenstates in an Energy Range. — It was fou", 
Section 7, using the methods of wave mechanics, that the transla > 
energy « of a point particle, possessing three degrees of freedom, 
a {>otential-free rectangular box with edges of length a, A and c, respecti > 
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could be represented by the equation 

* %m\a- ^ ) * 


(51.3) 


where »*, «y and n, are zero or integral quantum numbers for motion of the 
particle parallel to the three cartesian axes at, y and z. In order to simplify 
the treatment, without affecting the nature of the results obtained, it will 
be assumed that the containing vessel is a cube of side /, so the b and c 
may each be replaced by /; equation (51.3) then becomes 

< = («* + «^ + «*)■ ( 51 - 4 ) 

For the present purpose, it is desired, in the first place, to calculate the 
total number of eigenstates for energies lying between zero and the value c. 
To do this, it is convenient to consider first the energy in one, then in two, 
and finally in three degrees of freedom. For one degree of freedom, e.g., 
parallel to the x axis, the energy is 

“ = (51.5) 


and the number i*! of quantum states with energies lying between zero and 
«i is evidently equal to hence from equation (51.5) 





(51.6) 


If the energy is in two degrees of freedom, e.g., x and y, the energy cj is 
then given by 

«. = (51.7) 

= 8^ (51.8) 

where 

= + (51.9) 

The number of eigenstates with energy lying between zero and in two 
degrees of freedom can be derived in a convenient manner by considering a 
system of two cartesian coordinates, and plotting the values of and Xyy 
respectively, in the two directions (Fig. 39). For each positive integral or 
zero value of ttg and there will be a point on the diagram, representing a 
definite quantum state (eigenstate) in the two degrees of freedom. If the 
energy of the system is not to exceed cs, as given by equation (51.7), then it 
follows from equation (51.9) that the values of n, and rty must be such that 

»* + nj < r*, (51.10) 
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and every point in Fig. 39 satisfying this requirement represents a possible 
eigenstate for energy between 2 ero and in two degrees of freedom. The 
total number of such points is obtained by drawing the quadrant of a circle 
of radius r, having its center at the origin of Fig. 39; all the points lying 



within the quadrant satisfy equation 
(SI. 10), and hence the required num- 
ber of eigenstates is equal to this 
number of points. For a sufficiently 
large value of the energy, so that the 
corresponding quantum numbers n» 
and tiy are large, it is evident that 
each unit area in Fig. 39 will contain, 
on the average, one point. The num- 
ber gi of eigenstates under considera- 
tion is thus equal to the area of the 
quadrant of the circle of radius r; 
hence, 

= ^ 2mft. (51.11) 


Extending the arguments to three degrees of freedom, the total transla- 
tional energy e is given |>y equation (S1.4) as 


A* 


« = 


where r® is now defined by 


8 «/® 


r», 


r® = + w? + » 




(51.12) 

(51.13) 


and all eigenstates with energy lying between zero and € must satisfy the 
condition 

«* + nj + ^ 

The required number of states can be evaluated by making a three-dimen- 
sional plot of «*, Ny and and counting the number of points, for which 
these quantum numbers are integral, lying within the octant of a sphere or 
radius r. For sufficiently large values of the energy, each point will 
spond to one unit cube in this octant, and hence its volume gives the required 
number of eigenstates. The result is consequently 

g = i(^irr*) 


3A» 


(51.15) 


where Fj equal to /*, is the volume of the box containing the particle. 
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It is desired to know the number of states with eigenvalues of the trans- 
lational energy lying between e and « + Ae, where At is small but large 
enough to contain an appreciable number of energy levels. Under these 
conditions, the number of eigenstates giAt) is obtained by differentiation of 
equation (51.15); thus. 



— rr — {Imty^^Ae. 


(51.16) 


It is of interest to show that this same result can be obtained by utilizing 
the postulate that the volume of a unit cell in classical phase ( 7 ) space can 
be taken as equal to V. For a point particle, such as that under considera- 
tion, there are three degrees of freedom; the three coordinates may be repre- 
sented by A’, y and 2 , and the corresponding momenta, viz., />*, Pv P*> 
are mx, my and mz. The number of eigenstates according to equation (51.2) 
is then given by 

dxdydzdptdpydp, 

dxdydzdtdydz. (51.17) 



Integration over the three coordinates jp, y^ 2 , gives the volume V of the 
containing vessel, and hence 

g = JJ dxdydi. (^1.18) 


Changing to polar coordinates (cf. Section 49a), it is found that 

m*V T' r*' 

gW 


m*y T' p' r 

*/o Jo Jt 


.r’ sin 6ddd4>dc 


4ym»r 


cVe, 


(51.19) 


(51.20) 


where, as before, c* is equal to x* + y* i*. It will be noted that the inte- 
gration limits for 6 arc zero and ir, for ^ they are zero and 2 t, while for c 
the limits arc c and c + dc\ the result is the number of eigenstates for the 
particle with speeds lying between e and c + dcy irrespective of direction. 
Changing the variable by means of the relationship derived in Section 
49a, viz., 

rdc = — TTr- </«, 


m 


>/s 


where < is the translational energy, it follows that equation (51.20) may be 
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written as 



A* 




(51.21) 


for the number of eigenstates with energy lying in the range « to < + dt. 
This result is in agreement with that expressed by equation (51.16), the only 
difference being that in the latter case quantum considerations require the 
energy range Ae to be appreciable in magnitude. 

51c. Eigenstates and the Mazwell-Boltzmann Equation. — The distribu> 
tion law equation (50.31) for the Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics, which may 
be written as 



Si 

SfUikT > 


(51.22) 


where B is equal to can also be put into the form 





(51.23) 


for the number dn of particles whose energy lies between e and € + ^ 

before, g{dt) is the number of eigenstates for this energy range. If the 
energy is translational in character, it is possible to utilize equation (51.21) 
for gidf); an additional statistical weight factor Qi must be introduced to 
allow for other forms of degeneracy, such as those due to spin, and then 
equation (51.23) becomes 

dn = ^ ^ (51.24) 

iS hr 

In order to evaluate the constant B, equation (51.24) must be integrated; 
for this purpose it is convenient to define the variable x, thus 


X — 


kT' 


so that equation (51.24) can be written as 


, Q, IV (2Tm^r)»« 

dn • —rz • r: x''^e^*dx. 


B 


■112 


h* 


(51.25) 


Integration of this expression then leads to 


X 


dn^n = ^ 


Qi IV 




B h* 

Qi {2irmkT)^i^V 

B ■ k* 

Qi {2irmkT)*i^V 

n ■ 


f 


x^'^e~*dx 


(51.26) 
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Introduction of this value of B into equation (51.24), gives 

which is identical with equation (49.10), the Maxwell equation for the 
distribution of the translational energy of molecules. 

The total energy E of the n molecules can be represented by 

and upon utilization of the equation (51.27) for dn^ it follows that 

E = r* Ve 

= \nkT. (51.28) 

For a mole of gas, n is equal to the Avogadro number, and equation (51.28) 
then gives the expected value \RT for the translational energy of an ideal gas. 


Applications or Bose-Einstein Statistics 

52a. Bose-Emstelii Systems. — It is now possible to consider the changes 
that arc introduced into the calculations for systems obeying the Bose- 
Einstein statistics. The system is supposed to consist of weakly interacting 
point particles, so that the energy, as in the preceding section, may be 
regarded as entirely translational in character; the results will therefore be 
particularly applicable to a monatomic gas. For the present purpose, the 
Bose-Einstein equation may be written in a form analogous to equation 

(51.23), viz., 

■In = . ( 52 - 1 ) 


where dn and g{d^ have the same significance as above; B is again equivalent 
to e*. Introducing the value of gid^ for translational energy as given by 
equation (51.21), and including an additional statistical weight factor Qi to 
allow for other forms of degeneracy, equation (52.1) becomes 


\rm V ^ ^ di 

dn =■ Qiilme) gg,ikT _ j ■ 

Introducing the variable jc, as before, equation (52.2) transforms into 

2Qt (2irm*r)*«^ x^‘^dx 


(52.2) 


dn 






Br* - 1 * 


(52.3) 


For reasons which will appear in Chapter VIII, it is convenient to define a 
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quantity Qt by the expression 






(52.4) 


Further, the product of Qi and the degeneracy factor Qi may be represented 
by Q\ thus 

Q « QiQi^ (52.5) 


With these modifications, equation (52.3) becomes 

. IQ 

~ 1^!'’ - l’ 

and upon integration, 

2Q p x^‘^dx 

” “ T*/* Jo - 1 ’ 


(52 6) 
(52.7) 


The total translational energy E of the n molecules in the system is then 
given by 



IkTQ p 

Jo - r 


(52.8) 


The evaluation of the integrals in equations (52.7) and (52.8) is simplified 
for the case in which B is greater than unity, i.e., a in equation (50.15) is 
positive. This condition must be satisfied for a Bose-£instein system', for 
otherwise the value of in equation (50.15) would become negative at 
sufficiently low energies; this is, of course, impossible. In these circum- 
stances it is possible to write 


(Be^ - l)-» = 




as a rapidly converging power series; then 



x'/*dx 
Be’ - 1 


B Jo + 

/ . 1 
ZB V 2^ 



gr-i-x^i*dx + • • • 


1 

3»«B» 




It follows then from equation (52.7) that 


n 




+ 3m5i 



(52.10) 

(52.11) 
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The integral in equation (52.8) can now be evaluated by writing 
0 Be* 


p x*‘^dx 1 r 

Jo 5^ - 1 “ 5 Jo 


4- 


1 p 
5 Vo 


e-^x*'^dx + 


11 + nL/9 D + 7)9 + 


45 


2W25 ‘ 38/252 


• * « 


)■ 


(52.12^ 


and therefore 


J_. _J_ . \ 

25 V 2‘«5 3w^5» /• 


(52.13) 


Introducing the value of 5 given by equation (52.11), the result is 


£ = ), (52.14) 

and if, as a first approximation, 5 is replaced by Qfttf i.c., the classical value 

given by equation (51.26) to which (52.11) reduces when 5 is large, equation 
(52.14) becomes 


^ - ■ ■ ] ■ (52.15) 

For 1 mole of gas, n may be replaced by Ny the Avogadro number; hence 





» • 


(52.16) 


which may be compared with iRT for the translational energy of a classical 
MaxwelUBoltzmann gas. 

S2b. Gas Degeneration. — The pressure of a Bose-£instein gas may be 
derived from the energy by utilizing the relationship P - lEfhy applicable 
to a classical ideal gas; however, it is desirable to show that this equation 
holds also under quantum conditions* This can be done in several ways, 
but the following simple treatment, although not quite complete, should 
suffice; it makes use of the familiar thermodynamic equation 



(S2.17) 


According to equation (51,12), the expression for the energy of a point 
particle, such as a molecule of an ideal monatomic gas, moving in a cube 
of side / is 


where r* is determined by the quantum numbers for the motion. If the 
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volume of the cube is Vy then A is equal to and hence 

* 


(52.18) 


It will be seen later (Section 5Sb) that the entropy of a system depends en- 
tirely on the number of eigenstates, and in the case under consideration this 
number, as given by equation (51.15), is proportional to r®. It follows, 
therefore, that for an energy change at constant entropy the term H in 
equation (52.18) will remain constant; differentiation of this equation with 
respect to V then gives 




- ? . 
“ 3 * 


in agreement with the classical relationship. The result derived here is for 
a single molecule of energy e, but an exacdy analogous result, viz., 



(52.19) 


would be obtained for a system of n molecules of total translational energy 
occupying the volume V. 

Utilizing equation (52.19), in conjunction with equation (52.14), it w 
seen that 


P = 


nkT 


? ) 

\ / ■ 


(52.20) 


For a system containing 1 mole, that is N molecules, in the volume Vt thw 
equation becomes 



This result for the prejsure of an ideal Bose-Einstein gas is obviously diff 
cnt from that for a classical ideal gas, i.e , RT/y. 

It is apparent from equations (52.14) and (52.21) that the 
from ideal behavior exhibited by a Bose~£in$tein gas, generally 
as gas dfgeneratioriy depend on the quantity 1/5. This may be taken 
equal to njQy or to NIQ when 1 mole of gas is considered, without incurn S 
any appreciable error; hence from equations (52.4) and (52.5), it is poss* 


deviations , 
referred to 
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to write 


1 Nh* 

B “ QiilTrmkTy'^V ' 


(52.23) 


and hence it is apparent that gas degeneration is to be expected for particles 
of small mass »j, at low temperature 7", and small volume A', i.e., at high 
pressure The lightest gas known to obey the Bose-Einstein statistics is 
molecular hydrogen, and although this is a diatomic gas, it is of interest to 
see what deviations from ideal classical behavior due to gas degeneration 
might be expected according to equation (52.23). The boiling point of liquid 
hydrogen at atmospheric pressure, which is the lowest temperature at which 
the gas can exist at this pressure, is 20.38® K., and so NjQ will be calculated 
at this temperature. Using the values for N — 6.02 X 10*®, h — 6.62 X 10“**, 
w = 2 X 1.67 X 10“**,^ = 1.38 X 10“*®, and 1,400 cc. for the molar volume 
y of hydrogen gas at its boiling point, and taking Qi as unity, it is found that 


and hence 


1 ^ 

B 


= 0.84 X 10-* 



RT 

V 


(1 - 1.49 X 10“») 


for hydrogen gas at 20.38® K and 1 atm. pressure. The deviation due to 
gas degeneration is thus small, much smaller than the ordinary departure 
from ideal behavior due to intcrmolecular forces; it is thus impossible to 
observe the effect of gas degeneration of hydrogen at its normal boiling point. 
For most gases 1/5 is less than 10”* at ordinary temperatures and pressures, 
and hence the effect of degeneration would not be detectable. 

There is some possibility that gas degeneration might be observed with 
helium, since this has only twice the molecular weight of hydrogen and can 
exist in the gaseous state at much lower temperatures. The boiling point 
at atmospheric pressure is 4.2® K, and the molar volume of the gas is 345 cc.; 
hence at this temperature 

\ = 0.134, 

which is not very large. It is conceivable that the influence of Bose-Einstein 
statistics on gas degeneration might be observed at high pressures, but then 
normal deviations from classical behavior due to ordinary gas imperfection 
would greatly outweigh any effects due to degeneration. Another possi- 
bility is to decrease the temperature below the boiling point, but this would 
lower the pressure of the gas and hence reduce the extent of degeneration. 

An examination of equations (52.16) and (52.22) shows that the internal 
energy and pressure of an ideal Bose-Einstein gas will both be less than for 
a classical ideal gas at the same temperature and volume. The reason for 
this can be seen from a study of the distribution law equation (52.1) for 
the Bose-Einstein statistics. For the higher energy levels, when is 
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large in comparison with unity, the number of molecules having energy in a 
given range will be the same as for classical statistics [equation (51.23)]. 
In the lower energy states, however, the presence of the —1 term in the 
denominator of equation (52.1) makes the number of molecules for a Bose- 
Einstein gas greater than for a gas obeying classical statistics. This means 
that the effect of the Bose-Einstein statistics is to increase the number of 
molecules in the lower energy levels; the decrease in the kinetic energy and 
pressure, as compared with classical behavior, can thus be understood. 

The tendency for Bose-Einstein molecules to collect in the lower energy 
levels should be particularly marked under conditions of extreme degenera- 
tion, that is, at very low temperatures and high density (or pressure). Under 
these conditions, a phenomenon analogous to condensation, although not 
due to intermolecular attraction, might be expected. It has been suggested 
tiiat the remarkable phenomena associated with the form of liquid heliuni 
known as helium II, which can apparently exist down to the absolute zero, 
provided the pressure does not exceed 25 atm., are to be ascribed to the 
behavior of a completely degenerate Bose-Einstein gas.* 

52c. Bose-Einstem Statistics and Radiation. — There is one application 
of Bose-Einstein statistics that is of interest; it leads to the derivation of ^ 
Planck’s equation for the distribution of energy in black body radiation. 

It appears that radiation in thermal equilibrium, in a box with walls which 
do not absorb any of the radiation, may be treated as a system of elements, 
viz., photons, obeying the Bose-Einstein statistics. There is, however, an 
essential difference between such a system and those of the type previously 
considered. Although the energy remains constant, the total number of 
photons in the system is not independent of their distribution among the 
various possible energy states. The reason for this is to be found in the fact 
that the energy of the photon, according to the quantum theory, is equal to 
hv where v sec.“‘ is the frequency of the radiation; the exchange of a photon 
between two states of different frequency would thus result in an energy 
change. It is postulated, however, that the energy of the system remains 
constant; consequently there must be a change in the number of photons as 
the result of an interchange between different states. If the restriction 
= 0 is no longer applicable, the term involving the undetermined 
multiplier a in the derivation of the Bose-Einstein (or other) distribution 
law does not enter into the argument; the final result, instead of equation 
(50.15), is then 



gi 

fUlkT _ I * 



taking 0 as equal to 1/^T. Writing hv for the energy this expression may 
be put in a form similar to equation (52.1); thus, 



e’^i'IkT _ j • 


* London, PAyj. Rev., 54, 947 (1938); /. Phys. Chetn., 43, 49 (1939), 
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This is consequently the distribution law which may be applied to radiation, 
dn is the number of photons at equilibrium in the g{dv) elementary eigen- 
states lying in the frequency range f to f + dv. 

Since radiation may be regarded as consisting of electromagnetic waves, 
the equation for the propagation is similar to that given in Section 4, namely 









(52.26) 


where c is the velocity of light. The radiation in the box under discussion 
can be regarded as consisting of standing waves, and hence a solution of this 
equation will be 

^ z)(/f sin lirvt + B cos 2x1'/), (52.27) 

where 2 ) is a function of the coordinates Xy y, 2 only, and A and B 

are constants. Insertion of this solution into equation (52.26) leads to the 
result 


3 *^ 


4x2|'2 
47r*e* 






(52.28) 


since e may be put equal to hv by the quantum theory. The wave equation 
for photons thus becomes 




4t* \ dx* 3y* 


32 * 


)- 


«*^. 


(52 29) 


Treating the photon 
components in ’ 


: photon as a particle, in a cubical box of side /, with energy 

^mponents in three directions parallel to the axes x, y, 2 , it is possible, 

by a procedure exactly analogous to that employed in Section 7, to derive 
the exoression 


he 


for the energy of the component in the x direction; similar equations hold 
for and s,. It follows, therefore, that the total energy € will be given by 


he 

2 ^' 


(52.30) 


where the resultant quantum number r is defined by 

H - + n]. 

Replacing « in equation (52.30) by hv, and / by where A' is the volume 
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of the cubical box, it is found that 


r = 

c 


( 52 . 31 ) 


By means of arguments parallel with those in Section Sib, the number 
of elementary eigenstates for systems with frequencies from zero to r, is 
seen to be [cf. equation (51.14)3 

S = 




and hence, by differentiation, 




( 52 . 32 ) 


for the number of eigenstates lying in the frequency range to v + This 
result is not quite complete, however, since radiation of each frequency has 
two independent directions of polarization,^ it is necessary to multiply by 
two, giving 


giJv) = SirF — Jv. 


( 52 . 33 ) 


Combining this expression with equation (S2.2S), which is the appropriate 
form of the Bose-£instein distribution law, the result is 


y 


Sttv* 


gKrlkT _ 1 


dv. 


( 52 . 34 ) 


The left-hand side of equation (52.34) is the number of photons per unit 
volume, if this is multiplied by hv^ the energy of a photon, the result is the 
energy per unit volume, i.e., the energy density, du, in the given frequency 
range; thus. 


du = 




1 


^r/*r _ \ 


dv. 


( 52 . 35 ) 


This is the Planck equation for the distribution of the energy density 
over the wave lengths (or frequencies) of black body radiation at a gi^*® 
temperature. 

* Radiation waves differ from sound or particle waves in the respect that they arc 

to the direction of propagation, and not longitudinal to it; hence any radiation wave 

regarded as due to the composition of two waves of the same period and phase, each polan***" 
in one of two definite rectangular planes. 
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Applications of Fermi-Dirac Statistics 


53a. Fermi-Dirac Systems. — The distribution law derived from the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics is 


«< = 

Zi 

(53.1) 

^ 1 * 

and this may be put in the form 



dn = 

zW 

(53.2) 

+ 1 > 


where g{d^) and B have the same significance as before. Using the value 
given by equation (51.23), and introducing the additional degeneracy 
factor Qiy it follows that for point masses with weak interaction 


, IQ x^i^dx 


where x is equal to ejkTy and Q has the same significance as in equation 
(52.5); this is exactly analogous to equation (52.6) for the Bose-Einstein 
statistics, except that +1 replaces —1, in the usual manner. Integration 
of equation (53.3) now gives 


and, further. 


n 



2Q f* x^i^dx 

~~ Be^+ 1 

2kTQ p ^>^dx 

1 B^+1' 


(53.4) 

(53.5) 


The evaluation of the integrals is again simplified if 5 > 1, but this is 
not a necessity for Fermi-Dirac statistics, as it was for the Bose-Einstein 
case; the value of a in the distribution equation (50.23) may be positive or 
negative without introducing any difficulties. If a is positive, so that B is 
greater than unity, the condition is referred to as slight gas degeneration; 
since the treatment is then quite similar to that used for the Bose-Einstein 
case, it will be given first. If 5 > 1, it is possible to write 

('B'* + D- = T (* - T + 9’ - • • 


which is seen to be similar to the expression for {Be* — 1)“‘> except that the 
signs of alternate terms in the parentheses on the right-hand side are changed. 
Without going through the details of the argument, it is readily found that 
for 1 mole of a monatomic Fermi-Dirac gas. 



- + 

- i/zrji + 


j_/^\ _ 

2^'Aq) 



(53.7) 


(53.8) 
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aad 




1 


RT 

y 


I + 


2^/35 38«5J 

‘ It)-! 


■■) 

(?)■ 


+ 


where 5 is defined, as before, by equation (52.23), viz.. 


1 N m* 

B Q Qi{2rmkT)^‘‘^y' 


(53.9) 

(53.10) 


These equations give the total energy and pressure, respectively, under 
conditions of slight degeneration. Since the deviations from classical b^ 
havior are almost the same as for a Bose-Einstein gas, it is evident that there 
is little prospect of observing them even with molecular deuterium, the 
lightest substance, apart from electrons, for which the Fermi-Dirac statistics 
are applicable. 

53b. Extreme Gas Degeneration. — At low temperatures the value of 
B may well become much less than unity; the condition of extreme ffit ^t- 
generation will then arise. The results given in the previous section arc 
then no longer satisfactory, and the evaluation of the integrals neccssai7 
to obtain expressions for the energy and the pressure of the monatomic 
Fermi-Dirac gas is much more difficult. It will be of interest to consider, 
in the first place, the special case of the absolute zero of temperature, i-c-i 
at T = 0, for the treatment is then relatively simple, and the results arc 
important. If B is assumed to be extremely small, or zero — as it will be 
at the absolute zero — then the term Be^ 4" 1 in the denominators of 
integrands in equations (53.4) and (53.5) will be equal to unity; equation 
(53,4) may then be written as 

« •/o 

where the upper limit of integration has been changed from <» to 1/5, since 
B has been taken as zero. Carrying out the integration, the result is 


3,:/2 * 51/2 * 

. 1 /3«T*«y« 

• • B~\ AQ ) ■ 

By equations (52.4) and (52,5), 


Q = Q*Qi = 



h* 
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and hence, by equation (53.12) 


1 _ h* ( 3n Y'* 

B 2mkT\^TyQi) ’ 


(53.13) 


where V is the volume occupied by the n particles. 

Just as equation (53.4) reduces to (53.11) in the special case of extreme 
gas degeneration, i.e., when B is virtually zero, so equation (53.5) becomes 



IkTQ p/" 

jo 




^kTQ 1 

5 ^ 1/2 • * 


(53.14) 

(53.15) 


the symbol £o being used because the energy is that for the absolute zero. 
Introducing the value for 1/5 given by equation (53.13) into (53.15), the 
result is 


^nh^^ 3w 

“ \Qm\AiryQi) 


(53.16) 


It will be observed that both classical and Bose-Einstein statistics lead 
to a value of zero for the energy of a monatomic gas at the absolute zero. 
A Fermi-Dirac gas, however, possesses appreciable energy, i.e., zero-point 
energy, at this temperature. The expression for the zero-point energy of a 
highly degenerate Fermi-Dirac gas can be put in an alternative form that is 
of interest. According to equation (51.16) or (51.21), the number of eigen- 
states of a point mass with energy between t and « + is given by 


= Qi (2m«)i/V<, 


(53.17) 


where Qi has been introduced to allow for other degeneracy factors. The 
total number ^ of eigenstates with energy that does not exceed a specified 
value «* is then obtained by integration; thus, 



2xy r*' 

Qi (2mc*)»«. 


(53.18) 


At the absolute zero all the particles, e.g., electrons, will collect in the lowest 
possible energy states, but since the Fermi-Dirac statistics do not permit 
more than one element to each eigenstate, it follows that the number of 
elements is equal to the number of eigenstates.* This result can be derived 

*The fact that two electrons can occupy the same orbital is due to the fact chat they have 
opposite sj»ns: this is allowed for by the degeneracy factor Qt, which is two for electrons. 
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directly from equation (53.1); since B is zero at the absolute zero, it is 
evident that is equal to gi. It follows, therefore, that the value of^ 
as given by equation (53.18) may be identified with w, the number of 
elements; hence, 

4irA' 




(53.19) 


= 




(53.20) 


It is evident, therefore, by comparison with equation (53.13), that 


«• 1 


kT B 


(53.21) 


and from equation (53.15), 


£o = |««*. 


(53.22) 


The quantity «* is sometimes called the Fermi energy; it represents the 
of the highest level filled at the absolute zero, for the given system. Tw 
average energy per single particle, i.e., E^ln^ at the absolute zero is tmis 
equal to three-fifths of the value for the particle of highest energy at this 


a.* 


temperature, i.e., t€ 


The Fermi-Dirac statistics, as already indicated, apply to electrons, 
it is in fact in connection with the properties of the so-called “electron gas 
(Section 53c) that these statistics have proved most useful. For electrons, 
Qi is equal to 2, because of the two possible spin orientations; hence, equation 
(53.16) becomes 

3« \5'* (53.23) 


= 


40m 




This gives the energy of a system of n electrons occupying a volume V 
the absolute zero. 


It has been seen earlier that the pressure P of any gas, irrespective o 


fthc 


type of statistics it obeys, is related to the energy E by the cquatioHi 
P “ 2E13F, and hence for a Fermi-Dirac gas, using equation (53.22), 


Po = vt;€ 


2n , 


(53.24) 


for the pressure at the absolute zero. The behavior of a gas ^ 


Fermi-Dirac statistics is thus quite different in this respect also , 


Einstein or classical gases. For the two latter, the pressure at the 
zero of temperature should be zero, whereas for a Fermi-Dirac gas 
should be an appreciable zero-point pressure. 

At temperatures above the absolute zero, at which there is still cons 

-1 y\ * •111 .1 Ol ^ 


able gas degeneration^ i.e.^ E is still less than unity, the evaluation 


integrals presents some difficulties; methods have been devised, but as 
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are complicated, the results only will be given here. The expression for 
the energy can be stated in the form of a series that converges rapidly at low 


temperatures, viz., 

E = 



(53.25) 


which obviously reduces to equation (53.22) when T is zero. The pressure 
can be calculated from the energy in the usual manner. 

It will be seen shortly that the heat capacity of an ideal Fermi-Dirac 
gas is important; this can be derived from equation (53.25) by making use 
of the familiar thermodynamic relationship, viz.. 



If the temperature is not too high, the quantity in the brackets may be set 


equal to unity so that 



(53.27) 


The heat capacity of a highly degenerate Fermi-Dirac gas at low tempera- 
tures is thus seen to be directly proportional to the absolute temperature. 

53c. Electron Gas in Metals.— One of the most significant applications 
of Fermi-Dirac statistics is in connection with the theory of the metallic 
state: without entering into details, the basis of this theory is that a metal 
consists of a system of fixed positive nuclei and a number of mobile electrons, 
generally referred to as electron gas. There is no a priori method of esti- 
mating how many of the electrons in the metal may be regarded as free. 
For alkali metals, it is reasonable to suppose that there is one free electron 
for each atom, and this same assumption leads to satisfactory results for 
other metals. In the treatment of the electron gas in metals, it is postulated 
that the free electrons move in a field of uniform, constant potential energy. 
As long as the free electron remains in the “potential box,” constituted by 
the metal, its potential energy will have this value, but in order to leave the 
box, that is, for the electron to be emitted from the metal, it must acquire 

additional energy. . 

Theoretically, the Fermi-Dirac statistics must, of course, apply 
trons, but it is of interest to see what the conditions are under which the 
classical statistics would represent an adequate approximation. Informa- 
tion in this connection can be obtained by calculating the value of 5; accord- 
ing to equation (53.13), B is given by 



V 3« y • 


(53.28) 
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For electrons, the mass m is 9.1 X 10““, and Qi is equal to 2, as seen above. 
Consider an average metal of atomic weight 100 and density 10; the volume 
A' of 1 gram atom is 10 cc., and the number of atoms, and hence of electrons ' 
assuming one free electron for each atom, is 6.02 X 10“. Under these 
conditions equation (53.28) gives 

5 = 1.5 X io->r. 

/ 

It is at once evident that if 5, i.e., f*, is to be of the order of unity, so that the 
classical distribution might be applicable, the temperature would have to be 
extremely high. It is apparent, therefore, that at all reasonable tempera- 
tures, and especially at low temperatures, it is necessary to use the equations 
of the Fermi-Dirac statistics in connection with the study of the electron gas 
in metals. 

A simple illustration of this fact is provided by a consideration of the 
contribution of electrons to the heat capacity of a metal; at all reasonable 
temperatures, this is given by equation (53.27), and remembering that kTl^ 
is equal to B [equation (53.31)], it follows that the electron heat capacity 
per gram atom of metal is then 

(Cv).i. = 172^=5, (53.29) \ 

where R is the molar gas constant. Utilizing the average (approximate) 
value of B derived above, it is found that 

(Ck)*!. = 1.5 X 10~^7’ cal. per g. atom. (53.30) 

At ordinary temperatures, viz., 300° K, the electron contribution to the 
atomic heat capacity of a metal will be about 0.05 cal.; this is very small, in 
comparison with the total heat capacity of more than 6 calories, and so there 
is little hope of observing the electronic heat capacity under these conditions. 
However, there is a possibility of investigating the effect of electron gas from 
studies of heat capacity at low temperatures. It will be shown in Section 
S4b, by means of the Debye theory of the specific heat of solids, that if the 
electronic contribution is ignored, the heat capacity of a solid element at 
very low temperatures should be proportional to 7^. Subtracting the heat 
capacity calculated by the Debye equation from the observed value should 
give the heat capacity due to the electron gas. Data have been obtained in 
this manner for a number of metals at temperatures in the region of a few 
degrees above the absolute zero. The results are in general agreement with 
equation (53.30); in particular, the electronic contribution to the heat ca- 
pacity has been found to be proportional to the absolute temperature, in 
agreement with expectation from the Fermi-Dirac statistics. 

The pressure of the electron gas in a metal at the absolute zero may he 
calculated by means of equation (53.24); for an average metal, i.e., atomic 
weight 100 and density 10, this pressure is found to be of the order of 10 
atm. At normal temperatures the pressure would be even higher. The 
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reason why the free electrons at these high pressures remain within the metal 
is because of the electrostatic attraction between the electrons and the fixed 
positive ions that constitute the crystal lattice. 

S3d. Thermionic Emission of Electrons from Metals. — It is not proposed 
to discuss in detail the properties of metals based on the concept of electron 
gas, but one particular aspect, namely that of thermionic emission^ will be 
considered here as an illustration of the application of the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics to a problem of physical interest. 

The translational energy «*, in the x direction, of a particle of mass m 
moving in a cubical box of side /, is given by equation (7.11), viz., 



(53.31) 


where w* is the appropriate quantum number. Further it was seen in 
Section Sib that also gives the number of eigenstates with energy lying 
between zero and €* in the direction parallel to the x axis. Since the energy 
is entirely kinetic, it is possible to replace e* by pl/2my where pz is the x 
component of the momentum; making this substitution, equation (53.31) 
yields 



« 



(53.32) 


It should be noted that in these equations />, is actually the absolute, i.e., 
numerical, value of the x component of the momentum, irrespective of 
its sign. 

In view of the significance of with respect to the eigenstates of the 
energy, it can also be regarded as giving the number of quantum states with 
absolute values of the x component of the momentum between zero and />,. 
It follows, therefore, from equation (53.32), that the number of eigenstates 
g(cipt) within the momentum range of^, to pt -I* ^Pr may be represented by 

Si^P-) = jdp^‘ (53.33) 


The number of eigenstates in the range dptdp^p^t i.e., in the element of 
momentum space having this extension, would be 


g{dp) - 


8 ^ 

A* 


dpjpydp,. 


(53.34) 


So far no account has been taken of the degeneracy of the energy states due 
to other causes, such as spin; for electrons, which are now being considered, 
it is necessary to multiply by two, as seen above; hence, equation (53.34) 
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becomes 

\6V 

g{dp) = dpjpydp,^ (53.35) 

where has been replaced by Vy the volume of the container. 

It has been mentioned that the terms dp^y etc., refer to absolute values, 
irrespective of sign; it is now required to take the sign of the momentum 
into account, since in the subsequent treatment it is necessary for the com- 
ponents of the momentum of the various electrons to have the same sign. 
For this purpose, it may be supposed that half the total number of electrons 
have positive while the other half have negative/**; the same assumption 
may also be made for the components />v and/*,. The number of eigenstates 
will then be one-eighth as many as that given by equation (53.35); thus, 
for the present purpose, it is possible to write 


SW = dpjpjp^. (53.36) 

Introducing this result into the Fermi-Dirac distribution law equation 
(53.2), gives 

^ IV 1 

~ A® + 1 

for the number of electrons in the volume Vy each having a total kinetic 
energy «, and momenta within the specified range. The corresponding 
number in unit volume is then 


_|_ 1 dpjpj^p,. (53.37) 

The number of electrons n{dpd)y with the x component of momentum in 
the range dpxy that are incident in unit time on a unit area normal to thex 
axis is obtained by integrating equation (53.37) over all possible values of 
pv ^f*d p,.* This gives the number of electrons in unit volume, that satisfy 
the specified conditions, and the result must be multiplied by the speed of 
the electrons, />*/»;, in the x direction; thus, 


(53.38) 

The total kinetic energy c of the electrons can be represented by 

• This is equivalent to integrating over the limits of p. and p, + dp, for the variable 

but for py and^. the limits are — « to «. 
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and if the quantity p\ is defined by 


it follows that 


pi = pi + pi 


(53.39) 


Making this substitution in equation (53,38), and at the same time changing 
the variables, the result obtained is 




p^p.f 

Jo 


1 




Pp^Ppy 


and on evaluation of the integral, it is found that 


, , , 4jr^r, 

»{^Pt) - In 


( f-p\l2^kT 


+ 1 


) P-^P-' 


(53.40) 


The kinetic energy in the x direction is given by 


e, s= 


A 

Im* 


mdu = pt4pz. 


The number n{dt^ of electrons, with kinetic energy in the range €, to + di,, 
striking the surface referred to above, is then obtained ffom equation 
(53.40) as 

/g-uIkT \ 

(53.41) 


{j \ _ 


A* 


According to equation (53.21), 1/5 is equal to t*lkTy where €* is the 
so-called Fermi energy, for a highly degenerate gas at very low tempera- 
tures. For the present problem, however, it is possible to write as a rough 
approximation 

as L 

' B* 

and introduction of this result into equation (53.41) gives 


«(</«.) * 


4irmkT 
” A» 




(53.42) 


If the quantity e, - «* is large in comparison with kT, all terms beyond the 
first may be neglected in the expansion of the logarithm in the form of a 
power series, i.e., In (at + 1) *» x, if x is small; hence, 


n(dt.) 


ArmkT 

A» 




(53.43) 
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It will now be supposed that the electrons under consideration constitute 
the electron gas in a metal; equation (53.43) then gives the number of these 
electrons coming from the inside of the metal that are incident on unit area 
of its surface in unit time with kinetic energy, normal to the surface, lying 
in the range to If v is the work required to take a single electron 

from rest inside the metal and bring it outside the metal, also in a state of 
rest, the number of electrons Z striking the surface of the metal, from inside, 
that succeed in escaping is given by 



r 

•Jn 


) 


AirmkT r* 




£ 








(53.44) 


The Fermi energy t* is the energy of an electron in the highest occupied 
level in the metal, at the absolute 2 ero; hence, the quantity n “ which 
appears in the exponential term in equation (53.44) may be regarded, ap- 
proximately, as the average energy required to remove an electron from the 
interior of the metal, at constant temperature and volume, and bring it to 
rest outside the metal. This energy quantity, which may be given the 
symbol x> and is generally expressed in electron-volts, is known as the 
thermionic work function; making this substitution of x for ’J ” ** equation 
(53.44), the latter becomes 



A* 




(53.45) I 


This expression gives the rate at which electrons leave unit area of a metal, 
as a function of temperature; it is, therefore the equation for the phenomenon 
of thermionic emission. In practice, the emission is measured as the current 
flowing from unit area of the heated metal to a collecting electrode; the 
magnitude of the current I is obtained by multiplying the number of elec- 
trons leaving unit area of the surface in unit time by the electronic charge 
c; thus. 



~ h* 


jng-xikT 




(53.46) 

(53.47) 


where ^ is a universal constant. This result is identical in form with the 
empirical Richardson equation for thermionic emission. . , 

If the magnitude of the constant A is evaluated, it is found that it should, 
theoretically, be equal to 120 in amp. cm.-^ deg.'* units. Experimental 
observation, however, has led in a number of reliable cases to a figure o 
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approximately 60 amp. cm. * deg. and several explanations have been 
proposed to account for the discrepancy. It will be noted, in the first place, 
that m the derivation of equation (53.46) the tacit assumption was made 
that every electron reaching the surface of the metal from the interior with 
energy m excess of the amount v would actually succeed in escaping. It is 
possible, however, that some of the electrons, which theoretically have suffi- 
cient energy to permit their escape, are reflected at the surface; the result 
obtained m equation (53.46) should thus be multiplied by a Iransmission 
coefficient^ equal to the fraction of the electrons reaching the surface that 
reflected. According to the experimental results, this transmission 
coefficient should have a value of about 0.5 in several cases, although quan- 
turn mechanical calculations indicate that a figure much closer to unity is to 
be expected. Another possibility is that the thermionic work function is 
not independent of temperature, as is assumed in the calculation of the 
value of A from the experimental results. Such a temperature variation, 
It not allowed for, would influence the apparent magnitude of A. 

t IS of interest to note that the thermionic emission equation (53 46) 
can be derived in an alternative manner which will be described more fully 
in Section 55e. If the electrons are allowed to escape from the metal into 
an enclosed space, when equilibrium is attained the rate at which electrons 
leave the metal surface, as calculated above, should be equal to the rate at 
which they return to the metal from the vapor phase. The density of 
c ectrons m the latter phase is so low that in spite of the small mass of the 
electron, the Fermi-Dirac statistics reduce to the classical form. It will be 
seen that under these conditions the calculation of the rate at which electrons 
return to the metal is quite simple. 


Heat Capacity of Solids - 

54a. The Solid State.— Apart from a relatively few cases, referred to in 
the previous sections, in which it is essential to use the distribution equations 
derived from the Bose-Emstein or Fermi-Dirac statistics, it is possible to use 
the classical statistics without causing any appreciable error. However it 
isjeneralji^n^^ cxceHUbr_trans^^ to allow for^iTfe 

that the energy of a 

This point may be illustrated by a discussion of^K^omic Keats of solid 
Clements; in accordance with the conclusion already reached, it will be 

assumed that the eiia;£miiKL-£ontri^io to the heat capacity ^an he 
Qfiglected at ordinary temperatures . ' ^ 

lattice of inde- 
pendent atoms vibrating a^uTTheJT •espec^TVT^I^l^grGm^ 

not interacting with one another in any way. 

larmpiiKpi^^^ the energy can be expressed asthesumoftwosq^ 
terms, ence, aggo^i^ t o t h e-4 ?^ lfl£lpl^^o£the_cq^ipaIJ;i^oI3,J;fer^gy, the 

cqu al^^o^ ^T per a tom for eac h vibrational mode 
c . cction49c). Since the atoms will Be free to oscillate in all directions 
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in Space, each atom may be supposed to have three vibrational degrees of 
freedom, i.e., three vibrational modes; the internal energy should thus be 
IkT per atom, or ZNkT, i.e., 'hRT, per g. atom, i.e., 

E = ^RT. (54.1) 

Diflferentiation with respect to temperature at constant volume gives Cr, 
the atomic heat capacity at constant volume; hence, 


Cv 




ZR. 


(54.2) 


TheAto0ikheajuifanide4sqli4sbo4 

enrSSR^BS^reTTris true, as exemplifieoby the empiri^riaw 
and Petit, that many elements do have atomic heats in the vicinity of • 
cal., but certain elements, particularly some of those with low atomic 
weights, have atomic heats that are appreciably less than this value 
Further, the atomic heats are not independent of temperature, as^hey should 

be ^drding to equation (54.2). . t' 

s^l^he first step in the improvement of the theory of the heat capacity o 
sqliii.^km£ntswa 5 Ja 4 tepJ^ who applied the quantum theory to 

calculate the energy of the atomic oscillators, instead of using the classic 
equipartition value. The treatment as given below has been somew a 
modernized by utilizing th e results derived from the wave mechanics ^ — ^ 
wa<i ^enuraection «ft:| >at the enerev tp of a harmonic'osalla torjf|regusP T 
i/jT ^y T>e_ ex pfess ed by the relationship 


.. = (» + my, 

where the frequency v is here expressed in sec.”*; the vibration^ quan^ 
number v may be 0, 1, ^etc. E^xcept when degenerate frequen^e^^Sa^ 
poly atomic molecules. (t|ierc >4£3ac~ ^g^ nst^e^p ea ch val ue of t ej* 
n^na l^en ergy ; in this case, thgreforey^ each vibt^tpnal quantmn-a ^>^ — ^ 
tgspQ XU^. tqjme e igensta te. The MaxwelTBmjtT mann distribution equa 


resDO 


tJi - 




now takes the form 

„ ' ( 5 *» 



» Einstem, yinn. Physik, 22, 180 (1907). 
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(S4.4), for all integral values of p from ze ro to infinity : thus, 

W (54.5) 

^ v-0 

T he energy of all the oscillator s m each eigenstate is equal to the pr oduct o( 
tjie_amah £r of^scillato rs in t hat state by their energy hence, the total 
viEration al energy E o f the system of N oscillators will be given by* ’ 


£ = £ = 4 £ 

9-0 ^ 9-0 


(54.6) 


The m ean energy i for a sinple'oscillator in the given system is e qual to the 

the total, numb^A^ ofmolecules; hence by equa- 


to tal energv^ t^id^ b 

tlbns (54.5) and (54.6 



* N Z ‘ 


(54.7) 


Introducing the value of c, given by equation (54.3), this becomes 


i = 




(p+j)A»/ir 


ve- 


vkrtkT 


vk»lkT 


P: 

« hv hv 

gk,tkT- 1 


( 54 . 8 ) 


(It may be remarked that the last term in equation (54.8), i.e., {Ap, did 
appear in Planck's original calculation for the mean energy of a linear 
osgllator; it is the zero-point energy which arises from quantum mechanical 
considerations.) 

An atom in a crystal may be regarded as a three-dimensional oscillator, 
and hence the internal energy E per gram atom, consistin^;/of N such 
oscillators, is equal to SNi; consequently, 


E = 3N 


hv 


fh./kT-, 1 


+ iNhv. 


(54.9) 


The Einstein atomic heat equation is then obtained by differentiation of 
equation (54.9) with respect to temperature in the usual manner; thus 

..rJhvY e*'/*?* 

^ varjK “ - i)** (54.io) 

, According to this relatio nship Cy should approach zero at very low temoera- 
wheats at hiylr temoeratures. w hen Ay/itTHs snwill in comparison with 
f tbe expression reduces to 3Nkf i.e., 3/^in agreement with the classical 

treatment,, based on the equipartitibn principle, and the' law of Dulong and 
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these conclusions are in general accord with experiment, 
and the Einstein equation represented an important advance, it, did not 
commetely solve the problems of atomic heat. 

S The Debye Specific Heat Equation. — Owing to the proximity of the 
atdms/^n-a crystal, it is very improbable they will act as independent units 
osciriating with the same frequency. As a result of interactions, the atoms 
will execute complex vibrations, but these can be treated as made up ofa 
series of simple harmonic motions with various frequencies. A solid con- 
taining N atoms will thus behave as a system of 3N coupled harmonic 
oscillators, and there will be a total of different frequencies.® The lowest 
^^^* 4 uency wilj^be z^o, but there is a definite li mit to t he highest frequency ; 
ti^ maximum, ^esigna ted~ by Vm anses when the wave length of the oscilla- 
tio ns is of the^ame orcier as the interatomic distanced ^ 

In order to determine the distribution of frequencies, I^eliyc.^>dijsj:^ga^(i 

and treated it as a homogene ous, i sotropi c, 
elastic medium; the vibratjons of the ato ms may thus be treated as equi- 
valent to elastic waves^bf the t^pe of sound waves, propa^ted thrdughlhis 
continuous medium. ThfiSfi „waves jnay be considered as made up of three 
waves propagated in directions ^t rjght angl^^th ey are longitudin al 
ifl thfr dircQtlpij^ q^Qnotion, and two equiv alent transverse waves. It 
can be shown by the theory ofi elastici^ j^ha t for elastic waves movmg in a 
solid of volume the number of modes of vibration Jny with frequencies 
in one direction lying in the range between v and v + dvy is given by the 
expression 


dn — dvy 

c* 


(54.11) 


where c is the velocity of the waves. It will be noted that this equation is 
identical in form with equation (52.32) for the number of eigenstates of 
radiation lying in a given frequency range. wav e 1^® 

vel ocity of ct, while ^e two transverse waves have a velocity 
the number of vibrations in theTrequ^rrey' ran^e v to in three direc- 

tions, is given by 

, (54.1?) 


dn = ^ttV 




\rdv. 


% • • r 

It has been mentioned previously that the total number of vibrational 
frequencies in the solid containing N atoms is 3A^; hence, integration of 

•Since the atoms in the crystal are now no longer independent, the whole crystal may 
haps be regarded as a large molecule; it would then be more exact to say that the system tits 
SiV 6 degrees of vibrationaj freedom. However, since N is large, there is no appreciable errcf 
incurred m using 3N instead of 3N — 6, 

The application of the distribution laws for weakly interacting particles, derived in th« 
present chapter, to such a crystalline solid is justified, for it can be shown that the system 

N atoms, whose positions are fixed in space, is equivalent to 3Af independent oscillators («• 
Section 67c). 

2554'o9i’:o*'’ Gibsony J. dm. Cfum. Sot., 
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equation (54.12) over the frequency limits of zero to the maximum v 
should give the value 3A^, i.e.. 


3N = 4t/^ 


)f 




■■ a+i)- 


3 + 

9N 

4irf^yi ■ 


s) 


3 

ypt, 


(54.13) 


Insertion of this result into equation (54.12) then gives 


= 9N^dv 

Vm 



(54.14) 


for the number of modes of vibration, in three directions, in the frequency 
range v to p -f- dv. If this value of dn is multiplied by the mean energy of 
an oscillator as given by equation (54.8), and the product integrated over 
the frequency range from zero to Pm, the result will give the total internal 
energy £ of the N atoms; thus, 


^ 9N hv . Ap\ ,, 


(54.15) 


A quantity called the characteristic temperature^ or the Debye temperaturey 
of the solid under consideration is given" the symbol, 6, and*1s defined By“ 


0 » 


hv. 


k » 


(54.16) 


and the variable v is replaced by the dimensionless variable at, defined by 


The energy equation (54.15) can now be written in the form 

9Nk 


(54.17) 


)'X 


8 


(54.18) 


where the last term is the result of integrating out the zero-point energy 
contribution in equation (54.8). Differentiation of equation (54.18) with 
respect to the temperature then gives 


Cv 


If. 




L_ 1\ 

- 1 ’ rj • 


(54.19) 


The evaluation of the int^ral in equations (54.18) and (54.19) is achieved 
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by expressing the integrand in the form of an infinite series, and integrating 
term by term. If the temperature is moderate or relatively high, then 


)T 


- 1 




1 _ 1/e 
3 sir 




+ 


« • • 


and by equation (54.18), 


£ = 3mT 


1 + 


20\tJ 1680[tJ 


+ 


( 54 . 20 ) 


On differentiation with respect to 7*, it is seen that 


t 




( 54 . 21 ) 


nigJl, jipmperatiireg^ It is apparent that the atomic heat ca pacity should 
approach_th e dassical value of 3/£ 

T^ljow temperatures, x is large and the integration can then be carried 
out in an alternative form;The result is 


)T 


X^ 


gx - 1 


dx 




.-*/r 




where the last term on the right-hand side represents a function that de- 
creases rapidly with decreasing temperature. For most purposes this, as 

well as e can be neglected at low temperatures; the expression for the 
energy then becomes 


E = 3NkT 


and hence, 



I 






(54.22) 


(54.23) 


A number of interesting conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing 
equations (54.21) and (54.23), for the heat capacity. In the first place, it 
IS evident that Cv is a function of the quantity BjT only; hence the plot of 
Cv against T/O should yield a curve that is the same for all solid elements. 
1 he nature of the curve is shown in Fig. 40, and it is an experimental fact 
that the heat capacities of many elements, and even of a few simple com- 
pounds that crystallize in the cubic system, have been found to fall on, of 
very close to, this universal curve. 

In order to verify the applicability of the Debye equation to^a given 
solid It is, of course, necessary to know the value of the characteristic tem- 
perature d; this is generally derived from a measurement of the heat capacity 
Cv at any convenient temperature T, preferably on the rising part of the 
Debye curve (Fig. 40). By means of this curve the value of T/d correspon^J" 
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ing to the experimental Cr can be obtained, and hence 6 can be derived, 
since T is known. Utilizing this result for 5, the experimental heat capacities 
at various temperatures can be plotted against T/d to see if they fall on the 
theoretical curve. 

Another way of testing the Debye relationship is to use the curve, or 
the equivalent tables giving Cv as a function of 7*, which are to be found in 



many reference works, to calculate 6 from heat capacity data at a series of 
temperatures. If the Debye equation is applicable, then the values of 6 
will be constant for a given element. In actual fact, slight variations have 
been found, but these are small and are attributed to the approximation of 
treating a crystalline solid as a continuous medium in order to determine the 
distribution of vibration frequencies. 

According to equation (54.13), the maximum frequency v„ is related to 
the velocities of longitudinal and transverse waves, e.g., sound waves, in 
the crystal; further, since the characteristic temperature 6 is equal to hvjky 
by definition [equation (54.16)], it is apparent that there will be a connection 
between 6 and the velocities ci and Ct. This is readily found to be 


1 4ir^kW \ 2 \ 

“ 9Nh* V ^1 / ' 


(54.24) 


According to the theory of elasticity, the velocities are related to the com- 
pressibility It, Poisson’s ratio a, and the density p of the crystal, by means 
of the expressions 


, 3(1 - ir) . , 3(1 - 2a) 

= (TT^ “ 2(1 + <r)Kp * 


(54.25) 
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Hence, \( the elastic constants of the solid are known, it should be possible 
to calculate the characteristic temperature $; this has been done in a number 
of cases, and some of the results obtained, compared with those derived from 
heat capacity data, are recorded in Table XVIII. The agreement is seen 
to be very satisfactory. 

TABLE XVIII. CHAlUiCTERlSTlC TEMPERATURES FROM ELASTIC COKSTANTS 




AKD FROM HEAT 

CAPACITIES 

9 

e 

Element 

p 

K 

o 

(calc.) 

(from Cv) 

A1 

2.71 

1.36 

0.337 

398 

402 

Cu 

8.96 

0.74 

0.334 

315 

332 

Ag 

10.53 

0.92 

0.379 

215 

214 

Pb 

11.32 

2.0 

0.446 

88 

73 


Attention may now be paid to equation (54,23) giving the heat capacity 
of a solid at low temperatures; neglecting all terms beyond the first, this 
becomes 



*= 464.4 




cal. 


( 54 . 26 ) 


The important conclusion is therefore to be drawn from the Debye theory 
that at low temperatures the atomic heat capacity of an element should be 
proportional to T®, and it should become zero at the absolute zero. In ordtf 
for equation (54.26) to hold, it is necessary that the temperature should be 
less than 6/10; this means that for most substances the experimental tem- 
peratures must be below about 20° K. Heat capacity measurements made 
at sufficiently low temperatures have served to confirm the reliability of the 
T’ relationship for a number of elements and compounds. The propor- 
tionality of heat capacities to the third power of the absolute temperature 
at low temperatures has been found of great value for the purpose of e*- 
trapolating heat capacities to the absolute zero; such extrapolations ^ 
important in connection with the experimental determination of entropi^ 
from thermal data. It may be noted, incidentally, that the slope of the 
plot of Cv against 7^, which should be equal to 464.4/6*. at very low tem- 
peratures, provides an alternative method for deriving the characteristic 

temperature. , . 

Further reference to the Debye theory of specific heats of solids will 
made in Section 67c. 


CHAPTER VIII 

STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS > 
Thermodynamics and Statistics 

5Sa. Entropy and Probability. — One of the most important aspects of 
statistical mechanics^ from the standpoint of the physical chemist, is its 
correlation with thermodynamics, especially with the second and third laws. 
The most convenient approach to this problem is through the concept of 
entropy. It is known from thermodynamics that when a system, with con- 
stant volume and energy, is in equilibrium the entropy is a maximum; on 
the other hand, according to statistical mechanics such a system is in equi- 
librium when the total probability is a maximum. It appears, therefore, as 
suggested by Boltzmann, that there should be a relationship between en- 
tropy and probability. The (thermodynamic) probability may be defined 
in accordance with earlier discussion as the number of microscopic states, or 
complexions, corresponding to the given macroscopic state. The connection 
between entropy and probability may be expressed as .S’ = /(^^, where .S’ 
is the entropy and IV is the probability. The nature of the function f{lV) 
can be ascertained by considering two systems having entropies .S'; and .S’j, 
and probabilities H'l and IVx respectively. Since entropy is an extensive 
property, the entropy i’ll of the combined system is equal to the sum Si + Sz; 
the probability fV u of this system is, however, the product fVi X ^ 2 , so 
that since 

Si2 = Si-\‘ Si =/iV^iX ^ 2 ). (55.1) 

For the two individual systems, Si = /{fVi) and 5*2 = and hence it 

follows that 

/m X fVi) ^f{fVi) +f{fVi). (55.2) 

It is evident that in order to satisfy equations (55.1) and (55.2) it is neces- 
sary that 

S ^ kin IV -f- constant, (55.3) 

where ^ is a constant, which can be shown to be identical with the familiar 
Boltzmann constant, that is, the gas constant per single molecule, RIN. It 
was postulated by Planck that the additional constant in equation (55.3) 

* A*ton, Chtpter IV in "A Treatise on Physical Chemistry,” Vol. I, Edited by Taylor and 
UMtone; Fowler and Guggenheim, ^Statistical Thermodynamics”; Mayer and Mayer, Sta- 
*Uttcal Mechanics”: Tolman, “The Principles of Statistical Mechanics.” 
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be taken as zero, thus yielding the relationship 

S ^ klnPV 


(55.4) 


between the entropy and the so-called thermodynamic probability. 

55b. Entropy and Number of Eigenstates. — For the purpose of relating 
thermodynamics to quantum statistics, it is more satisfactory to define the 
entropy of a system in terms of the corresponding number of quantum 
states, i.e., eigenstates. If the number of eigenstates for two independent 
systems are Gi and G 2 , then the number of eigenstates for the combined 
system will be given by 

Gi2 = Gi X G 2 , (55.5) 

since for every one of the Gi eigenstates in the system 1 there will be Gi 
different eigenstates in the system 2, making a total of Gi X Gj states. It 
follows, therefore, in accordance with the remarks in the previous paragraph, 
that the entropy may be treated as a logarithmic function of the number of 
eigenstates. Suppose a property 5* of a given system is defined by the 
equation 

S = k\nG, (55.6) 

where is a constant having the dimensions of energy per degree; since G is 
merely a number, and hence is dimensionless, it follows that S will have 
the dimensions of entropy, i.e., energy per degree. It will be shown presently 
that S has the properties of thermodynamic entropy, and by the proper 
choice of the constant k it can, in fact, be made identical with entropy. 

The number of eigenstates for a specified distribution of n elements 
depends on the type of statistics; the required numbers are given by equa- 
tions (50.7) and (50.17) for the Bose-Einstein and Fermi-Dirac statisocsi 
respectively. By the use of the Stirling approximation, the corresporiding 
values of In G are found to be as follows ^cf. equations (50.10) and (50.1°)J' 
Bose-Einstein statistics. 


In G = E { («» + gd In («< + gi) — tti In — gi In 
% 



Fermi-Dirac statistics. 



In G = E { (»»• “ gx) In {gi — »<) — rti In rti + gi In g. l 
% 




If the conditions are such that classical statistics can be applied, 
must be considerably greater than i.e., giffti'^ 1; it can be readily 
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that under these conditions both equations (55.7) and (55.8) reduce to the 
same form, namely. 


In G = E («,• In - Hi In w,- + «,). (55.9) 

i 

The corresponding equation for In G in the Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics, 
obtained by taking logarithms of equation (50.25) and applying the Stirling 
approximation, would be [cf. equation (50.27)] 


In G = 23 (rti In In m) + w In «. (55. 10) 

% 

However, it has been noted in Section 50j that in order to allow for the in- 
distinguishability of the n elements constituting the system, it is necessary 
to divide G by n\\ this is equivalent to the subtraction of In «!, equal to 
w In w — w, from the expression for In G. If this correction is applied to 
equation (55.10), the result becomes identical with equation (55,9), as is to 
be expected. It follows, therefore, that for such conditions that classical 
statistics may be employed, the quantity S defined by equation (55.6) 
becomes 

^ = A In G = 23 k{ni In gi — In «,■ + w.)- (55.11) 

ft 

Further, under these same conditions the appropriate form of the distribu- 
tion law is 


so that 



gi 


In gi = In «. + (a + /3<<); 


and hence equation (55.11) can be written as 


(55.12) 


*? = X kriiia + /Se,- -f- 1) 

( 

= kna 4- k&E + kn, (55.13) 

where £, equal to «,<„ is the total energy of the n elements constituting 
the system. 

It should be noted that the constant k used here is that derived from 
equation (55.6), and has not, so far, been identified with the Boltzmann 
constant. In order to retain this distinction for the present, it will be sup- 
posed that the system under consideration consists of monatomic molecules 
of an ideal gas; it is then possible to define /9 in terms of the total energy E 
by means of equation (48.32), thus 



(55.14) 
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If this result is introduced into equation (55.13), it is evident that 


S = kna + \kn + kn 
= kna + ^kn. 


(55.15) 


It was seen in Section 51c that the constant B is equal to e^y and using 
the result of equation (51.26), but replacing kT by 1//3, it follows that 




Vy (55.16) 


and since jS is equal to ZnJlEy by equation (55.14), 





(55.17) 


where, as before, Qi is a statistical weight factor for spin, etc. Taking 
logarithms of equation (55.17), the result is 


a 



Qi / 4irm£V'* 



(55.18) 


Insertion of this result into equation (55.15), and changing n to Ny the 
Avogadro number, so as to give the value of S for a mole of ideal monatomic 
gas, it is seen that 


S = kN\n 



+ ikNy 


(55.19) 


where ^ is now the molar volume. 

If this expression is differentiated with respect to Ey at constant volume, 
the result is 



(55.20) 


and in view of the definition of Sy by equation (55.6), this quantity 
represent a temperature. Further, differentiation of equation (55.19) wit 
respect to k', at constant energy, gives 


(55.21) 
V * 

which has the dimensions of cnergy/volume X temperature, or pressure/ 
temperature. 

If the quantity defined as S by equation (55.6), and which has the 
ties given by equations (55.20) and (55.21), were really the entropy, then 
the thermodynamic equations 
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would hold. For a mole of an ideal monatomic gas, E is equal to and 
P to RTjy ; it then follows from the equations (55.22) that 


and 


(S). ■ i 

(g), - (SS.24) 


Comparison of equation (55.20) with (55.23), and of equation (55.21) with 
(55.24) shows that if the constant k is identified with the Boltzmann con- 
stant, i.e., RjNy then the quantity S as defined by equation (55.6) has the 
essential properties of thermodynamic entropy. This equation will there- 
fore be used as the quantum statistical definition of entropy; as will be 
seen shortly, it provides an important approach to thermodynamics through 
statistics. 

55c. Eigenstates and Energy Range. — Before proceeding to a more de- 
tailed consideration of thermodynamic functions, reference may be made to 
the quantity G, the number of eigenstates of the system. As calculated in 
previous sections, this refers to the number of eigenstates for energy lying 
within the energy range between E and E + but the exact magnitude 
of the range 6E has not been specified; all that has been stipulated is that it 
should be small enough to be treated as an infinitesimal quantity, but it 
must be large in comparison with the uncertainty A£ in the evaluation of 
the energy. Since the entropy as given by equation (55.6) depends on the 
number of eigenstates of the system, it would seem, therefore, at first sight, 
that the vagueness in the definition of 6E would make the entropy unreliable. 
It can be shown, however, that because of the enormous magnitude of the 
quantity G, the error introduced into the entropy on account of the in- 
definiteness in 6£ is completely negligible. The simplest way to prove this 
to consider some actual figures. The entropies of most gases at standard 
temperature and pressure are of the order of 10 to 100 cal. per degree, per 
mole of substance; since the Boltzmann constant k is 1.38 X 10“'® erg per 
degree, it is readily seen from equation (55.6) that In G must be in the 
vicinity of 10“. 

Suppose now that in estimating the number of eigenstates G, the result 
was in error by the large factor of 10'®®, because of the indefinite nature of 
^E\ since In 10'®® is only 230, the error in In G, which is the important matter, 
IS obviously quite negligible in comparison with the actual value of 10“. 
It will be apparent that the estimate of G would need to be incorrect hy a 
factor of 10'®" if the entropy is to be in error by only one part in a thousand. 
This condition might arise if the energy range &E were taken to be extremely 
small; it can be shown, however, by means of the uncertainty principle, ^hat 

would then have to be much smaller than the uncertainty A£ m t e 
evaluation of the energy, and this is not permitted by the restriction on the 
'nagnitude of hE given above. Since A£A/ is approximately equal to A, i>y 
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the Heisenberg principle, the error A/ in the estimate of the time would have 
to be impossibly large so as to make AE small enough for it to be smaller than 
the 6E required to produce an appreciable error in the entropy. The ques- 
tion raised by the indefiniteness in the value of the energy range hE can 
thus be dismissed, at least as far as the derivation of the entropy from the 
calculated number of eigenstates is concerned. 

55d. Thermodynamic Functions of a Monatomic Gas.— Under such con- 
ditions that classical statistics are obeyed by a monatomic gas, which will 
be under all normal conditions of temperature and pressure, the entropy of 
one mole of the gas will be given by equation (55.19), viz.. 



kN\T\ 


Qi f ^'rrmE \ 
Nh^\ 3N I 


3/2 


I 


^ + 


UN, 


where k is now to be identified with the Boltzmann constant. Replacing £ 
by ^NkT, it follows that 


S * kNin 



Nh^ 





• R In 



(2TrmkT)^l^ 

Nh* 





(55.25) 

(55.26) 


which is a form of the Sackur-Tetrode equation for the entropy of one mole 
of an ideal monatomic gas.* The molar volume V may be replaced by 
kNTjP , so that an alternative form of equation (55.25), is 



kN\n 





Rln 



{2nmkT)^i^ 


kT 

• 

P 

RT 

P 


+ ^kN 

(55.27) 

+ ^R. 

(55.28) 


The equation for the entropy may be stated in another manner which 
will be generalized at a later stage. It was seen in Section 52a that a 
quantity Qt could be defined by 




(55.29) 


where V is here the molar volume; further, the product of Qt and the sta- 
tistical weight factor Qi was represented by Q, in equation (52.5), so that 

(55.30) 
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Upon taking logarithms, viz., 


In (? = In 



{2rmkT)^‘^ 

h* 



y 


(55.31) 


and differentiating with respect to temperature, at constant volume, it is 
found that 



(55.32) 


Comparison of equations (55.31) and (55.32) with equation (55.25), shows 
that the latter may be written as 


S ^ kmn% + kNT ^ 


+ kN, 


and, making use of the Stirling approximation, viz., In AT! ss In — A^, 
this becomes 



+ kNT 


mi- 


(55.33) 


Another analogous expression for S is obtained by replacing A' in equation 
(55.31) by kNTjPy and differentiating with respect to temperature, at 
constant pressure; the result is 



Comparison with equation (55.25), then leads to the form 



kN 




(55.34) 


(55.35) 


It should be noted that in the foregoing derivations it has been tacitly as- 
sumed that Qi is independent of temperature; this is strictly true for atoms, 
or monatomic molecules, provided they are all, or virtually all, in their 
electronic ground states. 

The Gibbs free energy F can be derived from the equation for the entropy 
by making use of the familiar thermodynamic relationship 

F = E + Py-TS, (55.36) 

For an ideal monatomic gas, 

E « \py, 

and since PV *■ RT for one mole, it follows that 

F = \RT - TS. 


(55.37) 
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Utilizing the value of S given by equation (55.26) or (55.28), it is seen that 


F= - 


N P 


- RT\n 


\Qi (2wr)’/* 




A’ 


kNT in 


(55.38) 


(55.39), 


(55.40) 


An analogous expression can be obtained for the Helmholtz free energy 
(maximum work function) represented by this is given by 

A = F ~ PV 

== F ^ RT = F ~ kNT, (55.41) 

for one mole of an ideal gas. Making use of equation (55.40), the maximum 
work function for the one mole of monatomic gas is 


A = ■- kNTin^- iNT 

= - irin Qf + iT(,Nln N - N) 

= -*rin^, (55.42) 

after introducing the Stirling approximation for In iV!. 

55e. Calculation of the Thermionic Current. — It was mentioned in Sec- 
tion 53d that it is possible to derive the Richardson equation (53.46) for 
the thermionic current by considering the rate at which electrons from th^ 
vapor phase return to the metal at equilibrium; this calculation can now 
be made with the aid of equation (55.40). The average energy required to 
take an electron from the interior of the metal and bring it, in a state oi 
rest, outside the metal is equal to the thermionic work function x> Since 
the tr^sfer process involves no mechanical work against an external pres- 
sure, the quantity x may be identified with the free energy change accom- 
panying the electron transfer. Regarding the free energy of the electron at 
rest outside the metal as zero, the value for an electron inside the metal wm 
be equal to —x- The thermodynamic condition for equilibrium is that the 
free energy per electron, at constant temperature and pressure, must be the 
same inside the metal as it is in the vapor phase, and hence the latter must 
also have the value -x- Since the density of electrons in the vapor 
IS very small, the system will approach classical behavior, and hence the fre« 
energy per electron in the vapor will be obtained on dividing equation (55.40) 
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by the Avogadro number; consequently. 





A’ 


RT 

P 


(55.43) 


Noting that for electrons Qi is equal to 2, because of the spin degeneracy, 
and solving equation (55.43) for P, the electron gas pressure, it is found that 



2(2irmAr)3/2 


(55,44) 


According to kinetic theory the pressure of a gas is related to the number of 
particles Z striking a surface of unit area in unit time by the expression 

Z = P{2TrmkT)--^i\ 

and if the value of P given by equation (55.44) is introduced, the result is 



h* 


g-XtkT^ 


This is seen to be identical with equation (53.45), and hence if the value of 
Z as given here is multiplied by the electronic charge, there will be obtained 
the Richardson equation for the thermionic current in exactly the same form 
as in equation (53.46). 


The Partition Function* 

$6a. GeaeraUzed Equations for Thermodynamic Functions: The Par- 
tition Function. — Up to the present the concepts of statistical mechanics 
have been employed to study systems made up gf point particles, such as 
monatomic molecules and electrons, so that the energy has been restricted 
to that which is purely translational in character. It is important to empha- 
size, however, that there is nothing in the derivation of the general equations, 
giving the values of G for the number of eigenstates of a system, that restricts 
their application to energy of a particular type; exactly the same conclusion 
holds for the distribution laws derived from the expressions for the number 
of eigenstates. It follows, therefore, that equation (55.10) for the value of 
In G, and equation (55.11) for the entropy, equal to k In G, are applicable to 
the total for the molecule, including translational, vibrational, rotational, 
etc., contributions. It is true that the value of k has been identified with the 
Boltzmann constant for a monatomic gas, but the arguments could be ex- 

• Giauque, J. Am, Chtm. Soc.^ 92, 4808 (1930); Rodebush, Chtm. Rev., 9, 319 (1931); KismI, 
ihii., 19, 277 (1936); Wilson, ihid., 27, 17 (1940); Glasitone, Ann. Rep. Chem. Soc., 32, 66 (1935); 
Zeise, Z. EUktnehem., 39, 758, 895 (1933); 40, 662, 885 (1934); 48, 476 (1942); Thomp«>n, Ann. 
Rep. CMem. Soc., 38 , 54 (1941). 
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tended so as to be applicable to any system of weakly interacting, i.e., ideal, 
molecules. Further, the classical distribution equation gives the number of 
molecules «,• having a total energy in the range €»• to «< + viz., 





a 


fkT 


(56.1) 


where, as before, B is used in place of It follows, therefore, that 


= B = ^ (56.2) 

n* 

The sum of all the values of is equal to the total number of molecules a, 
so that by equation (56.1) 

i L (56.3) 

The quantity 21 which represents the sum of all the terms 

for every quantum level of energy of a single molecule, is generally referred 
to as the partition function of the given molecule, and is represented by 
the symbol Q.* 

It is therefore possible to write the definition 

e = L (56.4) 

< 

and hence equation (56.2) becomes 

^ = B = (5«-5) 

n 

It will be observed that this result is identical with the classical value of B 
derived in previous sections; this is, in fact, why the symbol Q was used m 
the earlier work to represent certain expressions. The fundamental defini- 
tion for Q is given by equation (56.4), but it will be seen later that in the 
special case of a monatomic gas this becomes identical with the earlier 
definitions, such as are represented by equations (52.4) and (52.5). 

The use of the partition function, in its most general form, permits 
ready derivation of expressions for the various thermodynamic 
that are applicable to molecules of all types; only one condition need 
made, namely, that classical statistics are applicable, and this will be mc 
case at all reasonable temperatures and pressures for a system of weaWy 
interacting particles. This means, of course, that the system must consist 

< The parririon function was originally called the Zustandssumme by Planck, and this 
translated a$ *$um over states** or **state sum/* but these terms are now rarely used* 
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of an ideal) or virtually ideal, gas. The general method will now be applied 
to a number of important thermodynamic functions. 

56b. Entropy and Free Energy. — As seen in Section SSb, the number of 
eigenstates of any system which may be treated as behaving classically is 
given by equation (55.9), viz., 

In G = 22 («. In gi “ tti In + «<), 

i 

and if the fundamental postulate for the entropy, namely 

J = it In G 


is introduced, it follows, as before, that 

S = Y, In gi — m In tti + fii). 

$ 

% 

Further, by using the classical distribution law equation 


n 


ga+*ilkT y 


and the expression 

£ = 12 «i€., 

for the total energy, it is found that [cf. equation (55.13)], 

E 

S kna 4- ktty 


where k is now identified with the Boltzmann constant, 
is replaced by the Avogadro number A^; hence, 

J - I + + iAT 


For one mole, n 


^ (56.6) 

For a system of N molecules, it follows from equation (56.5) that 

= ^ 

^ N' 

where Q is still the partition function for a single molecule, so that 

“ = (56.7) 

and hence equation (56.6) becomes 

E 0 


(56.8) 
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Using the thermodynamic definition F ^ E PV — TS^ or its equiva. 
lent for an ideal gas, 

F E-V RT -TSy 

it follows from equation (56.8) that 


F 

Combination of this result with the thermodynamic equation 


(56.9) 


( 


bF\ 


permits equation (56.8) to be written in the form 

Further, since the maximum work function A is equal to F 
1 mole of an ideal gas, it follows from equation (56.9) that 


(56.10) 
- KT for 


A = ~ i?rln^- RT, 


and use of the Stirling approximation for In TVl, as in Section SSd, gives 


^ = - kTln 


91 

m 


(56.11) 


The use of the thermodynamic relationship 


( 




ot/k" 




now provides another form of equation (56.10), namely 


(m- 


(56.12) 


It will be observed that equations (56.9), (56.10), (56.11) and (S6.12)» 
are identical with the equations (55.40), (55.35), (55.42) and (55.33), resp<^' 
tively; the reason for this identity, as indicated above, is that the quanti y 
Qt defined by equation (52.4), viz,. 
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or, by its equivalent, 



{2irmkT)^>^ 

A’ 


RT 
P » 


is, in fact, the partition function for translational energy, as will be seen 
shortly. If this is multiplied by the statistical weight factor (^i, which 
allows for nuclear spin, etc., the resulting quantity QtQn w.hich was repre- 
sented by Qy gives the complete partition function for the monatomic mole- 
cule. This accounts for the identity of the two sets of equations. For 
monatomic molecules that are not all In their lowest electronic (ground) state, 
and also for polyatomic molecules, Qi must, however, include factors other 
than that due to nuclear spin; this matter will be considered later. 

56c. Energy and Heat Capacity. — The total energy £ is represented 
thermodynamically by 

E ^ ^ + TS, 


and utilizing equations (56.11) and (56.12) for /i and Sy respectively, the 
result is 



(56.13) 


This equation may be written in a variety of other forms, such as 



dQ\ 

dT/y 

(56.14) 

« - £ 

1 5 In (? 1 

ld(l/D Ik 

(56.15) 

R 

1 3Q 1 

(56.16) 

“ Q 

15(1/7) Ik* 


The quantity Q' may be defined as 



5 ( 1 / 7 ) V ^ XdTjy* 


(56.17) 


and utilizing the definition of Q given by equation (56.4), it follows that 


Q' = - 

Hence equation (55.16) may be written as 



where Q' could be evaluated by means of equation (56.18). 


(56.18) 


(56.19) 
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The heat capacity at constant volume may be obtained by differentiating 
the expression for E with respect to T, at constant volume; the results are 


Cv 


a 

n rn 

/dln(?\| 

“ ar 

KI ^ 

V dT )\ 


d\nQ ) 


dT\ 

5(i/r) Ik 


d* In 

Q \ 


ya 


d(l/T)* j 


(56.20) 

(56.21) 

(56.22) 


U in addition to Q\ as given by equations (56.17) and (56.18), a further 
quantity Q"' is defined by 


0" 1 } 

(56.23) 


(56.24) 

equation (56.22) can be written as 



(56.25) 


The heat content H is equal to £ + PVy and so for one mole of an ideal 
gas, it follows that 


H E-\^RT 
= F+TS, 

and hence from equations (56.9) and (56.10), 



Differentiation with respect to temperature, at constant pressure, gives 


The expressions for H and Cp are seen to be identical in form with those for 
E and Cy, respectively; the only difference is that in the former c^c the 
differentiation is always at constant pressure, while for the latter it is at 
constant volume. If this is borne in mind, one set of equations is adequate 
to cover all the conditions. 

« 

56d. Alternative Derivation of Thermodynamic Equations. — Them w 
another approach to the question of the relationship between the partition 
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function and the various thermodynamic functions that is of interest. By 
combining equations (56.1) and (56.5), it is seen that for a system of N 
molecules 



(56.28) 


and since the total energy E per mole is equal to ^ «»•«< for all states of 
the system, it follows that 



N 

M i 




(56.29) 


As seen from equation (56.18), the summation in equation (56.29) is equal 
to — and hence 



(56.30) 


as given by equation (56.19). The alternative forms, equations (56.14), 
(56.15) and (56.16), then follow immediately. From these, the various 
expressions for Cv may then be derived by differentiation with respect to 
temperature, as shown above. 

The evaluation of the entropy may now be made by utilizing the thermo- 
dynamic equation 

dS 


so that 



where S is the molar entropy of the gas at the temperature T, and ^'o is the 
hypothetical value at the absolute zero. Introducing the value of Cv given 
by the equation 


Cv = 


dT 


R'T 


which is equivalent to equation (56*30)) it follows that 



(56.31) 
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where is the hypothetical partition function of one molecule of the eas at 
the absolute zero. ° 

■ calculation is the elimination of Jo, and it is at this 

point that the postulated relationship between the entropy and the number 
of eigenstates, viz., 

J = -t In G 

is introduced. If gi is assumed to be greater than so that classical 
statistics are applicable, then by equation (5S.9), 

^ H («i In gi — 7Ji In w, + «,), (56.32) 

i 

but at the absolute zero all the N molecules will presumably be in the sam^ 
i.e., the lowest, energy state; hence, using the subscript zero to indicate this 
condition, equation (56.32) becomes 

In Go = In ^0 — In 2V + 

= Afln^o — In N\ 

Jo — A In Go == J? In ^0 — In N\ (56.33) 

It should be noted that this entropy is the value that an ideal gas would 

have at the absolute zero if it remained in the ideal gaseous state at this 

temperature; it must be regarded, in elFect, as an extrapolated, rather than 
as a real quantity. 

If the energy of any quantum state is reckoned from the value at the 
absolute zero of temperature as the zero of energy, the term is unity; 

partition function Qa at the absolute zero becomes equal to get 
there being but one energy level. Consequently jfo in equation (56.33) may 
be replaced by Qo, giving 

Jo = i? In i2o - i In m (56.34) 

Introducing this result into equation (56.31), it is found that 

+^l'>(2-*lnAr! 

dT )y +*•"17!’ 

which is identical with equation (56.12). 

Since expressions for E and J have been derived, it is evidently a simpje 
matter to deduce the same equations as before for the other thermodynamic 
functions, viz., 2/, F and yf. 

56e. Effect of Zero Energy Level. — Since the partition function involves 
the sunimation of a number of exponential terms containing the energies of 
all possible levels in the molecule, it is necessary to consider the level that 
IS to be taken as the energy zero. For gases, it is the general practice to 
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take the zero-point level of each molecule, i.e., the level for which the trans- 
lational, vibrational and rotational quantum numbers are all zero, as the 
energy zero. It is of interest, however, to see what would be the effect of 
changing the energy zero to any other arbitrary level. Let be the energy 
of the ith level, the energy being reckoned from the zero-point level of the 
molecule; the partition function is then given in the usual manner by 

Q = T, 

Suppose now that the energy zero is changed by an amount €o; the energy 
value of each level is then changed by an equal amount, so that the new 
partition function, designated will be given by 

Qb, = 51 ^,f~f**'*“**^^*’' 

= (56.35) 


The new partition function is thus equal to the original value multiplied by 
where «o is the change in the energy zero per molecule. If £o is the 
energy change per mole, which is equal to A^<o> where N is the Avogadro 
number, then equation (56.35) may be written as 

Qe, = (56.36) 


Upon taking logarithms of equation (56.36), it is seen that 


and hence. 



(56.37) 

(56.38) 


From these equations, and bearing in mind the expressions for the various 
energy functions E, //, F and it can readily be seen that the values of 
these functions, based on the new energy zero, will be Eo per mole greater 
than those based on the original zero level. This is, of course, exactly what 
is to be expected. On the other hand, the entropy and heat capacity are 
found to be independent of the arbitrarily chosen energy zero. 


Determination or Partition Functions 

57a. Separation of Partition Functions. — For the purpose of calculating 
partition functions, it is convenient to separate the energy of a molecule 
into at least two independent parts; one part, the translational energy, is 
determined solely by the coordinates and momenta of the center of mass of 
the molecule, while the other part depends on all other (internal) degrees 
of freedom. If ci represents the translational energy of a molecule in any 
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given state» and €i is the whole of the residual energy, including rotational, 
vibrational, electronic and nuclear forms, the total energy < is then given by 


and hence 


< = €< + <»•> 


(57.1) 


The complete partition function for the molecule may now be separated 
into two parts; the number of eigenfunctions (statistical weight) g of z 
system will be equal to the product of the eigenfunctions for the different 
forms of energy; hence, in view of equation (57.1), the partition function 
may be written as 


1? = L E 

t i 




• ilhT 


(57.2) 


where the subscript i refers here to all the internal energy states. The 
translational energy states are apparently nondegenerate, so that the sta- 
tistical weight gi is unity; it is then possible to write 


Q = !?.!?.. 

in agreement with the definition used earlier, where 

Qi-=T. and j?.- = 'Z (57.3) 

» i 

The fact that the complete partition function may be written as the product 
of the partition functions for external (translational) and internal degrees of 
freedom now permits a partial simplification of the problem of evaluating 
the quantity Q for a given molecular species. A further separation of j?» 
Will be considered shortly, but in the meantime the derivation of the transla- 
tion partition function Qt will be described. 

S7b. The Translational Partition Function. — The translational energy of 
a molecule can be treated as involving three independent components jn 
directions at right angles; in any one direction, the quantum mechanic^ 

expression for the translational energy per molecule «»(i) is given by [«• 
equation (51.5)] ^ ^ 

where n is the appropriate quantum number. The partition function for 
one degree of translational freedom is conseauently given, according w 

equation (57.3), by 

Qui) ■■ £ 

i 
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the summation being carried over all values of the quantum number n from 
2 ero to infinity. Since the translational levels are very closely spaced, that 
is to say, the quanta are extremely small, the summation may be replaced 
by integration; hence 

Jo 


Replacing the constant factor h^j^ml^kT by the symbol X, the expression for 
the translational partition function in one degree of freedom becomes 



{2irmkTy<'^ , 

h - 


(57.4) 


The contributions for the three translational degrees of freedom are the 
same, and so the complete partition function Qt for a single molecule is 
obtained by multiplication of the three identical expressions; thus 



{iTrmkTy'^ 

A* 


{2irmkTY<^ RT 


(57.5) 

(57.6) 


where P has been replaced by the molar volume P, or by RTjP. It will be 
observed that these equations for the partition function Q, are identical 
with that assumed previously, e.g., equation (55.29), in defining Qt. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that equation (57.5) is the general 
expression for the translational partition function of a single molecule moving 
in a vessel of volume P, irrespective of the magnitude of the latter. Pro- 
vided the interaction between them is small, as in an ideal gas, the presence 
of other molecules in the volume is immaterial. When using partition 
functions to calculate thermodynamic quantities for 1 mole of (ideal) gas, 
as in the present chapter, V becomes the molar volume, and then equation 
(57.6) is also applicable. The partition function is, nevertheless, still that 
for a single molecule; the question of the combined partition function for all 
the molecules in a mole of gas will be considered in Chapter IX. 

It is of interest at this point to consider the equivalent of the partition 
function in classical statistical mechanics; this is often useful, for under 
correspondence principle limits it gives the same results as does the quantum 
statistical treatment. Utilizing the definition of^ given by equation (51.2), 
the classical expression for the partition function becomes 


Q = ~,f ■ ' f • ■ • Jph 


(57.7) 
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The energy < should be expressed in Hamiltonian form, i.e., as a function 
//(/>, f) of the coordinates and the momenta, so that equation (57.7) is often 
written in the form 

^ ^ hf ' " f <^9^ ■ ■ ■ ‘Ipf- (S7-8) 

These equations for the partition function are satisfactory under such con- 
ditions that the quantum states of the appropriate energy are very close 
together; in general, the difference of energy between two successive states 
should be small In comparison with kT if the classical equations are to be 
adequate. This condition is particularly applicable to translational energy, 
and so it is possible to write, for a single molecule, 

= //(/>, ^ (pi +pl-\- pl)y 

and hence the translational partition function is 

— «e 

Integration over the coordinates z gives the volume ^of the containing 
vessel; hence 


and comparison with the integrals in Section 48b shows that 


Q 


(2irmkT)*‘^ 




as found above. 

57c. Translational Thermodynamic Functions.-^The partition functions 

just derived may be used to illustrate the calculation of thermodynamic 
functions corresponding to translational energy. The molar translational 
entropy .S’,, for example, may be derived from equation (56.12), which takes 
the form 




( 


3 In g 

dT 




= -Rln 


A* 


^ - AlnATl + i^. 

i ) 

Since In is equal to TV* In — TV by tne Stirling approximation; 

A In TV! = kNInN - kN 
= R\nN ~ R, 


(57.9) 
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and if this is inserted in equation (57.9) the result is 



R In 


Nh^ 




(57.10) 


which is the original form of the Sackur-Tetrode equation. It gives the 
translational entropy of one mole of any ideal gas» or the total entropy, 
apart from the nuclear spin contribution, of a monatomic ideal gas [cf. 
equation (55.26)]. The molar volume ^ may be replaced by kNTjP, so 
that equation (57.10) becomes 



R\n 


A* 



(57.11) 


If the universal constants Ry ir, A, h and N are separated from w, T and P, 
which are characteristic properties of the gas, it is seen that 



§ In A/ + I In T - In P + 




Inserting the values of the constants, and converting the units so that the 
pressure is in atmospheres, it is found that 

= 4.576(i log M + ^ log r - log P - 0.5053) (57.12) 


in calories per degree per mole. l c 

The total translational energy £. is given by equation (56.13) in the lorm 




(57.13) 


and using the value for Qi derived above, it follows that 


Et = RT^ 

= \RTy 


8 . „ 

— I' ^ 


(57.14) 


in agreement with expectation. This is identical with the total energy for 
an ideal monatomic gas, since the nuclear spin statistical weight is inde- 
pendent of temperature and makes no contribution to the energy. The heat 

capacity at constant volume is, of course, equal to . 

The pressure of a gas, which is entirely due to the translational motion, 
can also be derived from the partition function by using the thermodynamic 

relationship 


-( 


djf\ 

dy) 
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in conjunction with equation (56.10) for A\ the result is 




(57.15) 


For an ideal gas, the only portion of the partition function that is dependent 
on the volume is the translational contribution; hence Q may be replaced 
by Qt so that 







V » 


(57.16) 


as required for one mole of an ideal gas. 

58a. Atoms and Monatomic Molecules. — For a system consisting of 
atomic particles the contribution of the internal quantum states to the par- 
tition function is restricted to the nuclear spin and electronic angular mo- 
mentum factors. Single particles have no vibrational or rotational energy, 
at least none that affects the heat capacity or entropy, and so the internal 
partition function Qi is the product of the two factors just mentioned; thus, 

Qi = ( 58 . 1 ) 

where Qn may be called the nuclear spin partition function, and (?« is the 
electronic partition function. 

If i is the number of units of spin momentum of the atomic nucleus, 
there are 2/ + 1 possible orientations, of almost equal energy, that may be 
taken by the nucleus in a perturbing field (cf. Section 31e). Since the 
differences between the energies of the nucleus in the various orientations 
are negligible, the situation is equivalent to a nuclear spin degeneracy equ^ 
to 2s + 1. The nuclear energy may be taken as that corresponding to the 
atom in its lowest state; hence the expression for the partition function 
becomes 

Qn=E = ( 2 / + 

= 2i -F 1. (58-2) 

The nuclear spin contribution of an atom or a monatomic molecule to the 
complete partition function is thus a factor of 2i + 1. For example, the 
nuclear spin of the hydrogen atom is f unit, and consequently the spin factor 
for this atom is (2 X J) -j- 1 * 2. 

The total electronic angular momentum of an atom is determined by the 
quantum number y, which has only positive values given by / ± ^ 

and s have been defined in Section L For every J value there are 2j + ^ 
different possible orientations in a magnetic field; these orientations repre- 
sent states of the atom with almost identical energies. The degeneracy Z 
of each electronic state is thus 2j 4- 1 where j is the appropriate value ox 
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the resultant quantum number; the electronic contribution to the partition 
function is then given by 


Q. = Z ( 2 ; + 


(58.3) 


the summation being carried over all the electronic states of the atom. For 
the lowest electronic state, i.e., the ground state, € is zero, and the value of 
(2/ + for this state is just 2j + 1. If the energy of the next highest 

electronic state is considerably greater than that of the ground state, the 
corresponding factor is so small that it may be negleaed As a very 

rough rule, it may be stated that if hcvik is greater than ST, where p cm. 
is the energy of the electronic level above the ground state, expressed in 
terms of wave numbers, then the contribution of that 
the partition function may be neglected, since is equal to 0.0067. hor 
the ground state of atomic hydrogen, for example, the terni is ^ 1 / 2 , so that 
I is % and 2j + 1 is thus equal to 2. For the first excited states, hcvik is 
equal to 1.18 X lOS and so a temperature of several thousand degrees would 
be necessary before this level made any detectable contribution to the par- 
tition function. The value of Q, for atomic hydrogen at all reasonable 
temperatures is thus 2. As seen above, the nuclear spin contribution is also 
2, and so the total partition function for the internal quantum states of 

atomic hydrogen is given by 

Qi = QnQ, = 

The ground state of the chlorine atom is a »Pa /2 term so that j is §, and 

the degeneracy 2/ + 1 is 4. The frequency separation 
level, from the lowest state is 881 cm.-S so that hrvik is 1268; t is 
wiU thus begin to contribute appreciably to the partition ^ 

peratures of about 250“ K and higher. Since j for the higher electronic 
state is i, the degeneracy is 2, and hence the electronic partition function 

for atomic chlorine is 

(2, = 4 -F 

the energy of higher levels being so larp that their 

neglected The nuclear spin 1 of the chlorme atom is i 

equal to 2i + 1, is 6; it follows, therefore, that for atomic chlorine 

^ 6(4 + 2e-^^xMkT)_ 

A slightly more complicated case is presented by 
ground term is an inverted triplet state, the ^ va ues 226.1 

the frequency separations of the two higher leve s are ' . ' . ^ 

cm.-S respectively, above the lowest level. Since the nuclear spin 

oxygen atom’ is zero, (?» is equal to unity; hence 

Q, _ (2;o + !)«"■•'*’' + (2y- + I)'"'"’' + 

^ J 3^1*7. *Ae/*r -j- 
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mclJded the contributions of excited states must be 


function of an atom or monatomic molecule is 
obtained by muitiplymg the value of Q,, calculated as just described, by Q„ 

fncprf or (57.6); the resulting expression for Q maybe 

M k*" ^ ^ equations for the various thermodynamic properties. It 
should be noted that the Sackur-Tetrode equation for the entropy of a 

m^a omic gas, e.g., equation (55.26) or (55.28), is strictly applicable only 
ir kA IS a constant, independent of temperature. This will, of course, not 

rrr.m ^ if^cludes tcrms for excited electronic states, as is obvious 

j ^ expressions for the internal partition functions of atomic chlorine 

fr. Sackur-Tetrode equation in 

^ ^ applicable, strictly, to the ground state only of an ideal 

correct value of Qi is employed. The general 
itcp/^ ^ ^-g-j equation (56.10) can, however, always be 

A ■ k inodified Sackur-Tetrode equation can be obtained if 

nX if k^^k involving din QSTy which is significant 

narl f' c cctronic levels make an appreciable contribution to the 

partition function. 


/a D'T ^ connection to observe that the translational 

rpnr5Jl,?i. ^k ^ of ideal gas, as given by equation (57.14), will also 

Tf fkpr ^ of an ideal monatomic species in its ground state. 

Q I states of relatively low energy, these will make 

fk#. temperature dependent, and hence will affect 

cfill translational part of the energy, however, is 

ranarif U ^ Similar considerations apply, of course, to the heat 

rpmaJn a the Other hand, the pressure as expressed by equation (57.16) 
In n tk^^^ ected, since the expression for P involves the derivative of 

temperature. 

rhaf /^f J^to^c Molecules. — In passing from a consideration of atoms to 
mnUn 1 ^^ convenient to discuss first the properties of diatomic 

•eternal partition function now includes contributions from 
fartr^re ^A totational degrees of freedom, in addition to the 

rtf electronic and nuclear spin degeneracies. In general, the 

e ectronic levels above the ground state can be neglected, since the 
energy of even the first excited state is usually so high that it makes a 
neg igi e contribution to the partition function except at very high tem- 
pera ures. e requency separation between the lowest and first excited 

s * cso t 6 oxygen molecule is probably one of the smallest for any diatomic 

mo ecule, namely 7881 cm.'S yet the latter does not contribute appreciably 
to the partition function at temperatures below about 2000® K. For other 
mo ecu es, therefore, still higher temperatures would be necessary before 
excited electronic states made any noticeable contribution to the partition 
unction. onsequently, it is evident that for all ordinary purposes, any 

diatomic molecule above the ground state can be ne- 
g e . early all stable molecules, with the notable exceptions of oxygen, 
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sulfur (S 2 ), and nitric oxide, which will be considered later, have ’2 ground 
terms. The lowest states of such molecules are thus singlets, and the value of 
Qty the electronic partition function, is unity. For the majority of stable 
diatomic molecules, the situation as regards the electronic contribution is thus 
very simple. As just mentioned, a few stable molecules and, in addition, 
a number of radicals, such as CN and OH, do not have ‘2 ground states; 
these substances require special treatment which will be deferred for the 
present. 

58c. Separation of Internal Partition Function. — Because of the relation- 
ship between nuclear spin and rotational levels (cf. Section 31), it is con- 
venient to include the nuclear spin factor with the rotational contribution 
to the partition function. For the present, therefore, the internal partition 
function of a stable diatomic molecule may be regarded as made up solely 
of the contributions from rotational and vibrational degrees of freedom. If 
the rotational and vibrational energies of a molecule are quite independent, 
then the energy «,• due to internal degrees of freedom would be equal to the 
sum of the rotational energy, and <«, the vibrational energy. It can be 
seen, therefore, by means of arguments similar to those used previously, that 
the internal partition function of a stable diatomic molecule can be separated 
into two parts, one Qr for rotational, and the other for vibrational, degrees 
of freedom; thus, 

Qi = Q.Qn ( 58 . 4 ) 

where 

Qr^Y. and Q. = Y 


The determination of the partition function for internal degrees of freedom, 
in a case of this type, resolves itself into the evaluation of the separate 
partition functions for rotation and vibration. 

It will be observed that the expressions for all the thermodynamic quan- 
tities, viz., entropy, total energy, heat content, heat capacity, free energy 
and the maximum work function, involve either the logarithm of the parti- 
tion function, or a derivative of this logarithm. Since the total partition 
function may be resolved into the product of the partition functions for 
various degrees of freedom, assuming that the respective energies are inde- 
pendent of each other, it is obvious that the thermodynamic quantities may 
be represented as the sum of the contributions of the separate degrees of 
freedom. As it is sometimes convenient to consider the effect of rotational 


and vibrational energies individually, it is of interest to see how the separa- 
tion of the thermodynamic quantities can be made. 

58d. Rotational and Vibrational Energies.— The expressions for the vari- 
ious parts of the total energy and heat capacity present no difficulty; taking 
the complete partition function 0, for a single molecule, as the product of 
the translational rotational ((?r) and vibrational {Q,) contributions, 

so that 


(58.5) 


Q = QiQrQ,y 
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and 

In 0 = In !2( 4- In Qr + In j?*, 

it follows that the general equation (56.13) for the total energy per mole can 
be written as 

The first term on the right-hand side is, of course, the translational energy, 
and the second and third terms represent the contributions to the total 
energy of the one mole of ideal gas made by the rotational and vibrational 
degrees of freedom, respectively. Since the partition functions for rotation 
and vibration are independent of the volume of the vessel occupied by the 
gas, the subscript may be omitted; it is thus possible to write 

and C. = (58.7) 

and 

= (58.8) 

where Cr and C* are the rotational and vibrational contributions to the 
molar heat capacity. Since the respective partition functions are independ- 
ent of pressure or volume, these degrees of freedom make the same contribu- 
tions to the heat capacities at both constant pressure and volume. 

S8e. Entropy Due to Internal Degrees of Freedom,-— With the entropy 
the situation is not so simple, and hence it requires more detailed examina- 
tion; it will be seen that equation (56.12), for example, contains the term 
— ^ In A^!, and it must be decided what is to be done with this when the 
total entropy is divided into its separate parts. It will be apparent from 
equation (55.33) that the — i In TV! term appears in the expression for the 
entropy of a monatomic molecule which, apart from possible nuclear spin 
and electronic contributions, is entirely translational in character; further, 
the same term is also found in equation (57.9) for the translational entropy- 
It would seem, therefore, that the corresponding relationship for the entropy 
associated with internal degrees of freedom should take the form 

= + ( 58 - 9 ) 

dl 

where the suffix / may be taken to represent either the combined or separated 
internal, i.e., rotational and vibrational, degrees of freedom. This exprw- 
sion would also give the contribution to the entropy due to the nuclear spin, 

if, as is often the case, it is desired to separate this from the rotational 
entropy. 
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58f. Localized Elements.— It will not be out of place to refer briefly to 
the physical significance of the fact that the whole of the — ^ In term is 
included with the translational entropy. A general consideration of the 
arguments already developed will show that this term has its origin m the 
indistinguishability of the N identical molecules that constitute a given 
system. Because the molecules are not distinguishable, although the 
Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics implies that they are, it is necessary to divide 
the total number of eigenstates by as mentioned in Section SOj; the result 
is that the entropy is reduced by k In N\ As long as the particles are m 
motion it is not possible to distinguish between them, and the term - ^ In TV! 
must be included in the entropy. However, if the atoms or molecules are 
fixed in space, for example, as in a crystal lattice, it is possible, in principle, 
to identify each unit by its position in the space lattice. A system of this 
type would consist of what has been called localized elements, and the con- 
stituent atoms or molecules are to be regarded as distinguishable, hor such 
systems the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law is applicable in its origmal 
form, provided the temperatures are reasonably high. In deriving an ex- 
pression for the entropy of a system of localized elements the term - ^ In . 
would thus be omitted. If a system of molecules possessed only rotational 
or vibrational energy, or both, and no translational energy, it niig t e 
treated as a system of localized elements in the sense just considered. 1 he 
separation of the energy of a system into two entirely independent parts, 
viz., internal and translational, thus permits the particles to be regarded as 
indistinguishable, as far as the translational entropy is concerned, but as 
distinguishable, localized elements, when the rotational and vibrational 
contributions are being considered. 

59a. The Rotational Partition Function.— If the vibrational and rota- 
tional energies of a molecule are treated, as a first approximation, as being 
independent, the diatomic molecule may be considered as a rigid rotate 
with free axis. The rotational energy for a single molecule ^ then given 
by equation (9.68); for the present purpose, as in Chapter IV, it may 

written as 


«r 


= /(/ + !) 




(59.1) 


where / is the moment of inertia of the diatomic molecule ^he rotational 
quantum number J can have zero or integral values. s m > 

this expression for the energy may be put in the form 

«, = /(/ + \)Bhc, 

where B is equal to and r is the velocity ^^ates corre" 

in Section 12 that for every value of J there are 2/ + • j energy; 

spending to approximately the same magnitude o t e for 

etch rotational level thus has a degeneracy of 2y + 
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the rotational partition function of a single molecule is consequently 


= E ( 2 y + 

j-o 


~ E (2/ + l)^/(/+i)BAc/*r 


(59.3) 


igiioring, for the present, the effect of the nuclear spin 
denned m the following manner, 

Bkc 

^ kT ~ 


If the symbol p is 


(59.4) 


It »6 seen that the rotational partition function may be expressed as 


m 

Qr = L (2/ + l)f-/c/+»^ (59.5) 

JmO ^ 


The result of this summation can be obtained with a fair degree of accuracy 
by means of the Euler-Maclaurin formula; if p is less than unity, as will be 
tne case at a I temperatures above the very lowest, with the possible excep- 
tion of very light molecules, such as hydrogen and deuterium, then 


«-K 


1 + ^4. f! 

3^15^315 



If p is quite small, e.g., less than O.OS, which will Be true for nearly all 
substances at moderately high or high temperatures, all terms beyond the 
rst in the parentheses may be neglected, so that the rotational partition 
junction or a rigid diatomic molecule is given by 


^ 1 Sir^IkT 


(59.6) 


The same result can be derived in an alternative manner; equation (59.5) 
may be written as 


Qr ^ E 2(7 + 
/-o 


and iif p is small, summation can be replaced by integration so that 


Qr = r (/ + 
t/o 
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Utilizing standard integrals, this becomes 



1 



> 


and if p is small, is virtually unity, so that the result is the same as given 
by equation (59.6). 

It is of interest to show that this approximate partition function, ap- 
plicable at high temperatures which represent correspondence principle 
limits, can be obtained by utilizing the classical definition of the partition 
function, equation (57.8), The energy of a rotator with free axis, expressed 
in Hamiltonian form, is 


and since the diatomic molecule has two rotational degrees of freedom, the 
classical partition function can be expressed as 


«• - him (59.8) 

= i £' de £' d4>. (59.9) 

The first two integrals are standard forms, and so it is readily found that 


2wIkT f' . P' 

e, = nii- 1 Jo 


Sir^T 

A* 


in agreement with equation (59.6). 

The contribution of rotational degrees of freedom to the total energy 
and heat capacity of a diatomic molecule may be obtained by combining 
the foregoing result with equations (58.7). Since 


it follows that 


d\n Qr _ 1^ 

dT ~ T* 


Er — RT and 



(59.10) 


This is just the contribution for two degrees of freedom to be expected from 
the classical principle of the equipartition of energy (Section 49c). 

59b. Nuclear Spin Effects.— As already seen, every atomic nucleus 
having / units of spin can have 2< + 1 orientations of almost identical energy, 
the statistical weight (degeneracy) due to the different orientations of the 
nuclei in a diatomic molecule is thus (2i 4- l)(2f' + 1), where i and / are 
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the spins of the two nuclei. This result is strictly true for a heteronuclear 
molecule, that is one with two different nuclei; for such a diatomic molecule 
the complete rotational partition function, including the nuclear spin con- 
tribution, at reasonable temperatures would then be given by 

Qr = C2/+l)(2/' + l)-^. (59.11) 

A homonuclear substance, that is one with two identical nuclei, can exist 
in ortho and para states, which have different statistical weights, as shown in 
Section 31e. The statistical weight of the ortho states is (/ + l)(2f + 1)> 
whereas that of the para states is i(2i -f- 1), the sum being (2/ + l)(2i + 1)> 
as is to be expected. As already seen, the rotational levels associated with 
the two states depend on the particular statistics followed by the nuclei and 
on various symmetry considerations. For molecules in *2^, states, e.g., 
hydrogen and deuterium in their ground states, the Fermi-Dirac statistics 
are obeyed if the atomic mass numbers are odd, while the Bose-Einstein 
statistics are followed if the atomic mass numbers are even. In the former 
case, the ortho states are associated with odd values of the rotational quan- 
tum number /, while the para states have even values of /; in the latter case, 
the situation is reversed. 

For homonuclear 2^ molecules obeying the Fermi-Dirac statistics, e.g., 
hydrogen, the complete rotational partition function is 

Qr = /(2/ -1- 1) i: (2/ -f 


+ (r + 1)(2; + 1) i: (2/ + (59.12) 


For homonuclear 2^ molecules obeying the Bose-Einstein statistics, e.g., 
deuterium, the complete rotational partition function is 

Qr = (/ + 1)(2| + 1) i: (2/ 4- 

/- 0 . 2 . 


+ <(2> + 1) E (2/ + Df-'*""', (59.13) 

where p is defined, as before, by 

^ " MkT' 

With the exception of the hydrogen and deuterium molecules, which 
will be treated more fully at a later stage, the quantity p for the majority, 
if not all, homonuclear diatomic molecules, is very small at all temperatures 
except the very lowest. Under these conditions, i.e., with p <5Cl, it is found 
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that apart from the nuclear spin factors, the summation included in the 
partition function when carried over the even values of the rotational 
quantum number, is equal to that for the odd values; thus 

2 : (2/ + = 1 : (2/ + (59.14) 

The total summation over all the values of /, both odd and even, is equal 
to 1/p, as seen by equation (59.6); hence each sum over cither odd or even J 
values is equal to l/2p. It follows, therefore, from equations (59.12) and 
(59.13), irrespective of which type of statistics is obeyed, that 


1 ( 2 / + !) (/ + 1 )( 2 /+ 1 ) 
2p 2p 

_ {li + 1)^ 

■■ 


= (2/ + D* 


Ih^ 


(59.15) 


provided the conditions are such that p is small. 

Comparison of this result with equation (59.11), for a heteronuclear 
molecule, shows that the two rotational partition functions are similar, but 
a factor of h appears in the case of a homonuclear molecule. As derived here, 
this factor is the result of using quantum statistics, which require a dUtinc- 
tion to be made between ortho and para states^ but the necessity for its 
introduction was realized even in classical statistical mechanics. A homo- 
nuclear molecule can occupy two equivalent orientations in space as a result 
of simple rotation; since the two nuclei are identical, the two equivalent 
orientations are indistinguishable, and the number of elementary cells m 
phase ( 7 ) space occupied by the system is reduced by a factor of as 

compared with the case of a diatomic molecule with dissimilar nuclei. This 
decrease of volume in phase space, and hence in the probability of the oc- 
currence of the system of homonuclear molecules, results in the introduction 
of the factor i in the partition function on the basis of the classical statistics. 

59c. The Symmetry Number. — In general, if any molecule containing 
two or more atoms can take up a equivalent orientations in space as the 
result of simple rotation, that molecule is said to have a symme/p num^r 
equal to <r; the partition function derived classically must then be divided 
by this symmetry number to give the correct value. The quantum sta- 
tistical calculations of the partition function include this factor automati- 
cally. The general expression for the rotational partition function ot any 
rigid diatomic molecule, homonuclear or heteronuclear, at moderately high 

temperatures, is then 




Q^TL'P 

Qr= (2/ + l)(2/' + l)^^. 


(59.16) 
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For a heteronuclear molecule <r is unity, and the result becomes identical 
with equation (59.11); if the molecule is homonuclear, / and ';' are equal, 
and <j is equal to 2, so that the expression reduces to the same form as equa- 
tion (59.15). Attention may be called to the fact that a molecule is to be 
regarded as homonuclear only if both nuclei are isotopically identical; if the 
two atoms are of the same element, but are different isotopes, e.g., HD, the 
molecule is not to be treated as homonuclear. 

59d. Rotation and Entropy. — Combination of equation (59.16) with the 
general expression for the rotational entropy, equation (58.9), gives the 
result, for correspondence principle limits. 


Sr = R\n (2; -f- 1)(2;' + 1) -{- /?ln 






(59.17) 


The first term on the right-hand side represents the contribution to the 
entropy of the degeneracy resulting from the different possible orientations 
of the spinning atomic nuclei; it is consequently referred to as the nuclear 
spin entropy. When individual entropies are used, as they frequently are, 
to calculate entropy changes in a chemical reaction, the nuclear spin en- 
tropies will cancel, because there is no change either in the number or nature 
of the nuclei taking part in the reaction. The contribution of the products 
of the reaction to the nuclear spin entropy will thus be identical with that 
of the reacting molecules. For this reason, and because nuclear spins are 
not always known, it is the common practice to omit the nuclear spin 
entropy; the result is called the virtual entropy or practical entropy. This 

practice applies to molecules of all types, monatomic, diatomic or poly- 
atomic. If it is required to obtain the total entropy, the nuclear spin 
entropy, given by R In (2;i + 1)(2;‘2 + 1) • • ■ (2;„ + 1), where /'t, fj, • • •, 
are the spins of the various atoms making up the molecule, must be added 
to the practical entropy. On the other hand, if the total entropy is known, 
the practical entropy may be derived from it by subtraction of the nuclear 
spin contribution. It should be emphasized that the symmetry number of 
the molecule is still retained in the expression for the rotational entropy; 
this must on no account be omitted, for symmetry is obviously not unchanged 
in a chemical reaction. 

Attention may be called to the fact that the considerations of the fore- 
going paragraph, which permit the subtraction of the nuclear spin entropy, 
are applicable only if the ortho-para ratio of the system is equal to its limit- 
ing, high temperature, value and remains unchanged. This condition al- 
ways holds, of course, for heteronuclear molecules, and for homonuclear 
molecules, with the exception of H? and D 2 , at all temperatures above the 
very lowest. For hydrogen and deuterium molecules the practical entropies 
may be used at temperatures above 300® and 200® K, respectively, provided 
ortho-para equilibrium exists in the system. 

59e. Diatomic Molecules: Special Cases. — The few diatomic molecules 
that do not have *2 ground terms present special cases which may be con- 
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sidered briefly. The lowest state of molecular oxygen is a * 2 ^ term, 

and as the energy separations of the levels of the triplet are very small, 
these levels may be regarded as having the same energy. The value of J 
to be used in calculating the statistical weights are equal to X” + 1 , ^ and 
X — 1, respectively (cf. Section 30e), for the three levels, generally desig- 
nated by the symbols Fi, and F 3 . Because the molecule is homonuclear 
and the nuclear spin is zero, alternate rotational levels are absent; those 
present correspond to odd values only of X. The degeneracies (2/ + 1) of 
the corresponding levels in the Fi, Fj and F 3 series are thus 2X -}* 3, 2X + 1 
and 2X — 1, respectively, with X equal to 1, 3, 5, etc. Since the spin of 
the oxygen nucleus is zero, the nuclear spin degeneracy (/ + 1 )( 2 ; + 1 ) is 
equal to unity. The complete rotational partition function for molecular 
oxygen may thus be written in the form of the three summations, viz., 

(2X + + Z (2X + 

A-l,a, 6, ••• K-1, J. 6. ••• 

+ Z (2X - 

a:-i.3. s.'" 


Although it is not the case at ordinary temperatures, at relatively high 
temperatures, when a large number of terms make appreciable contributions 
to the total, the three summations become equal; further, since only alter- 
nate rotational levels are present, each of the summations will be equal to 
\p. Under these conditions, therefore it can be seen that 


" 2p " ^ 2A2 ’ 

or, in general, 

MkT 

~ aA* * 


where is the electronic statistical weight, i.e., 3, and a is the symmetry 

number, i.e., 2. . • • 

For diatomic molecules that have other than 2 ground states, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the degeneracy known as A-type doubling (bection 
300, in addition to other types of degeneracy. Nitric oxide, for example, 
has a »ni/j. 8/2 ground term; for the lower level of the doublet ^e smallest 
value of Jj which is here also the rotational quantum number (Hun s case 
(fl)), U i, whereas for the upper level it is i, the subsequent values increasing 
in steps of unity. The spins of the nitrogen and oxygen nuclei are an , 
respectively; the statistical weight (2* + 1)(2*' + 1) due to nuclear spin is 
thus 3. The complete rotational partition function of nitric oxide is then 

represented by 


a = 2x3 E (2/+l)^‘.^'*^+2x3 Z (2/+l)e'V^‘^ 

/'-J/X6/2.7/X*” 


where 2 and 3 are the A-typc doubling and nuclear spin factors, 

«/ and «/ refer to the rotational energies in the IIi/* and U$/t » 
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various values of the rotational quantum numbers J and J\ respectively. 
Since the frequency separation of the nitric oxide doublets is quite appreci- 
able, about 120 cm.“‘, it is evident that the two summations cannot become 
exactly equal. However, by taking the factor ^i 20 Ae/*r contribu- 

tion of the -II 1/2 state, the two sums become equal at moderately high tem- 
peratures. The rotational partition function for nitric oxide may then be 
written as 

2 y 3 

Q, = (1 q- ^-i2CAe/*r) 

P 

%i:nkT 

~~ ^2 > 


where equal to 2(1 + is the product of the electron multi- 

plicity and the A-type doubling factors, and gn is the nuclear spin factor. 

From the foregoing results it is possible to write a general equation for 
the complete rotational partition function of any rigid diatomic molecule, 
provided the temperature is relatively high, viz.. 


_ %T^IkT 


(59.18) 


The nuclear spin factor gn is equal to {2i + l)(2r 1), and <r is 2 for a 

homonuclear molecule and 1 for a heteronuclear molecule. The electronic 
factor^,, which is strictly speaking the electronic partition function, must 
include the allowance, if necessary, for A-type doubling and for the separation 
between the corresponding levels of multiplets. 

60a. The Vibrational Partition Function. — The vibrational energy of a 
linear harmonic oscillator is given by equation (29.1), as 

€, = (t; + \)hciay (60.1) 

where « cm.~^ is the vibration frequency, and v is the quantum number 
which can have the values 0, 1, 2, etc. As explained in Section S6e, the 
energy generally employed in the evaluation of the partition function is based 
on that of the lowest level as zero; in the present case the energy of the 
lowest (w = 0) level is jArw, and so the vibrational energy to be used is 
given by 

= (p + \)hcu — \hc(i> 

= ohcta. 

The statistical weight of each vibrational energy level of different frequency 
is unity, and hence the vibrational partition function of a single molecule is 

= E 


Op 




(60.2) 
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If kcufkT is replaced by x, the partition function becomes 




j?, = L = 1 + r-* + + • • • 

= (1 - e-)-K 


The general equation for the partition function of a harmonic oscillator 
is thus 

(?, = (!- (60.3) 

The total energy £v of a harmonic oscillator may be obtained with the 
aid of equation (58.8); utilizing the vibrational partition function in the 
form of equation (60.3), the result per mole is 



RT 


d\n Q, 

dT 


RT 


hcu 


gf,c^lkT _ 1 kT 



(60.4) 


This equation gives the vibrational energy per mole with reference to the 
energy of the lowest (zero-point) level; if the total energy is required, the 
zero^point energy Eoy equal to ^Nhco)y must be added to the value of Ev 
according to equation (60.4). 

Differentiation of £r> with or without £o added, with respect to tem- 
perature gives the vibrational contribution to the heat capacity; thus 

C. = RT 

(60 5) 

- ^ghc^ItT _ 1)2 \ ^ (f* - 1)* * 

It may be remarked that the functions of .r in equations (60.4) and (60.5), 
referred to as Einstein JunctionSy have been calculated and tabulated for 
various values of ;f, i.e., o(hc<^fkT; these tables greatly facilitate the calcula- 
tion of vibrational energies and heat capacities. 

The vibrational entropy per mole can be obtained by means of equation 

(58.9); thus 

S, = RT^^^ + R\nQ, 

= ^ 1 " (1 - 

At moderate temperatures, hcwfkTy i.e., x, is relatively large for many 
stable diatomic molecules, e.g., hydrogen, deuterium, oxygen and nitrogen; 
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when this is the case, both e* and ^ — 1 are very large. It can be seen from 
equation (60.4) that the vibrational energy is then very small. This 
means that at moderate temperatures practically all the molecules are in 
their lowest vibrational level, that is, the one for which v is zero. It will be 
observed that under these conditions the vibrational partition function as 
given by equation (60.3) is very close to unity. As the temperature in- 
creases, the value of hcwjkT decreases, and hence — I becomes smaller; 
the vibrational energy should thus increase as the temperature is raised. 
The physical significance of this fact is that at higher temperatures an increas- 
ing number of molecules occupy the higher vibrational levels, for which the 
quantum number v is greater than zero. At relatively high temperatures, 
hcujkT is small enough for — 1 to be virtually equal to a"; in these circum- 
stances, the energy £„ given by equation (60.4) is equal to RT. The contri- 
bution of the vibrational degrees of freedom to the total energy at high 
temperatures is thus virtually equal to RT^ which is the classical cquiparti- 
tion value for energy, such as vibrational, expressible in two square terms 
(Section 49c). Since is approximately equal 1 + at at relatively high 
temperatures, the vibrational partition function becomes equal to 1/x, i.e., 
to kTIhcu. 

It is evident from the variation of the vibrational contribution to the 
total partition function that the vibrational heat capacity will be zero at 
low and moderate temperatures, and will increase to a maximum of £, which 
is the classical value, as the temperature is raised. From these considera- 
tions, it is a simple matter to explain the fact that the molar heat capacity 
of a diatomic gas is generally appreciably less than the classical value at 
ordinary temperatures, but increases toward this value as the temperature 
is raised. At the lower temperatures nearly all the molecules are in their 
lowest (y = 0) vibrational level, and the vibrational energy, in excess of the 
zero-point value, is zero; the contribution to the heat capacity is thus also 
zero. The latter is then made up solely of the translational (|i?) and rota- 
tional (R) contributions, both of which become classical at relatively low 
temperatures. The total heat capacity at constant volume, at moderate 
temperatures, should thus be about f£, as is actually found for hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, etc. As the temperature is raised, more and more of the 
molecules occupy higher vibrational levels, and at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures the contribution to the heat capacity increases to R. The total heat 
capacity at constant volume should then approach ^R. Attention may be 
called to the fact that the molar heat capacity of chlorine at ordinary tem- 
peratures is about 6 cal. ; this means that some of the higher vibrational levels 
of this molecule are then occupied. The reason is that the vibration fre- 
quency a> of the atoms in the chlorine molecule, 565 cm.“^, is much smaller 
than for the other diatomic molecules. 

60b, Classical Vibrational Partition Function. — ^The calculation of the 
classical vibrational partition function is of interest because it brings out 
clearly the superiority of the quantum mechanical treatment. The total 
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energy of a diatomic harmonic oscillator in Hamiltonian form is 

«(?.?) ( 60 . 7 ) 

where m is the reduced mass of the oscillator, and /is the restoring force per 
cm. displacement. Since a diatomic oscillator possesses one degree of 
freedom, the classical vibrational partition function is 


rj g-Bip. 


h 




(60.8) 


The frequency v sec.“^ of a harmonic oscillator is related to the reduced mass 
and the restoring force by the expression (cf. Section 29g) 


2ir 




and introduction of this result into equation (60.8) leads to 




kT 


hcia ’ 


(60.9) 


where w, equal to vjcy is the frequency in cm.'^ This is seen to be the same 
as the high temperature limiting value of the partition function derived by 
the quantum method. However, whereas the latter allows for the variation 
in the extent of the vibrational contribution to the energy and heat capacity 
with temperature, the classical expression requires £, to be always equal to 
RT, and C, to R\ as noted above, this is not in agreement with experiment. 
In a sense, of course, the classical method always fails to represent 
adequately the actual behavior of a system, but for translational and rota- 
tional degrees of freedom the energy quanta, or separations of successive 
levels, are so small that many of these levels are occupied at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The departure from classical behavior is therefore not very a;^ 
parent, although it would be observed more definitely in connection with 
measurements at low temperatures. With vibrational energy, on the other 
hand, the energy separation of successive levels is quite large, and hence the 
molecules are distributed over very few levels at ordinary temperatures 
The conditions are thus relatively remote from the correspondence P^naple 
limits, and the deficiency of the classical treatment is 
temperatures, the actual value depending on the magnitude of ^n^gy 
separation, the higher vibrational levels are occupied to an appreciable 
extent, and the system approaches classical behavior. 
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61a. Combined Partition Functions: Nonrigid Diatomic Molecules.^ — 
The treatment of the preceding sections has been based on the assumption 
that vibrational and rotational energies are independent; in other words, 
the approximation has been made of taking the molecule to be rigid, in spite 
of the fact that it vibrates. As seen in Section 29e, allowance must always 
be made for the interaction of vibrational and rotational energies, and this 
can be done by the use of equation (29.26); the combined energies, in the 
ground state of a molecule, may then be represented by* 

ivj = (y + \)hcwt — (y + \Yhcxue + • • • 

+ + \)hc - D.JKJ + lyhc + - • ■. (61.1) 

The combined rotational and vibrational partition function, apart from 
nuclear spin and symmetry factors, for a molecule, is thus given by the 
double summation 

= E £ (2/ + 1)^-*-^^*^ (61.2) 

where is given by equation (61.1). Since the various constants w*, .*■, 
Bti Dvi etc., can be obtained from spectroscopic data, as seen in Chapter IV, 
the complete evaluation of j?,, is possible, at least in principle. The sum- 
mation is first carried out over all / values for y = 0, and then the process 
is repeated for y = 1, 2, 3, etc., and the separate sums are added together. 
If the temperature is not high, e.g., 300® K, virtually all the molecules are 
in the lowest vibrational levels, i.e., y = 0, 1 and 2, and so the calculations 
are restricted to these levels. Since the separations of rotational levels are 
small, an appreciable number of such levels are occupied even at ordinary 
temperatures, and hence the summation may have to be carried over a large 
number of J values. For light molecules, i.e., those of small moment of 
inertia, such as hydrogen and deuterium molecules, the rotational quanta 
are relatively large, and few rotational levels are occupied; the evaluation of 
the rotational sum, for the various possible J values, is then simple, since 
few terms are concerned. 

For relatively heavy molecules and high temperatures there are so many 
terms involved in both rotational and vibrational sums, that the process of 
summation becomes extremely tedious. In order to avoid the labor in- 
volved, various mathematical devices have been developed which permit a 
very considerable simplification in the evaluation of the partition function. 
The procedure adopted is first to devise an equation for the sum over the 
rotational states, using an expression of the type 

e. = B,J{J + \)hc - D,P(J + lYhc + • • • 

‘ Giauque and Overstreet, J. Am. Chem. Soe.^ 54, 1731 (1932); Johnston and Davis, ibid., 
56, 271 (1934); Gordon and Barnes, /. Ch^m. Phys., 1, 297 (1933); Kassel, ibid., 1, 576 (1933); 
3, 115 (1935); ref. 3; Gordon, J. Cfum. Phys., 2, 65 (1934); 3, 259 (1935). 

• Fop convenience in connection with the summadon over the e and J values in equadon 
(61.2), the symbol is used here instead of e,r. 
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for the rotational part of the energy of a nonrigid molecule. A further 
stage in the treatment provides a formula for the surr.mation over the vibra- 
tional levels of the molecule. The calculations can, in certain cases, be 
simplified by the use of tabulated values of functions that appear in the final 
expression for the rotational-vibrational partition function. Several sum- 
mation procedures have been developed; originally the forms were applicable 
to ^2 molecules, but they have been extended to *11 and *2 molecules. Since 
the formulas giving the total energy, heat capacity and entropy involve the 
first and second derivatives of the partition function with respect to tem- 
perature, expressions for these quantities have also been developed. 

61b. Approximate Partition Functions. — For most diacomic molecules, 
at temperatures that are not too low or too high, a simple approximate 
treatment gives partition functions that are sufficiently accurate for rnany 
purposes. The rotational and vibrational energies are treated as inde- 
pendent; the rotational contribution to the partition function is then taken 
as the classical value, given by equation (59.18), whereas the vibrational 
contribution is that for a quantized, harmonic oscillator, as defined by equa- 
tion (60.3). The translational partition function, as in all cases, is repre- 
sented by equation (57.5) or (57.6), so that a fair approximation to the 
complete partition function for the diatomic molecule is 

0 = ,, (61.3) 

* A* I V / 


Since most stable diatomic molecules have ^2 ground terms, 
factor g, is unity; the nuclear spin statistical weight gn is (2i + 1)(2< + n, 
but this can be omitted except for a process involving a change of ortho-para 
ratio. The symmetry number tr, which is 2 for a homonuclear molecule, 

must always be included, as already mentioned. , , , . , 

In order to indicate the degree of accuracy attainable wth equation 
(61.3), some data will be quoted. For molecular oxygen ‘O »(.>, lor ex- 
ample, the partition function derived in this manner, using spectroscopic 
data for the moment of inertia and the vibration frequency is 216.4 at 
298.16® K. The corresponding result obtained by careful summation over 
the individual vibrational and rotational enerp levels, and allowing tor 

anharmonicity and interaction, is 219.99. Similarly, for y Qinrr 

the respective values for the partition function are 19.85 ^O.IS. Si 
the expressions for certain thermodynamic functions, such as entropy 
and energy, involve the logarithm of the partition function, o^ 
its derivative with respect to temperature, small discrepancies 
accurate and approximate partition functions are not senous > ... 

Section 63d). It follows, therefore, that for many purpose ^ ' 

may be utilized for the calculation of the thermodynamic f 

diammic molecule. The errors are greater at temperatures of the order 

1000' K or higher, and also at very low teniperatures. ’ 1^5 

under such conditions, then the detailed summation procedure, 
mathematical equivalent, must be employed. 
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62a. Polyatomic Molecules. — A molecule containing n atoms has 3« de- 
grees of freedom; that is, 3« coordinates, using the term in a general sense, 
are required to specify the complete configuration of the molecule. Of these 
coordinates, three are the so-called external coordinates, which give the 
position of the center of gravity of the molecule m space. In general, except 
for diatomic and linear molecules, three coordinates, to which reference will 
be made shortly, are required to indicate the orientation of the molecule; 
this is equivalent to the statement that molecules, with the exceptions noted, 
have three rotational degrees of freedom. There are consequently 3» — 6, 
coordinates still remaining to be specified to give the relative positions of the 
atoms and the centers of gravity of internally rotating groups. Assuming, 
for the present, that there are no groups in the molecule that exhibit internal 
rotation, the 3« — 6 degrees of freedom represent vibrational modes. The 
orientation of a linear molecule in space can be represented by two coordi- 
nates, so that molecules of this type have but two degrees of rotational 
freedom; they consequently possess 3« — 5 vibrational modes. If there are 
present in the molecule groups capable of undergoing free internal rotation, 
the number of degrees of vibrational freedom is reduced by the number of 
such rotations. In many cases the molecules possess elements of symmetry; 
in this event some of the vibrational modes are degenerate (cf. Section 34). 
In the evaluation of the partition function of a polyatomic molecule the 
foregoing facts must be taken into consideration. 

After separating the translational degrees of freedom from those due to 
internal coordinates, in the usual manner, an exact evaluation of the partition 
functions of certain, relatively simple, polyatomic molecules has been 
achieved by the summation method. In most cases, however, the molecule 
has been treated as rigid, and the rotational and vibrational energies have 
been taken as independent. The combined rotational-vibrational partition 
function is then obtained as the product of the separate contributions of the 
rotational and vibrational degrees of freedom. The classification of poly- 
atomic molecules according to their electronic configurations, as described 
in Chapter VI for diatomic molecules, is possible for a limited number of 
substances only; in other cases, it is assumed that the lowest electronic level 
of the molecule is a singlet state, and that excited states make no contribu- 
tion to the total partition function. Unless there is evidence to the contrary, 
therefore, the electronic factor is unity; exceptions to this rule are molecules, 
such as nitrogen dioxide, containing an odd number of electrons. 

62b. Rotational Partition Functions. — At all reasonable temperatures, 
the rotational levels of a polyatomic molecule, like those of diatomic mole- 
cules, are occupied in sufficient numbers for the behavior in respect of rota- 
tion to be virtually classical in character. In the derivation of the rotational 
contribution to the partition function of a polyatomic molecule, it is therefore 
adequate, and actually much simpler, to use the classical method of calcula- 
tion. For this purpose it is most convenient to employ the so-called 
Eulfrian angles to define the orientation in space of the molecule, assumed 
to be a rigid body, while three cartesian coordinates are used to determine 
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the position of its center of gravity. Let at, y, 2 > be the cartesian axes fixed 
in space, and Xy Yy Z, the three principal axes, at right angles, within the 
molecule itself; both sets of axes are referred to the same origin 0. The 
planes containing the axes xy and XY meet at the line ONy which is called 
the nodal line. The Eulerian angles 6, <t> and V' are then defined in the 
following manner. The angle B is that between the body axis Z and the 
space axis z; the angle between the modal line and the x axis is 4>. The third 


z 



angle 4' is the one between the nodal line and the X axis in the molecule 
(Fig. 41). These three angles define the orientation of the molecule with 
fixed center of gravity. The angle 6 may vary between zero and ?r, while 

the other angles 4> and ^ can vary from zero to 2k. 

The rotational energy of the molecule is expressed in Hamiltonian form, 
that is, in terms of the Eulerian angles, B, 4>> their conjugate momenta, 

Ph p*i p*i by the equation 


H{pyq) « 


sin* iff 

~2T 


p9 


cos 0 , -V 

:—r-- — 7 ” P* 

sm B sinyl^ 

sin \p 


+ 


cos* 4' 

~1B~ 


1 


P» + 


sin B cos 4' 


ip* -pf cosfl)[ 


where Ay B and C are the three principal moments of inertia of the molecule. 
For ease of integration, this expression is put into the alternative form 


Hij>y q) = 


p* + 


sin ^ cos 4' 
E'sin 6 


(i" ~q) 


4- ‘^ip* ~ P* (62.2) 

^ 2AB sin* $ F^* 
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where is a function of yf/ defined by 



sin’ yp 

A 



cos’ ^ 

B 




The classical partition function for three rotational degrees of freedom is 



nt 

«/0 «/»QD «/ »ee 


.«) /* "^(idd^dypdpedp^dpiiy 


(62.3) 


the value of //(p, ?) being given by equation (62.2). The integration is first 
carried out with respect to p«, p* and p^, in turn, making use of the fact that 


Integrating first overp®, there is obtained the factor {7.-:rkTfF)'‘^^\ integration 
with respect to p# then gives F^'^{2trkTABy^ sin 5, while finally integration 
over p^ leads to the factor {UkTCy^^i multiplication of these three factors 
yields (2jritr)»«'(^5C)»/* sin By so that 



i:iirkT)^>KABcy>^ r . ,,, P" ,, P' j, 

Jo 

h} 


(62.4) 


The calculation, so far, has not taken into account molecular symmetry, 
or the nuclear spin statistical weight; allowance must, of course, always be 
made for the former, while the latter may be excluded if desired. The 
complete rotational partition function, including the nuclear spin factor, 
is thus 




%Tr^{%v^ABCY\kT)^^^ 



(62.5) 


in which c is the symmetry number, and is equal to the product of t e 
2i + 1 terms, where i is the nuclear spin, for every atom in the mole^l^ 
The symmetry numbers of some polyatomic molecules are as follows: Hj 

and S02(2); NH,(3); C2H4(4); CH* and C6H6(12). 

If the moments of inertia Ay B and C are known from spectroscopic data 
(cf. Section 35), the rotational partition function can be calculated directly 
from equation (62. S). Alternatively, if the molecular dimensions are known, 
e.g,, from electron diffraction measurements, the product ABC may be 
derived from the determinant 



ABC = 


(62.6) 
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where the moments of inertia In, Iw, defined by 

/« = H ffJiiyi + 

% 

and the products of inertia I,„ lyt are given by 

Ity = H etc., 

t 

where . is the mass of the /th atom, and jy.-. z; are its ““dinates in any 
system of cartesian coordinates whose origin coincides with t*?' ° 

gLvity of the molecule. The summations are m each case carried over 

coordinates of all the atoms polyatomic molecule made 

The contribution £, to the total energy oi j nartirion 

by the rotational degrees of freedom may be derived from 

function, given by equation (62.5), by making use of (58.7). It is readily 

seen that for 1 mole 


Er = RT^ 


d In Qr 




dT 


which is in agreement, “ frtel'l'iZ 

::lrhXl;:city pa^-n 

[equation (59.4)], viz., 


A* 




A* 


PA ® 




PB = 




PC * 


gjr^CAT* 


it is seen that 




Mi 


{pApBPcY'^ 


(62.7) 


This is the equation applicable to all 

to asymmetrical tops, for whmh and^c A + B = C. 

for planar molecules of this type, -S * , ^ moments of inertia, 

then becoq.es ^ ^ (62.8) 

<r pApc*'* * 

If the three principal moments of inertia B and C are all equal, as for a 
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spherical molecule, the partition function for rotation is 



p3/2 • 


(62.9) 


As already seen, the orientation in space of a linear molecule can be 
defined by means of two coordinates; hence, such a molecule has only two 
degrees of rotational freedom. As far as rotation is concerned a linear 
molecule behaves like a diatomic molecule (cf. Section 3Sb), that is, as a 
rigid rotator with two identical moments of inertia. The rotational parti- 
tion function is thus represented by the expression 

^ B^IkT 

Qr = gn ■ . (62.10) 


The molecules HCN, NjO, COj, COS, CSj and CjHj, are all linear, and to 
these equation (62.10) is applicable. For acetylene, carbon dioxide and 
carbon disulfide the symmetry number is 2, but in the other cases it is unity. 
The contribution to the total energy made by the two rotational degrees of 
freedom of a linear polyatomic molecule is found to be RT, as for a diatomic 
molecule. 

62c. The Vibrational Partition Function. — As seen in Section 34b, the 
vibrational energy of a polyatomic molecule may be regarded as the sum of 
the energies corresponding to the various normal vibrations. If the energy 

IS reckoned from that in the lowest vibrational level as 2 ero, the total can 
be expressed by the sum 


fv — PiArwi “h C’sAruj PiAcui -[-••• 

where «i, W 2 , •••,«,•, • • are the normal vibration frequencies, and oi, vt, 

• • •> Pit ' ■ *, are the quantum numbers. The vibrational partition function 
can then be written as 


0c = L 

= L ^ (62.11) 

•1 c» 

The vibrational partition function, as defined by equation (62.11), is the 
product of a number of sums, one for each of the vibrational modes of the 
niolecule. It will be evident that each of the summation terms is of exactly 
forni as the partition function of a diatomic molecule, equation 
(60.2); hence each of the terms is equivalent to (60.3), and the vibrational 
partition function for the polyatomic molecule may be written in the form 

0- = n (I - (62.12) 

The number of terms included in the product depends on the number and 
nature of the normal vibrations. For a nonlinear polyatomic molecule there 
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are 3w — 6 vibrational modes, and if these are all nondegenerate, the vibra- 
tional partition function will consist of the product of 3« — 6 different terms 
of the type (1 — If any of the norma! modes of vibration are de- 

generate, then the corresponding terms will be identical, since the frequencies 
are equal. A linear polyatomic molecule has 3« — S vibrational modes, 
and hence the partition function will be the product of this number of terms. 

As a general rule, the contribution of each vibrational mode to the total 
partition function is not greatly different from unity at moderate and low 
temperatures. For approximate purposes, therefore, an error in the assign- 
ment of frequencies to the vibrational modes is not serious. Most molecular 
vibration frequencies are greater than 500 cm.”‘; at ordinary temperatures 
(300* K) the corresponding factors in the vibrational partition function are 
closer to unity than 1.09. At lower temperatures and for higher frequencies, 
the contribution would approximate more nearly to unity. At elevated 
temperatures and for low frequencies, the vibrational partition function may 
be replaced by the classical value kT/hco} for each mode. Of the 3« -- 6 
vibrational modes, n — \ are stretching (valence) vibrations, and these 
generally have frequencies higher than 1000 cm.“*; the remaining 2n — 5 
bending (deformation) vibrations usually have lower frequencies. Even if 
the normal frequencies of a particular molecule were not available, an ap- 
proximate estimate could thus be made of the vibrational partition function 
from general considerations. 

Attention must be called to the fact that so far in the discussion of the 
vibrational partition function, it has been tacitly assumed that the molecule 
does not contain any groups capable of internal rotation. If there are such 
groups, the number of vibrational modes is reduced accordingly. The 
problem of free internal rotation involves some complications in actual 
practice, and so the treatmen- of this subject will be deferred for the present. 

Since the vibrational partition function is the product of a number of 
terms, its logarithm will be the sum of the logarithms of these terms. It has 
been already pointed out that all the expressions for thermodynamic func- 
tions in terms of the partition function involve the logarithm of the latter 
and its temperature coefficient. It follows, therefore, that the contribution 
of each vibrational mode can be made by means of the appropriate one of 
the equations (60.4), (60.5) and (60.6). The sum of the resulting 3« - 6 
(or 3n - 5, for a linear molecule) quantities gives the total vibrational 
contribution to the particular thermodynamic property. The calculations 
are greatly facilitated by the use of the tabulated Einstein functions. 

Applications of Partition Functions 

63a. Entropy.— One of the important applications of partition functions 
is to the calculation of the entropy of gases; if the necessary spectroscope 
data are available, so that the partition function and its temperature coeffi- 
cient can be evaluated, the entropy can be determined with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. Even when the spectroscopic information is not avail- 
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able, surprisingly good results can be obtained by the use of the more ap- 
proximate methods described above, provided the moments of inertia, or 
the dimensions, of the molecule and its normal vibration frequencies are 
known. The entropies, and other thermodynamic properties, derived from 
partition functions are based on the supposition of ideal behavior of the gas 
concerned, and so it is necessary to apply a correction to give the values of 
these properties for the actual gas. For this purpose the appropriate equa- 
tion of state is required, and that of Berthelot has been found to be par- 
ticularly convenient. 

The entropies of a number of gases have been calculated from the par- 
tition functions and the results compared with the values obtained from 
thermal (specific heat) measurements, based on the assumption of the third 
law of thermodynamics that the entropy of the solid is zero at the absolute 
zero. In the great majority of cases studied, the agreement between the 
third law and statistical entropies, exclusive of the nuclear spin contribution, 
is excellent, thus providing support for the general accuracy of the postulate 
of zero entropy in the solid at 0® K. There are, however, a few substances 
exhibiting exceptional behavior; apart from molecules, such as ethane, 
methyl alcohol, etc., in which there is a possibility of free rotation, to be 
considered shortly, the abnormal results are obtained with hydrogen, water, 
carbon monoxide, nitric oxide and nitrous oxide. For the three latter com- 
pounds the thermal (third law) entropy is about 1.1 cal./deg./molc smaller 
than the spectroscopic (statistical) value in each case. This result suggests 
that the entropy of the respective solids at 0“ K is not zero, as has been 
supposed, but that it is about 1.1 cal./deg./mole. It will be seen in Section 
67c that the third law of thermodynamics can be expected to hold, i.c., the 
entropy of the solid is zero at 0® K, only if there is no degeneracy in the solid 
at low temperatures. It is possible, in the cases under consideration, that 
because of the similarity of the two ends of the respective molecules, the 
crystal lattice is unable to distinguish between the alternative arrangements 

CO OC NO ON NNO ONN. 

Instead of all the molecules being oriented in one direction in the crystal, 
two alternative orientations are thus equally probable. In other words, 
there is a degeneracy of two, since there are two states corresponding to the 
same energy. The entropy of the solid at 0® K will thus be R In 2, i.c., 1.38, 
instead of zero. The observed discrepancy of 1.1 cal./deg./mole shows that 
the arrangement in the solid of the two molecular orientations is not 
completely random. 

The difference between thermal and spectroscopic entropies of water 
vapor can be accounted for by random orientation in a somewhat analogous 
manner, although the situation is complicated by the distribution of hydro- 
gen bonds in the ice crystal, and also by other possibilities. The hydrogen 
molecule, however, presents a case of special interest, and a complete under- 
standing of this requires a consideration of the ortho-para equilibrium. 
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63b. Ortho- and Para-Hydrogen.^ — As already noted, the para state of 
molecular hydrogen is associated with the even values of the rotational 
quantum number /, whereas the ortho state is associated with the odd levels. 
According to the distribution law, in the classical limit, the number of 
molecules w,- in the /th rotational level with energy is given by 


M - = ^ 

”‘5 


(63.1) 


where gi is the statistical weight of the particular level. In the para 
states the complete statistical weight of any rotational level, as seen earlier, 
is /(2f + l)(2y 4- 1), whereas that of the levels in the ortho states is 
(/ + l)(2f+ 1)(2/ + 1). It follows, therefore, that the ratio of the number 
of hydrogen molecules in the para form to that in the ortho form is 

f(2f + 1) E (2/ + 

/= 0 . 2 . 4 .- • • 


Para-Hj 


(/ + l)(2i • + 1) E (2/ + ‘ 


(63.2) 


Ortho-Hj 

Since the nuclear spin ; for hydrogen is ^ it follows that 

Para-H, 1 + + 


(f\% 

Ortho-Hj “ 3(3^-..M7' + +■••)' 

The ratio of para- to ortho-hydrogen can be evaluated from equation 
(63.3) by inserting the rotational energies of the various levels as determined 
from the spectrum of molecular hydrogen. The terms in both numerator 
and denominator are summed as long as they contribute ap^eciably to the 
total at a series of temperatures. Actually falls off rapidly as J 

increases, especially at fairly low temperatures; hence, the number of terms 
that must be included in the summation is not large. The results obtained 
in this manner are recorded in Table XIX, which gives the calculated per- 


Temp. 
20" K 
40" 
60" 
80" 
100 " 


TABt.E XIX. 

Para-Hj 

99.82% 

88.61 

65.39 

48.39 
38.51 


Ortho-H* 

0.18% 

11.39 

34.61 

51.61 
61.49 


Temp. 
120" K 
170" 
230" 
273" 


ce 


AKD ORTHO-HYDROCEN 


Para-H* 

Ortho-H* 

32.87% 

67.13% 

27.99 

72.01 

25.42 

74.58 

25.13 

74.87 

25.00 

75.00 


centagcs of para and ortho forms of hydrogen at various J 

is seen that at low temperatures hydrogen, at equilibrium, 

exclusively of the para form; this is because nearl^y all the molecules ^e 

in the lowest (/ == 0) rotational level, and this being an even level must be 

a para sTate,^^ L temperature is raised, higher rotational levels are 

occupied to an increasing extent, and hence molecules in t e o 

present at equilibrium. At high temperatures a limiting ratio of three p 

’ Dennison, Proc. Rcy. Soc., A, IIS. 483 (1927); Giauque. /. Soc.. 52, 4808, 

(1930); Ftrkas, “Orthohydrogen, Parahydrogen and Heavy Hydrogen. 
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of orthohydrogen to one of parahydrogen is obtained (cf. Section 3 le). This 
limiting value is equal to (t 1)// (cf. Section 31e), since the two summa- 
tions in equation (63.2) become identical when the temperature is sufficiently 
large [cf. equation (59.14)J. 

For ordinary hydrogen the limiting ortho-para (equilibrium) ratio is 
reached at about 273® K; hence, above this temperature the effect of the 
nuclear spin factor has become virtually constant, and so it can be omitted 
from the partition function. Below 273® K, however, the nuclear spin 
multiplicity affects the ortho-para ratio and it must always be included in 
all calculations. 

63c. Entropy of Molecular Hydrogen, — When the entropy of molecular 
hydrogen is calculated from spectroscopic data, using the complete rota- 
tional partition function given by equation (59.12), the value at 298.1" K 
is found to be 33.98 cal./deg./mole. This result is based on the tacit as- 
surnption, implied in the use of the proper partition function, that ortho-para 
equilibrium is always attained. The experimental (thermal) entropy of 
molecular hydrogen at 298.1" K is 29.64 cal./deg./mole, so that there is a 
discrepancy of 4.34 units. Since the spectroscopic value includes the nuclear 
spin contribution, a difference of R In (2i + 1)*, i.e., i? In 4 = 2.75 cal./deg./ 
mole might have been anticipated, but the actual discrepancy, which is 
much larger than this, has been explained in the following manner. Owing 
to the difficulty of reversing nuclear spins, the ortho-para equilibrium in 
hydrogen is not established continuously as the gas is cooled. As a result, 
solid hydrogen at low temperatures, e.g., 10" K, which should consist almost 
exclusively of the para (/ = 0) form, is actually made up of one part of 
parahydrogen to three parts of orthohydrogen. The former molecules are 
all in the rotationless / — 0 level, but the latter will be in the / = 1 level, 
and hence must still rotate in the solid. The statistical weights of these 
forms is i(2i + l)(2y + 1), i.e., 1, for the para, and (/ + I)(2; + 1)(2/ + 1) 
i.e., 9, for the ortho; hence the solid consists of one-fourth of parahydrogen 
of one kind, and three-fourths of orthohydrogen divided equally between 
nine kinds. Each of the latter must, therefore, represent one-twelfth of the 
total, whereas the former is one-fourth; the entropy of mixing of the ten 
molecular species (mole fraction Xi) is, therefore, given by 

= — i? X! •’fi In Xi 

% 

= -i2{Hni+9(AlnA)| 

= 4.39 cal./deg./mole. 

This is the entropy the experimental solid would have at 0® K, instead of 
the value of In 4 which it would have had if ortho-para equilibrium had 
been established; in the latter event all the molecules would have been in 
the rotationlws (/ = 0) para state. In order to obtain the thermal entropy* 
therefore, it is necessary to subtract 4.39 from the statistical value of 33.98, 
giving 29.59 cal./deg./mole, in excellent agreement with that observed. 
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However, if the entropy of molecular hydrogen is to be used in conjunction 
with thermal entropies of other substances, the nuclear spin entropy R In 4, 
i.e., 2.75, should be subtracted from 33.98, giving a value for the virtual 
(or practical) entropy of 31.23 cal./deg./mole at 298.1® K. 

A discrepancy analogous to that just described has been observed be- 
tween the spectroscopic and thermal entropies of molecular deuterium. It 
can be explained in a manner similar to that for the lighter isotope. 

63d. Heat Capacities. — Partition functions have also been applied to the 
calculation of heat capacities, by utilizing the equations derived in Section 
S6c. At all temperatures above the very lowest, the translational contribu- 
tion to the heat capacity is the classical value §/?, and so it is sufficient to 
consider the electronic, rotational and vibrational contributions only. Since 
the heat capacity depends on the second derivative of the partition function 
with respect to temperature, or to 1/T, as seen from equations (56.20) to 
(56.22), it is evident that the value of the partition function must be known 
accurately. At sufficiently high temperatures the rotational heat capacity 
becomes equal to \R for each rotational degree of freedom, while the con- 
tribution of every vibrational mode is f?, in agreement with the classical 
equipartition principle. Nevertheless, it is possible for the total heat 
capacity derived from the partition function to exceed the classical value; 
this is because the latter does not take into account the effects of electron 
multiplicity in the ground state and of excited states. 

One of the most interesting applications of heat capacity calculations 
from partition functions arises in connection with the ortho-para hydrogen 
system. At temperatures below 300® K all the molecules are in their lowest 
vibrational state, and so under these conditions the vibrational heat capacity 
is zero. Since there are no excited or multiplet states of molecular hydrogen 
to consider, the treatment may be restricted to the rotational contribution 
to the heat capacity. If the ortho-para equilibrium in hydrogen gas were 
always established at every temperature, the rotational partition function 
of the system would be given by [cf. equation (63.2)]] 

Qr = £ (2/ + 1)^-*-^^*^ + 3 £ (2/ + 1)?-*-"*'' (63.4) 

0 , 2 . 4 . ••• *** 


since the nuclear spin t of the hydrogen atom is The first term in this 
expression is for the para form, and the second is that for the ortho form. 

Since the rotational energy levels of the hydrogen molecule are known 
with considerable accuracy, from the band spectrum of this substance, the 
partition function, and hence the rotational heat capacity, can be calculated 
at various temperatures. When the results obtained in this manner were 
compared with the observed values, marked differences were found at 
temperatures below about 270® K. The explanation of the discrepancies 
lay in the fact that the experimental heat capacity determinations were 
made with hydrogen in which ortho-para equilibrium had not been esta 
lished at every temperature, for the reason given in the preceding section. 
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The gas used actually consisted of a mixture of three parts of orthohydrogen 
and one part of parahydrogen. The heat capacity of such a system can be 
calculated by considering the ortho and para forms as separate gases, whose 
rotational partition functions are 


and 


= E (2/ + l)^*-^'*^ 

(63.5) 

/-I). 2. 4. 


= 3 E (2/ + 1)^--^^*^ 

J-l. 3, 6, ••• 

(63.6) 


respectively. 


From these the separate rotational heat capacities, Cp,r» and 

Cortho can be calculated, and the experi- 
mental values will then be given by the 
expression 



is: 





1 — 


I 

j: 


Arbltr»f7 Ener^ Zero 
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The results obtained in this manner 
were found to be in excellent agree- 
ment with the experimental heat ca- 
pacities at all temperatures down to 
about 60® K. It may be noted that pure 
parahydrogen has been prepared and its 
heat capacity determined over the tem- 
perature range from about 80® to 300® 
_ K. The values are very close to those 
derived by the use of equation (63.5). 

64a. Free Energy and Equilibria in 
Gaseous Systems. — The free energy of 
a mole of an ideal gas can be related to the partition function by means of 
equation (56.9); since the methods of deriving partition functions for various 
types of molecules are available, at least in principle, it should be possible 
to calculate the free energies of the substances taking part in a reaction. 
The free energy change for reactants and products in their standard 
states, is related to the equilibrium constant K of the reaction by the equation 


Fio. 42. Change of energy zero 


- = i?7ln K. 


( 64 . 1 ) 


Hence there should be a close connection between the partition functions of 
the substances involved in the reaction and the equilibrium constant of 
the system. 

It was seen in Section S6e that the choice of the energy zero for the 
evaluation of the partition function of a given molecule has no effect on the 
heat capacity and entropy, but it introduces an additive term in the expres- 
sions for the total energy and free energy. In the treatment of previous 
sections the convention has been adopted of taking the energy zero for each 
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molecular species at its own zero-point (o = 0. / - 0) 

when it is required to calculate the change of free energy of a reaction it is 

necessary to refer the energies of all the substances to one and the same, 

arbitrary, zero level. If the energy difference between the arbitrary zero 

from which all energies are to be reckoned and the 

particular molecular species is represented by £o per mole, (Fig. 42), 

according to equation (56.36) 


Qe, = 


(64.2) 


where Qe. is the partition function based on the new energy zero whi s 
the value used in earlier parts of this chapter. It sh^ould be noted 
the energy per mole, instead of per molecule; for this reason RT is “«d i 
the exponent instead of the familiar kT. If the new expression for the 
partition function is inserted into equation (56.9), the free energy per mole, 
based on the new energy zero, becomes 

Qbo 


F = - RT\n 


and consequently, by equation (64.2), 


N 


(64.3) 


Q 


F = - FTln^d- £o. 


(64.4) 


For the evaluation of equilibrium constants, it is necessary to consider 
the free energrehanges when the substances are in their standard states; 
*Lg the supJrscript^ero, in the usual manner to represent the standard 

State, it follows that 


no 

= - RT\n^ + £o. 


(64.5) 


equation (57.6), viz., ^2rr.kT)>i‘ RT 

= A* p ’ 


and hence for the standard state of I atm., this becomes 
where R is expressed in cc.-atm. per degree units. 


(64.6) 
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64b. Partition Functions and Equilibrium Constant — G)nsider the 
simple reaction 



involving ideal gases; the standard free energy per mole of the reactant A is 

n = - Rrln^ + £S;i, 

while for a mole of product B, 

fl= -/?Tln^ + £S,. 

The standard free energy decrease — AF® for the reaction is then 


= = -/jrin|p^-A£S, (64.7) 

where Af© is given by 

A£S = EIb - £Sa. (64.8) 

As seen in Fig. 42, AFq is the difference in energy between the zero-point 
levels of the product A and the reactant B; in other words, AE© is the energy 
change in the reaction calculated for the absolute zero of temperature, i.e., 
when all the molecules are in their lowest (zero-point) vibrational and rota- 
tional states. Making use of equation (64.1) in the form 

- AF» = RT\n Kp, 

since the standard state is 1 atm., it follows from equation (64.8) that 


RT\n Kn = RT\n 


((?/A0a 




((?/A0b 

(i?/aOa 




(64.9) 


where the partition functions refer to 1 atm. pressure. 

It is obvious that equation (64.9) is of fundamental importance, for it 
gives a direct connection between the equilibrium constant of an ideal gas 
reaction and the partition functions of the reacting substances and products. 
This expression can be readily extended to cover the case of a reaction of 
greater complexity; thus, for the general reaction 


(jA + ^ /L d- ctM -|- — 

^ (g°WL(g°W5 • ■ ■ 


(64.10) 


As before, the partition functions refer to the standard state of 1 atm. pres- 

standard change in the (total) energy of the reaction 

^t 0 K* 
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64c. Free Energy Functions.— For convenience in calculating equilibrium 
constants, it has become the practice to tabulate values of the function 
- (P - £t)!T (or various substances, rather than the partition function 
itself. It can be seen from equation (64.5) that 


T - N* 


(64.11) 


and hence the left-hand side, sometimes called tUt/ree energy function, can 
be readily obtained from the partition function. It will be recalled that ^ 
is the ordinary partition function, as calculated in earlier sections of this 
chapter, based on the zero-point level of the molecule itself as the energy 
zero. Hence, the methods whereby it can be derived may be regarded as 
known; the only change necessary is that equation (64.6) should be used for 
the translational partition function, because of the postulated standard state, 

viz., 1 atm. 

The change in the free energy function accompanying a particular reac- 
tion can be readily obtained from the tabulated data for various substances 
at a series of temperatures. In order to calculate the equilibrium constant, 
use is made of the following equations 



AP 

T r 


R\n A-p + 



I 


or 


R\ 


nK,= -a[ 


P - 


)- 


AFg 
T ’ 


(64.12) 


so that from a knowledge of the - (P - £g)/7’ functions, or of the partition 
functions, of reactants and products of a chemical reaction, it is j^ssible 
to calculate the equilibrium constant, provided A£g for the process is known. 
64d. Evaluation of AEg.— Several methods are available for obtaining 

A£g; by definition ^ ^ ^ ^ (64.13) 

and for one mole of an ideal gas // = £ + RT, or in the standard state 

//« = P + RT. 

For the standard change in the heat content of a reaction, 

A//“ = AP + A«(£T), (6^-''*^ 

where An is the increase in the number of molecules in ^ ^ 

absolute zero of temperature, i.c.. T is K, equation (64.14) becomes 

A//g - A£g. 
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If the heat of reaction at constant pressure, with reactants and products in 
their standard states, i.e., at a definite temperature is known, and if 
the heat contents of reactants and products are available, A/fo can be derived 
from the familiar form of the Kirchhoff equation, viz., 

A//" = A/fS + ^CpdT. (64.16) 


If ACp can be represented as a function of temperature. 


ACp = a + 4* 7^ + * • •> 

and since A//S is equal to A£8, by equation (64.15), then equation 
becomes 

A//0 = A£S + i/3T2 + hy'P + •••. 


(64.16) 

(64.17) 


It is evident that A£o may be calculated if, in addition to the change in 
heat content A//® of the reaction, the heat capacities of reactants and 
products are known as functions of the temperature. 

A second procedure for evaluating A£o from A//® does not require a 
knowledge of heat capacities, but it derives these, indirectly, from the par- 
tition functions. Subtracting the quantity £o from both sides of equation 
(64.13), the result is 

//“ - £2 = (£® - £S) + RT. (64.18) 

The energy based on the arbitrary zero, as described in Section 64a, is 
obtained by utilizing the familiar equation for the energy in terms of the 
partition function, where the latter is now Q%ot i*e-» standard 

state; thus 

/ d\nQ%, \ 

V dT )v’ 


£0 = RT^ 


(64.19) 


Introducing equation (64.2) so as to eliminate replace it by the more 

usual function Qy equation (64.19) becomes 




Combination of equations (64.18) and (64.20) now gives 


W - RT 


= RT^ 



(64.21) 

(64.22) 


The values of — £o for various substances, derived from the parti- 
tion function by means of equation (64,22), have been tabulated, so that 
A(7/® — £o) for a reaction can be readily determined. From this datum, 
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together with the known change in the heat content A//® of the reaction, 
it is possible to evaluate A£o; thus, since 

ACZ/o - £S) = A//« - A£8, 

it follows that 

A£S = A//® - A{H^ - £S). 

A third method for obtaining A£o that can be employed in certain in- 
stances is to make use of spectroscopic data for the heats of dissociation 
(cf. Section 32d); these are the AE^ values for the respective reactions. 
Suppose it is required to determine A£S h>r the reaction 

A, + B 2 = 2AB; 


then the spectroscopic heats of dissociation of the three reactions, 

(1) A 2 = 2A; (2) B 2 = 2B; (3) AB = A + B, 

must be known. If these are Di, Dz and D 3 , respectively, reckoned from 
the zero-point level in each case, then the required A£o is Di -{• Dz ^ 2Dz. 

646. Entropies and Entropy Changes in Chemical Reactions. — It is of 
interest to call attention to the fact that the tabulated data for —{F^—E^)IT 
and for ( 2 /“ - E^)JT can be utilized directly to derive the entropy of a sub- 
stance or of the entropy changes in a reaction, at any temperature. Since 
F “ 2 / — TSy it follows that, for the standard state. 



T T 


(64.23) 


If the entropy change of a process is required, the values of A(/f® E^)IT 
and - A(^- £ 8 )/r can be obtained from the tables for the substances 

involved in the given reaction. 

64f. Equilibrium Constant in Terms of Concentrations.— Although the 
standard state for a gas is generally taken as the ideal gas at 1 atm. pressure, 
so that the equilibrium constant is obtained in terms of partial pressures 
expressed in atmospheres, it is sometimes desirable to make use o an a ter 
native standard state, namely, the ideal gas at unit concentration. simp e 
(hypothetical) form of such unit concentration would be 1 mole ana 

with this standard state the equilibrium constant Kc is determined by the 

expression, 

- AF* = RT\n Kc, 

in terms of the same concentration unit. The 

the partition functions for a general reaction is thus given y q 
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the same form as (64.10), that is. 


Kc = 






(64.24) 


The subscript r, as applied to the symbol for the partition function in the 
standard state, is meant to indicate that the standard state is here unit 
concentration; the problem now arises as to how differs from the partition 
functions employed previously. As before, all contributions other than 
that for the translational degrees of freedom are unaffected; the latter is 
now employed in the form 


Qt = 


A* 




and if the standard state is 1 mole per cc., is unity, and so 


0 _ (lirmkTyi^ 


Qi = 


h* 


(64.25) 


This is the value of the translational partition function to be used in the 
calculation of 

64g. Effect of Nuclear Spin. — It was mentioned earlier that the omission 
of the nuclear spin factor does not affect the value of the free energy change 
in a reaction provided, of course, there is no change in ortho-para ratios. 
This can be shown more explicitly by means of the equation derived above 
for the equilibrium constants. Consider the simple reaction 

the equilibrium constant is here independent of the chosen standard state, 
because there is no change in the number of molecules in the reaction, and 
it is given by 


K = 






(64.26) 


(!?“/iV)A.((?>/A0B. 

Suppose that from the complete partition function the nuclear spin factor, 
which is 2i + 1 for every atom, is extracted, leaving a residual contribution 
Q' for all other degrees of freedom; i.e.. 


Q^-^Q'U (2/ + 1). 


Then equation (64.26) would become 


K = 


K2ia + l)(2/» + l)(g7A0ABl^ 

I(2<a + 1)”()?7A0a.){(2/b + 1)*((?7A0b,) 

(e7A0A.(!?7A0B. • ’ 
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which is exactly of the same form as equation (64.26), the partition functions 
being replaced by Q'. It follows, therefore, that in calculating the equi- 
librium constant of a reaction, the nuclear spin factors may be omitted from 
the partition function; the symmetry number must, of course, always be 
retained. It should be understood that this rule does not apply for reactions 
involving ortho-para changes (cf. Section 63b). 

64h. Isomolecular Reactions. — When there is no change in the number 
of molecules as the result of a reaction, a very simple, if somewhat approxi- 
mate, expression can be derived for the equilibrium constant, particularly 
if diatomic molecules only are involved. Consider, for example, the reaction 

AB + CD^AC + BD; 

12 3 4 


the equilibrium constant. 


independent of standard state, is given by 



{Qzimom 


(64.28) 


where, for simplicity, the symbols Qu Qi, Qz and Qt are used to represent 
the partition functions of the diatomic molecules AB, CD, AC and BD, 
respectively, in their standard states. As there is no change in the number 
of molecules in the reaction, it follows that 

K = ^ (64.29) 

Since the nuclear spin factor may be ignored, and the electronic statistical 
weight may be taken as unity, it is possible to write, in general, 

Q = Q.Q,Qr. (64.30) 


The expression for the translational partition function, is 

(2rmkT)*>* ,, 


Qi- 


h* 


(64.31) 


where Af is the molecular weight, and is a constant, at definite temperature 
and volume, that is independent of the nature of the substance. In a 
similar manner, the equation for the rotational partition function may be 
put in a simplified form; thus, 


Si^IkT 



(64.32) 
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where b is also independent of the substance, at constant temperature. 
Making the reasonable approximation that the contribution of the vibra- 
tional terms is unity, and utilizing equations (64.30), (64.31) and (64.32), 
equation (64.29) becomes 



r 0 5 

cr3(r4 


or 


In K 




+ In 


Ixh 


+ In 


gl<T2 


(64.33) 


The value of the equilibrium constant may thus be derived from a knowledge 
of A£o for the reaction, and of the molecular weights, moments of inertia, 
and symmetry numbers of the reactants and products. Equations of the 
type of (64.33) have been employed particularly in the study of isotopic 
exchange reactions, where the error due to the cancellation of the vibrational 
partition functions is very small, especially if the temperature is not 
too high.® 

64i. Calculation of Equilibrium Constants and Free Energies. — The most 
convenient and accurate method for employing partition functions for the 
calculation of free energies and equilibrium constants is to utilize the tables 
of free energy functions obtained from spectroscopic data, when they are 
available. An interesting case, for which all the necessary quantities have 
been calculated, is the so-called “water gas” reaction. 


CO2 + H, ^ CO + HjO. 


The free energy functions — (2^ — B^jT for reactants and products at 
1000® K, excluding the nuclear spin contribution in every case, are as follows: 

CO2 H, CO HsO 

-{F>- £S)/r 54.137 32.752 48.876 46.999 

. _ A(F° - £g) ^ cal./deg./mole at 1000® K. 

By means of the methods described in Section 64d, the value of A£o 
reaction is found to be 9,640 cal., and hence 

--^ = FlnA: = - 0.654 

K = 0.719. 

The extrapolated experimental value at 1000® K, which is probably less 
accurate than that just calculated from spectroscopic data, is 0.71. 

• Urey and Rittenberg, J. Chem. Phys , I, 137 (1933); Urey and Grciff, /. Jm. Chm. Sof-t 
57, 321 (1935). 
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Another important datum that can be derived from tabulated free energy 
functions is the free energy of formation of water, that is, of the reaction 

Hs(x) + = H^OC^), 

at 25®; this is utilized in the calculation of the standard E.M.F. of the 
hydrogen-oxygen cell and of the standard potential of the oxygen electrode. 
From the tables the following results, from which nuclear spin effects have 
again been excluded, are obtained at 298.16® K: 


- £g)/T 


24.436 


h02 

21.041 


37.179 


= - 8.297 cal./deg./mole at 298.16® K, 


The value of A£o for the reaction is found to be — 57,120; hence, 

.’. AF° = 298.16(8.297) - 57,120 

= - 54,650 cal. at 298.16® K. 


This value is in good agreement with the best experimental data. 

When the free energy functions are not available, surprisingly good 
results may be obtained, particularly at fairly high temperatures, by the 
use of the approximate expressions for the partition functions, e.g., equation 
(61.3) for a diatomic molecule. The procedure may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to calculation of the equilibrium constant for the dissociation of molecu- 
lar iodine into atoms, viz., 

1 ,^ 21 . 


According to equation (64.9), it is seen that 







where the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to the atoms and molecules, respectively. 
Hence, by means of the results already derived. 





RT 




N 




(2Tmj/fer)*« RT Sir^IkT 


(64.34) 


h* 


N 




(I _ 


where and gt are the electronic statistical weights; the nuclear spin fac- 
tors have been omitted in each case. Except at very high temperature, 
all the iodine atoms may be presumed to be in the lowest, i.c., state; 
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hence j is §, and the electronic contribution to the partition function is 
(2 X I) + 1 = 4. As with most molecules possessing an even number of 
electrons, gi for the iodine molecule may be taken as unity. From its elec- 
tronic spectrum, the moment of inertia I of molecular iodine is known to be 
742.6 X 10“*® g. cm.*, and the vibration frequency « is 213.67 cm.“*. Spec- 
troscopic data (cf. Section 32d) also show that is 35,480 cal., and since 
<T is equal to 2, all the information is available for the calculation of Kf by 
means of equation (64.34). The results obtained in this manner by Gibson 
and Heitler (1928) are compared with the experimental values of Starck 
and Bodenstein (1910) in Table XX; ® the agreement is seen to be re- 
markably good. 


TABLE XX. EC^UILIBtUUM CONSTANTS FOE DISSOCIATION Of MOLECULAR IODINE 

Equilibrium Constant 


>erature 

Calculated 

Observed 

800“ C 

1.13 X 10-* 

1.14 X 10-» 

900“ 

4.79 X 10-« 

4.74 X 10-* 

1000“ 

1.65 X 10-> 

1.65 X lO-i 

1100* 

4.94 X 10-‘ 

4.92 X 10-‘ 

1200“ 

1.22 

1.23 


64j. Reaction Rates.^® — It was seen from the quantum mechanjcal 
calculations in Section 25a that when two molecules undergo reaction, their 
energy first increases to a maximum and then decreases as the products of 
the reaction separate. The difference between the maximum energy and 
that of the reactants is the activation energy of the process. The general 
conclusions reached in the consideration of two molecules may be extended 
to all chemical process. It may be supposed that in any atomic or molecular 
process requiring an activation energy, the atoms or molecules must first 
come together to form an activated state^ or activated complex. These com- 
plexes may be regarded as situated at the top of the barrier, on the potential 
energy surface (cf. Fig. 19), lying between the initial and final states. The 
rate of the reaction is then given by the velocity with which the activated 
complexes travel over the top of the barrier from the initial to the final state. 
It can be shown that the configuration corresponding to the system in 
activated state, i.e., at the top of the energy barrier, has all the properties 
of an ordinary molecule, except that one normal vibration frequency has 
an imaginary value. In other words, the activated complex may be re- 
garded as possessing translational and rotational degrees of freedom like a 
normal molecule; in addition, it remains stable for all modes of vibration, 
i.e., for all atomic displacements, except one, and this one, which corresponds 
to motion along the reaction path on the potential energy surface, leads to 
decomposition. Since the activated complex must presumably retain its 
degrees of freedom, where n is the number of atoms it contains, the imaginary 

» Cf. Perlman and Rollefson, /. Chem. Phys.^ 9, 362 (1941). 

Eyring, J. Chem. Phys., 3, 107 (1935); for further details and applications, see GUsswaCi 
Laidler and Evring, "The Theory of Rate Processes." 
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vibration must be replaced by another degree of freedom, and this is taken 
to be the motion in the reaction path, i.e., in the decomposition coordinate. 
If the top of the energy barrier, where the activated complex is situated, is 
relatively fiat, this degree of freedom may be treated statistically as a 
one-dimensional translation. 



Re^etioo CoordiiuU 


Fxo. 43. Pottnlial energy curve for chemical reaction 


If the activated complexes are regarded as being always in equilibrium 
with the reactants, it is possible to apply the results of statistical mechanics 
to the former, as well as to the latter. It was seen in Section 49b that the 
means value 5 of the component of velocity of a molecule in a particular 


direction is given by 



(64.35) 


and consequently this may be taken as the average rate at which the acti- 
vated complexes pass over the energy barrier in one direction along the 
coordinate of decomposition. In this equation, m is to be regarded as the 
effective mass of the activated complex along the coordinate of decomposi- 
tion. It is now convenient to define arbitrarily an “activated state, which 
may be imagined to exist at the top of the energy barrier (Fig. 43) in a po- 
tential box of length i; as will be seen shortly, the actual length is immaterial, 
as it cancels out in the final expression. The average time t for an activated 
complex to cross the barrier, that is, to pass through the activated state, 
is thus equal to the length « divided by the mean velocity z; so that 



The fraction of the activated complexes crossing the barrier in unit time is 
1/t; hence, if is the number of activated complexes in unit volume lying 
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in the “activated state,” the quantity r+/T gives the number of complexes 
crossing the barrier per unit volume in unit time. If every complex that 
moves across the barrier in the direction under consideration falls to pieces, 
then cdptr must be equal to the reaction velocity; that is, 


Rate of reaction = ~ 



(64.37) 


If the substances, A, B, •••, etc., are reacting to form the activated 
complex, and kr is the specific reaction rate,“ using concentration units, the 
rate of reaction is equal to krCs.C'B • • where the concentration terms are 
expressed in molecules per unit volume. It follows, therefore, from equation 

(64.37), that 


and hence 


Rate of reaction = krCxc^ • • • 




1 

• • • V 27rm / 5 * 


(64.38) 


It was postulated above that the activated complex is in equilibrium with 
the reactants, and so it is possible to write the equilibrium constant for the 
system as 


Kc (64.39) 

CACh • • • 

the various components being assumed to behave ideally. This equilibrium 
constant may be written in terms of the respective partition functions by 
means of equation (64.25); however, since the standard state chosen here, 
for convenience, is that of one molecule (instead of one mole) in unit volume, 
the N s are omitted from this equation. Consequently, it is possible to write 

where £o is used, in place of A£o, for the energy difference per mole between 

levels in the final and initial states of the equilibrium (see 
big. 42). The partition functions are the values for the standard states, the 
translational contribution being given by equation (64.25). By combining 
equations (64.38), (64.39) and (64.40), it is seen that 


kr = 


(?B • • • V 2tw> / 


1 


- g-BntHT 


(64.41) 


• V 2vm , 

for between the symbol * for the specific reaction rate and that 
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The oartition function of the activated complex used in equations 

(64 411 includes the contribution of the translational degree 
in itt deco^p^^tion coordinate; this may. for conven.ence, be 

extracted, so that ^ ,2) 

where San represents the partition 

l?Sacm" ^ AcUl^din^r Equation (57.4). the value of ff,u, in the present 
case is given by 


Qiw — 


ClrmkT)^>^ 




(64.43) 


:atd%ute!”' Ce"At 

(64.41), then gives 

, _ il] ^4 _ g-SiiRT (64.44) 

u should be noted.that the 

rnW^al^Ltar ^itVth: 

temperature; its ya ue >a practically 2 X 10^ i «^c^^ 

by equation (64.44) is the basis :„ciple a method for calculating the 

absolute reaction rates; partition functions of the reactants may 

rate of a chemical raactio . information for evaluating that 

be regarded as kno*"- " dip,„sions and vibration frequencies, can 
of the activated “'"P‘“’J.'V’ P^rgy surface obtained from the quantum 

be derived from the potential ene 87 ^ (hypothetical) activation 

„.echanical calculations, ' of temper can also be 

energy of the 'iLtarrkr on ihe potential energy surface, 

obtained from the height of the .-i-„iatinK the rate of a reaction are 
The complete data ^here the full information 

available m a few simple i can be drawn by introducing 

cannot be obtained, many use partition functions in equation (64.44). 


A + B — A 




1 A where A • • ■ B represents the activated complex. The 

UttCtiU hav: ^- of transnational freedom and two of rotation. 
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just like a normal diatomic molecule; however, the one vibrational mode 
usually possessed by such a molecule is now absent, since it has been re- 
placed by the contribution of the degree of freedom in the decomposition 
coordinate. The latter is not included in as seen above, and so it 
follows that 



{2t(wa -f 


MkT 


(64.45) 


where the first factor, the ordinary translational contribution, is obtained 
from equation (64.25) by inserting ota + ms for the mass of the activated 
complex. The moment of inertia I of the complex is given by 





(64.46) 


where r is the distance between the nuclei of A and B in the activated state. 
The atoms A and B have only translational degrees of freedom, and so the 
respective partition functions are 


= n 


and 



h} 


(64.47) 


It follows, therefore, from equation (64.44), by inserting the results of 
equations (64.45), (64.46) and (64.47), that 



(2jr(fflA + %T^IkT 


tnAfriB 

+ wb 


' h* 


f-BtIRT 


MT 


^A ~l~ fflB 
mtjn-B 


) 


:/2 


g-BolRT^ 


(64.48) 


It is of interest to observe that this expression is identical with that based 
on the collision theory of reaction rates; however, it is only in this particular 
case, when the reaction involves two atoms, that the statistical theory de- 
scribed above leads to the same result as does the simple collision theory. 
For rnore complex reactions, both numerator and denominator in the rate 
equation (64.44) will contain the partition functions associated with a va- 
riety of internal degrees of freedom. As a result of the introduction of 
these additional factors, the specific rate is found to be much smaller than 
required by the collision theory, as is actually found in practice. 


Free and Restricted Rotation • 

6Sa. Internal Rotation. — If there is a possibility of free internal rotation 
withm a molecule, it is necessary to make allowance for this in the total 
partition function; in the first place, the number of vibrational factors is 
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decreased by one for every type of internal rotation, but it must be replaced 
by a factor for each of the degrees of freedom of the latter type. The 
simplest molecule exhibiting internal rotation is ethane, in which there is 
rotation of two symmetrical tops, the methyl groups, about an axis coinci- 
dent with the C — C bond; internal rotation of a similar character is possible 
in many organic compounds. Whenever a methyl, or other, group is at- 
tached to a molecular residue, internal rotation must be taken into con- 
sideration. In general, the simplest molecular structure in which internal 
rotation occurs, consists of a rigid framework to which one or more rigid 
symmetrical tops are attached. The term symmetrical top here refers to a 
rotating group (top), whose two moments of inertia about axes perpendicular 
to the top axis are equal. Such molecules have been called pseudo-rigid^ 
because the external moments of inertia, i.e., of the molecule as a whole, are 
independent of the internal rotation. Examples of such pseudo-rigid mole- 
cules are all the methyl derivatives of methane, ethylene, benzene, water, 
hydrogen sulfide, ammonia and formaldehyde. It will be noted that while 
isobutane, methyl alcohol and methylamine fall into this category, «-butane, 
ethyl alcohol and ethylamine are not included. 

Until relatively recent years, it was generally supposed that the rotation 
of a methyl group about the C — C bond in ethane, and similar compounds, 
was quite free and unrestricted. Although there are good reasons for 
changing this view, the consequences of completely free internal rotation 
wHl be considered first. The contribution to the partition function of a 
free internal rotator, forming part of a pseudo-rigid molecule, can be most 
easily derived by the classical method. If ^ is the angle of rotation about 
the axis and />♦ is the conjugate momentum, the energy of rotation can be 
expressed in the Hamiltonian form [cf. equation (59.7)], 

//(/>> ?) = ijP** (65.1) 

where I is the reduced moment of inertia of the rotating group, defined by 

^ /i + 7> * 

lx and /j being the moments of inertia, about the axis of rotation, of the 
two parts of the molecule which are rotating with respect to each other. 
The classical partition function, exclusive of a symmetry factor, is then 

= ^ (2x/*T)‘'* 
h 

(8T»//fer)>^» 


h 


(65.2) 
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There still remains to be considered the question of the symmetry num- 
ber; two procedures are possible. One is to include the total symmetry 
number for the external rotation, equation (62.5); the other is to split the 
total into two factors, one for external rotation, assuming a completely 
rigid molecule without internal rotation, and the other for the internally 
rotating groups. The latter procedure is the one generally adopted, so that 
the partition function for each internally rotating group is represented by 



hoi 


(65.3) 


where <?< is the symmetry number of the internally rotating group. The 
situation may be illustrated by reference to ethane; the total symmetry 
number of the molecule is 18, and this may be included in the rotational 
partition function as a whole. However, it is perhaps more convenient to 
consider the symmetry number of the molecule as made up of two factors. 
If the internal rotation were frozen, the symmetry number would be 6; this 
arises because of three equivalent positions resulting from rotation of the 
whole molecule through angles of Jtt, 4^ and 27r, about the C — C axis, each 
of which is duplicated when the molecule is rotated through 180® about an 
axis perpendicular to that of the C — C bond. The symmetry number for 
internal rotation Oi is 3, since the methyl group has three equivalent positions 
when rotated about the C — C axis. In writing the partition function of 
ethane, therefore, it is permissible to take a as equal to 6 in equation (62.5), 
and to reserve the factor 3 for use with the contribution of the degree of 
freedom for internal rotation. 

The classical treatment of the free internal rotator has been extended to 
the most general case of a molecule with j — 3 degrees of freedom of internal 
rotation, i.e., there are j — 3 internally rotating groups, and three degrees 
of freedom of external rotation, making / in all.^’ The kinetic energy of 
rotation, including both external and internal forms, can be represented by 
the expression 

r = I i: E (65.4) 

t-l J-l 

where the Ra factors involve the y-coordinates which, in this case, are the 
three Eulerian angles, which orient the molecule as a whole (Section 62b), 
and j — 3 angles which orient the rotating groups. The kinetic energy 
may also be written in a form involving the momenta, viz., 

r = i E E PiiPiPi, (65-5) 

“ A factor that is equivalent to this symmetry number is frequently represented by « in 
original literature. 

« Eidinoff and Aston, /. Cfum. Phys., 3, 379 (1935); Aston, ref. 1; Kassel, /. Chem. Phys > 
4 , 276 (1936). 
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where the Pi/sy which now contains the f’s, can be evaluated in terms o( 
the Ri/s of equation (65.4). Since all the rotations, internal and external, 
are assumed to be free, all the rotational energy will be kinetic, and hence 
equation (65.5) gives the total rotational energy in the Hamiltonian form 
The classical expression for the complete rotational partition function is 

f ■ ■ ■ <<?■. (65.6) 

^OP 

and if the value of q) as given by equation (65.5) is inserted, and 
integration carried out with respect to the momenta, the result is 

1 / 2irkT\*i^ C r 

= — j J...J lRJ>^dq, ■ ■ - dqy, (65.7) 


where [f?] is the determinant of the Ri/s, i.c.. 



R\iRit ’ ’ ’ R 

RiiRii ' ' ‘ R 


^•1^*2 ‘ • R 


li 

3* 


(65.8) 


In equation (65.7) the symmetry number <r refers to the value for the mole- 
cule as a whole, including both external and internal rotation. 

In particular cases that are not too involved, equation (65.7) may be 
used to evaluate the rotational partition function, but some simplification 
is first possible. As mentioned above, the y’s include the three Eulerian 
angles, and integration can be carried out with respect to these variables. 
The result for the most general case is still complicated, but it can be con- 
siderably reduced for a pseudo-rigid molecule, in the sense defined above. 
For such a molecule, equation (65.7) becomes 



( 2rkT\*'^ 


(65.9) 


in which is defined by 


QiJ] = KiKt • • • 


- /« 


XX 

Tifi 

Xv 


I yy 


Xm 

MM 
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- \P 

- fiP 

- VP 


In this expression K\y Kt, . . ., Kt-t are the moments of inertia, about the 
bonds joining them to the rigid framework, of the j — 3 internally rotating 
groups; 7„, /„, /»,, /*. and have the same significance as in Section 
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62b, and 


i— 1 


with the other terms involving X, n and v defined in a similar manner, where 
Xv, Hi and Vi are the direction cosines of the axis of the /th group with respect 
to the axes Xy 2 , fixed in the molecule. 

The quantities with X, h and v, in the determinant contained in Q.?], 
which is part of the expression for the partition function as given by equation 
(65.9), arise because of the interaction between internal and external coordi- 
nates. If these terms are small, so that they can be neglected in comparison 
with the moments and products of inertia, /v„, /^, /,*, etc., it is seen, 
by comparison with equation (62.6) that the determinant becomes<qual to 
ABCy the product of the three principal (external) moments of inertia. In 
this event, equation (65.9) reduces to 


1 / 

52, = j - (65.10) 


The significance of this result can be seen if this expression is divided into 
two parts, as follows 



( 9>i^{9,T^ABC){kT)^>^ 

I 



Cih 


(65.11) 


where the total symmetry number a is equal to the product of the external 
factor ffey and the factors <r,- for the internally rotating groups. The expres- 
sion in the first brackets in equation (65.11) is seen to be the same as equation 
(62.5), apart from the nuclear spin factor, and hence gives the contribution 
of the external rotation to the partition function; the quantity in the second 
brackets is the product of j — 3 terms of the form of equation (65.3). It 
appears, therefore, that it is possible, at least as a first approximation, not 
only to separate the contributions of the external and internal rotations to 
the partition function, but also to separate the factors for the individual 
rotating groups; thus, the result may be expressed briefly in the form 


Q. = Q^y. n Qir, (65.12) 

where Qer refers to external rotation, i.e., rotation of the molecule as a whole, 
and n Qir is the product of the contributions of the j — 3 internally rotating 
groups considered separately. It will be noted that the internal rotation 
factors in equation (65.11) are not exactly identical with equation (65.3); the 
diflFerence is that the former contains Kiy the moment of inertia of the ro- 
tating group, while in the latter the corresponding quantity is /, the reduc^ 
moment. It is probable that when the approximate equation (65.12) is 
used to calculate the complete rotational partition function, it is better to 
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use the reduced moment of inertia about the axis of rotation, rather than 
the actual value. 

65b. Restricted Internal Rotation. — In the calculation of the thermo- 
dynamic properties of ethane by the method of partition functions, prior 
to the year 1936, it was generally assumed that the two methyl groups ro- 
tated freely with respect to each other about the C — C axis. It appeared, 
however, that this assumption led to results that were not in agreement 
with experiment, and the view developed that the rotation of the groups in 
ethane was not free, but was restricted in some manner.** For example, the 
entropy of ethane determined experimentally, on the basis of the third law 
of thermodynamics, was found to be 49.54 cal. /deg./mole at 184.1® K, and 
54.85 cal./deg./mole at 298.1® K; the values calculated from partition func- 
tions at these temperatures, assuming completely free internal rotation, 
were 51.09 and 56.36 cal./deg./mole, respectively. Discrepancies were also 
found with other molecules in which free internal rotation had been expected; 
among these may be mentioned tetramethylmethane, «- and iso-butane, 
methyl and dimethylaniline, methyl, ethyl and isopropyl alcohols, silicon 
tetramethyl and acetone. In similar compounds that do not contain groups 
which might be capable of rotation, e.g., methyl chloride and bromide, 
methane, etc., no discrepancies were observed. It may be stated that in 
recent years evidence for the existence of restricted rather than free rotation 
of groups in organic compounds has accumulated, and the concept of re- 
stricted rotation is now widely accepted. It should be pointed out that this 
does not really contradict the vitfws concerning "free rotation" about bonds, 
in so far as isomeric structures with different configurations do not exist. 
The reason why the two ideas do not conflict is that the energy barriers 
which prevent completely free rotation are of the order of 3 kcal., and so the 
rate at which one configuration changes into another is rapid at ordinary 
temperatures. The energy barriers restricting rotation would have to be 
much higher, e.g., about 20 kcal., if the different confi^rations were to be 
stable and different isomeric forms were to exist at ordinary temperatures. 

65c. Potential Barrier Restricting Rotation. — For the development of the 
partition function of a molecule in which there are groups undergoing internal 
rotation that is restricted, rather than free, it is necessary to know, in the 
first place, how the restricting potential energy varies with the angle of 
rotation. No definite information is available as to the exact nature of the 
potential function that is appropriate to any particular case, but a simple 
expression, which is at least of the correct form, has been proposed. It is 
probable that the final results are not very sensitive to the exact shape of ^he 
barrier, as represented by this potential function. The general conditions 
which the function must satisfy can be seen by considering a simple case, 
such as the ethane molecule. For the sake of the argument, it will be sup- 
posed that the restriction to free rotation is due to the mutual repulsion of 

» Kemp and Pitzer, /. Chem. Phys., 4, 749 (1936); J. Am. Chtm. 

«Uo, Smith and Vaughan, J. Chem. Phys., i, 341 (1935); Howard, ibid., 5, 451 (1937). 
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the hydrogen atoms of one methyl group and those of the other methyl 
group. As the groups rotate about the C — C axis, the repulsion reaches a 
maximum when the configuration of the molecule is such that the hy- 
drogen atoms in the two groups are opposite each other (eclipsed position). 
Upon continued rotation, the repulsion diminishes until the intermediate 
(staggered) position of the hydrogen atoms is reached; it then increases, 
until after a total rotation of §ir the eclipsed position, with a maximum 
repulsion, is again reached. It can be easily seen that the potential for the 
restriction of rotation in ethane should be of such a form as to lead to equal 
maxima at intervals of It, with equal minima in between. In view of the 
symmetry of the rotating groups, it is evident that the potential function 
must satisfy these conditions, irrespective of the cause of the restriction 
in rotation. 

In general, the potential function of a restricted internal rotator which, 
in the course of its rotation, passes through « equivalent positions may be 
represented by an equation of the form 

V = |/^o(l - cos«.^), (65.13) 

where V is the restricting potential when the angle of rotation is 4>; Vo is 
the maximum height of the potential barrier If the n positions are exactly 

equivalent, n is identical with the 
internal symmetry number cr,-, and so 
equation (65.13) becomes 

1^0(1 - cosa.i#.). (65.14) 

For ethane, Ci is 3, and so a possible 
expression for the restricting poten- 
tial is 

|ro(l -cos3^), 65.15) 

and this function is represented graph- 
ically in Fig. 44. It is seen that, as 
required, there are equal maxima, 
spaced It apart, with minima between. Although it is not certain that 
the actual barrier is of the type represented by Fig. 44, it is reasonably sure 
that the general form is correct. Since the mathematical treatment of a po- 
tential function like equation (65.15) is relatively simple, this has invariably 
been used in the discussion of restricted internal rotation. 

65d. Partition Function for Restricted Rotation. — In order to derive the 
partition function for restricted rotation, it is necessary to know something 
of the possible energy levels, and these can be derived, at least in principle, 
by means of wave mechanics.*^ Pqj. ^he special case of a molecule, such 
as ethane, consisting of two identical symmetrical tops rotating about a 

“ Pauling, Phyi. Rn.y 36, 430 (1930); Nielsen, ibid., 40, 445 (1932) 
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common axis, the treatment is not difficult, and so it will be given here. It 
is probable that the results hold, with a fair degree of approximation, to 
other pseudo-rigid molecules in which the rotating groups are not identical, 
provided the tops are of the symmetrical type. 

The general wave equation for a restricted rotator is similar to that given 
by equation (9.21), with the addition of a potential energy term, viz., 


1 


sin Q 


d ( . 


+ 


sin^ 6 d<p^ 


+ n<^ = 0, (65.16) 




where I is here, as in Section 65a, the reduced moment of inertia of the 
rotating group. In the particular case under consideration the restricted 
rotation takes place about a definite axis, and so all terms involving $ may 
be ignored; the wave equation is now 




8 ^ 1 ^/ 

A* 


(£ - = 0 , 


(65.17) 


where the eigenfunction is a function of the angle 0 only. Inserting equation 
(65.15) for the potential energy the result is 

0 + ^ i65.lS) 

If the variable is changed, by defining a new variable x as 

X = (65.19) 

so that the function 4' is replaced by M, where 

Mix) = ^(0)» 

then , ^ ^ 

d4>^ “ 4 ' dx^ 

It follows, therefore, that equation (65.18) can be written as 

^ . 32^ [E - i^o(l - cos2:<))Af = 0. 
dx^ fffA* 

Two quantities . and ? may now be defined in the following manner. 


(65.20) 


4 = 2 




{E - i^o) 


and 
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and if these are introduced into equation (65.20), the result is 

— + (a + 16^ cos 2x)M = 0. (65.21) 

This differential equation is known to mathematicians as Mathieu’s equa- 
tion; it has solutions only for specific values of the Mathieu function Mix). 
Many of these, together with the corresponding values of as a function 
of y, have been tabulated. It follows, therefore, that if q is known, the 
possible eigensolutions a of equation (65.21) can be obtained, either from 
the tables or by calculation in a definite manner. From the definition given ' 
above, it is seen that q depends on the reduced moment of inertia I of the 
rotator, and on the maximum of the potential barrier; consequently, if 
these, quantities are known, the permitted values of 4, and hence of the 
energy E of the restricted rotator, can be determined. The partition func- 
tion for restricted rotation can then be derived by direct summation of the 
f-EikT terms, using the values of E calculated in the manner just described. 
The energy levels of the restricted rotator are nondegenerate, and so the 
statistical weight factor g is equal to unity in each case. 

65e. Evaluation of Restricting Potentials.*^ — Ifthe approximation is made 
of regarding external and internal rotations as independent, the foregoing 
treatment provides, in principle, a solution to the problem of the restricted 
rotator, in the simpler cases. The difficulty in applying the results arises 
because there is, as yet, no independent method of evaluating the height Fo 
of the energy barrier restricting the rotation. Approximate indications of 
the magnitude may possibly be derived from spectroscopic data or from 
quantum mechanics, but these are not sufficiently accurate for the calcula- 
tion of partition functions. The procedure that has been adopted hitherto, 
therefore, is to estimate the value of the restricting potential Fo that is 
necessary to make the calculated thermodynamic property, such as entropy, 
heat capacity or free energy, equal to the value determined by direct experi- 
ment. The magnitude of the particular property due to electronic multi- 
plicity (if any), translation, vibration and external rotation is subtracted 
from the observed value; the difference is then due to restricted (or free) 
internal rotation, and the potential Fo necessary to account for this differ- 
ence can be evaluated. An alternative treatment, which is fundamentally 
the same as that just described, is to calculate the value of the thermo- 
dynamic property on the assumption that the internal rotation is completely 
free, and then to find the restricting potential that will correspond to the 
discrepancy between this figure and the experimental result. 

In order to facilitate these computations, double-entry tables have been 
prepared in which the value of the entropy, heat capacity or free energy for 
restricted rotation is given as a function of FojRT and of another variable. 
In the earlier tabulations this second function was alflF^y which is seen to 

T>- **^*?*5* (1937); Pitzer and Gwinn, ibid.. 10, 428 (1942); see alio. 

Pitzer. ibid., 8, 711 (1940); Chtm. Rn., 27, 39 (1940). 
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be proportional to 1/f, but since both variables contained the unknown ^0, 
there was a slight difficulty in their use; it was necessary to utilize also their 
product from which Vo was eliminated. In the more recent tables, the 
second function is IfQtr where Qfr is the partition function for internal rota- 
tion if this is completely free, e.g., equation (65.2), (65.11) and (65.12). 
These tables are, of course, much simpler to use, since Qfr can be readily 
calculated and requires no knowledge of the restricting potential. The 
principle employed in the preparation and use of these tables is briefly as 
follows. A series of arbitrary values of V^IRT^ from zero to 20.0, and of 
\IQfr, from zero to about 0.8, are taken; noting the definition of Qf,y as 
given, for example, by equation (65.2), it is seen that the product of VqIRT 
and Qfr is proportional to and hence is related to the variable q 

of the Mathieu equation. Each pair of arbitrary values of VqIRT and 
\IQfr thus yields a value of y, and this is found, from the tables of Mathieu 
functions, or from the analogous calculations, to correspond to a series of 
permitted a values. It is from these that the eigenvalues of the energy of 
the restricted rotator can be derived. The equation giving the definition 
of a may be put into the form 

_ ^ _ Zl.\ 

a ^ ’ 9 « I I » rr\ \ • 


■ ij\h^\kT 2kT 

The appropriate values of and of VoIlkT are obviously determinable 
directly from the arbitrarily chosen ValRT and since Q]r is equal to 

consequently, the permitted values of ElkT^ which are the 
quantities required for the evaluation of the partition function for the rc^ 
stricted rotator, can be obtained from the known a values. The procedure 
is repeated for every combination of the arbitrary values of y tlkT and 
VQfry and the partition function is determined by actual summation of the 
terms in each case. From a knowledge of the allowable EfkT values it 
is possible to calculate also the temperature derivatives of the partition func- 
tion (cf. Section 56c); hence the contributions to various thermodynamic 
properties of the restricted rotator, for a given y ojRT and l/Qf can be evalu- 
ated. In this way, the information for the preparation of the double-entry 
tables is made available. The calculations are, of necessity, carried out for 
a number of specific (rounded) values of the two variables, but the results 
for intermediate case can be readily derived by graphical interpolation. 

In using the tables to determine ^o> the maximum of the restricting po- 
tential barrier, the value of a particular thermodynamic property must first 
be obtained by direct experiment The contributions of all degrees o 
freedom, except that for internal rotation, are then calculated ^ ® 

partition functions in the usual manner. Subtraction of this value rom 
the experimental result gives the contribution to the thermodynamic P*'®P’ 
erty of the restricted rotation. From this datum and l/Qfn obtained by 
means of equation (65.2), the double entry tables can be used to give tne 
appropriate y^jkT. Since the temperature is known, the restricting po- 
tential ^'o is determined. 
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Although the foregoing treatment should strictly be applied to cases 
involving a restricted rotator consisting of two coaxial tops, it appears from 
an extension of the calculation that the results apply with sufficient accuracy 
to any case of a pseudo-rigid molecule, provided the n maxima in the poten- 
tial function are almost identical. It should be noted, however, that al- 
though the tables referred to above may be used for evaluating the potential 
function maximum in all cases of pseudo-rigid molecules, the number of 
maxima n will not necessarily be the same as the symmetry number a. 
The former must be used in the calculations of the energy levels of the 
restricted rotator, but the latter should be included in the partition function. 

65f. Alternative Calculation of Restricting Potential.*^ — An alternative 
method for evaluating the contribution to various thermodynamic properties 
of a symmetrical top undergoing hindered rotation makes use of the fact 
that in the lower energy levels the movement is approximately vibrational 
in character, whereas the higher levels approach pure (free) rotational be- 
havior. When the energy of the rotator is well below the maximum of the 
potential barrier, the rotating group undergoes a torsional oscillation (libra- 
tion) that is virtually a vibration. On the other hand, for energy levels that 
are in the neighborhood of, or above, the maximum Vq of the barrier, the 
group will rotate freely. These conclusions may be reached in a more 
precise manner, as will be shown in the following paragraphs. 

According to the trigonometrical relationship 

1 — cos = 2 sin* 

the expression for the potential function, equation (65.15), becomes 

V = rosin*^(r.<^. (65.22) 

For the lower energy levels of the hindered rotator, the angle of rotation <t> is 
always small, and hence it is possible to make use of the approximation 
sin X » X, which is applicable under these conditions; hence 

sin 

so that 

y = ^o(|a.0)*. (65.23) 

The general expression for the potential energy of a harmonic oscillator is 
y = j/y*, and for a torsional harmonic oscillation, or libration, this takes 
the form 

y = W* (65.24) 

and the corresponding oscillation frequency is 

(65,25) 

” Crawford, /. Chem. Phys., 8, 273 (1940); Price, ihU., 9, 807 (1941); Wilson, Chem. Rtv-, 
27, 17 (1940); see, however, Pitzer and Gwinn, }. Chtm. Phys., 9, 485 (1941). 
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where /, as before, is the reduced moment of inertia. Comparison of equa- 
tions (65,23) and (65.24) shows that the lower energy levels of the restricted 
rotator are equivalent to a libration, as mentioned previously. The ap- 
propriate force constant / is given by 

/ = 

and hence by equation (65.25) the corresponding frequency of oscillation is 


V = 



(65.26) 


For the higher energy levels of the restricted rotator, on the other hand, it 
is possible to neglect the potential energy ^ in comparison with the total 
energy E; the wave equation (65.17) then becomes 





which is the equation for a completely unhindered rigid rotator with fixed 
axis. In the higher levels the restricted rotator may thus be treated as 
rotating freely. 

The suggestion has been made that the partition function for a hindered 
rotator may be separated into two appropriately weighted parts; one repre- 
sents the summation over the lower energy levels which are vibrational in 
character, while the other is the summation over the upper levels having 
the properties of a free rotator. The energy values are determined, as before, 
from the solutions of the Mathieu equation (65.21), but the significance of 
the variables a and q is modified somewhat so as to allow for interaction 
effects in the molecule. The partition function is then given by 

Qrr = (fi‘«a + G„), 

where Gr represents the sum over the upper “rotational levels, and G, is 
the sum over the lower “vibrational” levels; the factor 12 is defined by 

in which /i, B and C are the principal moments of inertia of the whole 
molecule, D is the moment of the rotating group about its axis of rotation, 
and Xa, \b and Xc are the cosines of the angles between the group axis and 
the principal axis of the molecule. The quantity 12 evidently allows for 
the interaction of the rotation of the group under consideration with the 
rotation of the molecule as a whole; when 12 is unity, and the interaction is 
negligible, the results obtained by the method under discussion become 
identical with those previously described. 
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The evaluation of thermodynamic properties of the hindered rotator by 
this alternative procedure, if the maximum potential V(, is known, or vice 
versa, is also facilitated by means of tables. The calculations appear to be 
slightly more involved than in the other method. However, the question of 
which treatment is the more accurate is still a matter for controversy. 

65g. Application of Restricted Rotation Potentials. — The potentials re- 
stricting rotation in a number of simple molecules have been determined, 
by the procedures described in the foregoing sections, with the aid of both 
heat capacity and entropy measurements.** Some of the results obtained 
are recorded in Table XXI; the actual values are dependent on the form of 
the postulated potential function [equation (65.13)3, deviations 

are probably small. 


TABLE XXI. POTEKTtAtS RESTRICTING FREE INTERNAL ROTATION 


Substance Va 

Ethane 2.75 kcal. 

Propane 3.40 

Propylene 2.12 

Tetramethylmethane 4.50 


Substance 

Methylamine 
Methyl alcohol 
Acetone 

Dimethylacetylene 


3.00 kcal. 
3.40 
LOO 
<0.50 


The importance of a knowledge of the restricting potential lies in the fact 
that once it has been determined, e.g., from a single heat capacity measure- 
ment, for a given substance, it can be applied to the calculation of any of 
the thermodynamic properties of that substance at any temperature. For 
example, in the derivation of the free energy change, or equilibrium constant, 
of the reaction 

C2H4 + Hj CjH, 


from partition functions, use is made of the restricting potential V^oi 2.75 
kcal. in ethane, obtained from a comparison of the observed heat capacity 
of this substance with the calculated value. With this restricting potential 
the correct value of the free energy function for ethane can be derived, and 
hence the free energy change of the aforementioned reaction can be de- 
termined. The equilibrium constants calculated in this manner are in 
excellent agreement with the best experimental values over the temperature 
range from 673® to 973® K.*® Similar calculations have been made for other 
equilibria, e.g., 

CaH, + HjO ^ CjHbOH 

and 

CO + 2H2 ^ CH5OH, 

involving substances in which there is restriction to internal rotation. 


» Kistiakowsky, et al., J. Chem. Phys., 6, 18, 407, 900 (1938); 7, 289 (1939); 8, 610, 970 
(1940); Aston, et al., J. Am. Chem. Soe., 59, 1743 (1937); 61, 1539 (1939); J. Chem. Phyt., 6, 480, 
485 (1938); 8, 743 (1940); Chem, Rev., 27, 59 (1940); Kemp and Egan, J. Am. Chem. <Sof., 40, 
1521 (1938); Crawford, J. Chem. Phys., 8, 744 (1940); Telfair, ibid., 10. 167 (1942); Thompson, 
Ann. Rep. Chem. Soc., 38, 49 (1941). 

"Guggenheim, Trans. Faraday Sot., 37,97, 271 (1941); Kistiakowsky, J. Chem. Phys., W. 
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CHAPTER IX 

INTERMOLECULAR FORCES > 

Molecular Potential Function 

66a. Attraction Between Molecules.— The very existence of liquids and 
the occurrence of such phenomena as the Joule-Thomson effect indicate that 
there must be attractive forces between molecules even when they cannot 

interact chemically. These forces of attraction are genera y re erre o 

van der Waah forces, because van der Waals made allowance fheir effect 
in the familiar equation of state that bears his name Although the 
of molecular attractive forces has been accepted for many years, it only 
in recent times that a satisfactory explanation of their origin P . 

posed. It is easy to understand that a molecule possessing a ^^su p 

will attract another dipolar molecule, whether it be ^ ^ ^ same ^ 

by ordinary electrostatic forces. Similarly, a molecule 

tion of a dipole by the former in the latter. However, there is no doubt that 
van der Waals attractive forces exist between two nonpo 

molecules, such as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, car on loxi , i ’ 

the inert gases, among others; in these cases electros a i , ;„«^rtant 

forces of the usual .‘'■"'i which involve 

suggestion concerning the origin of the attract ^ 

nonpolar as well as dipolar molecules, was made y conseauence of 

The fundamental basis of the theory ,s that as " /.rect consequence^c^t 

the uncertainty principle, the nuclei and electrons o y o'scilla- 

a monatomic molecule, must be regarded as “"dergomg some kmd of os^ 

tion with respect to each other. A" of 

cules m a gas, for example, should show ya ench displace- 

nuclei and electrons, that is, of positive and nega i . ’ molecule, 

ments are equivalent to the possession of d.pole * ^ J 

The magnitude of the dipole moment of “"^^t any 

will vary with the relative displacements of nucle nd cl tro- /f 

> Fo.hr, ■‘St«i...cal ^mhl'cyMrchame.”; Mo,. 

J.'Londo„). 5, 1« (193S); General DiKu„,o„. Trenr. 

222 (.930,1 Z. P*rr.*. «, «. (.930,1 r«nr. Way 

S3, 8 (1937). 
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varying dipoles give a resultant of zero when averaged over a large number 
of configurations, that is, over a period of time. Nevertheless, the tem- 
porary dipoles are able to induce, in other molecules, dipoles that are in 
phase with themselves so that there is a resultant attraction between the 
molecules. 

66b. Linear Oscillating Dipoles. — An indication of the manner in which 
the magnitude of the interaction may be calculated can be seen by consider- 
ing the relatively simple case of two interacting molecules treated as equiva- 
lent to linear harmonic oscillators, free to 
oscillate along the same straight line.® 
Suppose that at any instant the displace- 
ment of the nuclei and electrons is xi in 
one molecule and atj in the other, as shown 
in Fig. 45; let r be the distance between the 
positive ends of the two resultant dipoles. The mutual potential energy 
of these dipoles may now be calculated by means of Coulomb’s law; ac- 
cording to this law, the potential energy of a system of two charges of 
magnitude c separated by a distance in a medium of dielectric constant 
unity, which is assumed to be the case here, is equal to Hence it is 

readily seen from Fig. 45, that for the four possible interactions between 
the two charges on one dipole with the two charges on the other, the mu- 
tual potential energy F* due to electrostatic forces is given by 

y. = ^ ^ ( 661 ) 

\ r r 4- JTs 4- Jfi r — xi r-\-Xi/ 


+ 




-*r-t 


+ “ 

U-Xi-h 





-H 


t 


Fic. 45. Linear oscillating dipoles 


in which the positive terms give the interaction between charges of the same 
sign, while the negative terms refer to charges of opposite sign. If the 
difference between xi and x^ is not large, at least in comparison with r, it 
follows that 




1 

r Xi 



2 2r 

^ - ■»i)(r 4- ATz) 


— e 


2xiX2 


r(r - xi)(r 4* atj) 


( 66 . 2 ) 


If r is large compared with xi and xj, as is very probable, this expression 
may be reduced to the simple form 



It^XiXi 


(66.3) 


In addition to the electrostatic contribution to the potential energy of 
the dipole, allowance must be made for the ordinary (displacement) potential 


> Lennardjones, Proe. Phys. Soc., (London), 43, 461 (1931). 
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energy of the oscillators. This is equal to 4- ^/4, 

propriate force constant; it follows, therefore, that the total potential ene gy 

of the system is given by 

^ = yc; + *1) - . (66.4) 

It will be observed that when the two oscillators are J"/'’ 

i e when r is large, the last term in equation (66.4) is negligible, and 
potential energy corresponds to that of two oscillators having the same 
Ltoring force constant/, and the same frequency v. determined by 


Po 




(66.5) 


where u is the reduced mass of each oscillator. 

^The complete wave function of the system of two oscillators may be 

written as 


dx? dX2 


+ _ J/,? - J/*| + y = 0, (66.6) 

sis 

the new coordinates 2 i and zj, defined by 


Zi = ^ (^1 + -^ 2 ) 


and 


2) = :^ (*i - 


It follows, therefore, that 


1 

1 

V2 


(Zi 4* Za) 


Xj = (*i ■“ 


and 


xixa = K^i “ 2I). 

Introduction of these quantities into equation (66.6) yields 

W + ^ + !^ (£ _ - J/tzDi^ = 0. 

^ ^ dZa A* 

where 


(66.7) 


and /a=/4-^. 


( 66 . 8 ) 


It is apparent 


that equation (66.7) can be separated into two independent 
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differential equations, so that 


^ (£i - h/iZiHi = 0 (66.9) 

and 

dV SttV 

^ ^ (^2 -■ ? Az 2)^2 = 0 , ( 66 . 10 ) 


where the product of ^lizi) and ,^' 2 ( 25 ), is equal to and Ei and Ei add up 

to the total energy E. It i$ evident from a consideration of the case of the 

harmonic oscillator treated in Section 8 that the solutions of equations (66 9) 
and ( 66 . 10 ) are 

El = («i + J)Avi 

and 

E 2 = («2 + 

so that the eigensolutions of equation (66.7), giving the possible energy 
values E of the system of two linear dipolar oscillators, is represented by 

£ = (»! + h)^vi + («2 + §)Aj'2, (66.11) 

where i', and (-a are the frequencies of the interacting oscillators. 

The values of vi and vj can be expressed in terms of the respective force 
constants /i and /z, given by equation ( 66 . 8 ), by means of the familiar 
relationship of the type of equation ( 66 . 5 ); thus 



after introducing the definition of i^o given by equation (66 5 ) 
similar manner, it follows that 


(66.12) 


In an exactly 


Vi 


( 


I I + 






(66.13) 


It was seen above that when far apart, i.e., in the unperturbed state, the 
two oscillators may be regarded as having the same frequency re, but it is 

enffir” (66.12) and (66.13) that when the oscillators are 

A'(r J ^ ost to interact, they behave as if they are vibrating with 

e “‘her (.,) being 

^ Vr IS, of course, an illustration of the phenomenon of 

7 pr ^ of the system in the lowest energy state, i-e*, the 

ero-point energy, is obtained by putting both m and «2 in equation ( 66 . 11 ) 
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equal to zero; the result is 


£o = \h{vx + »'j)> 


and if the values of vi and vj given by equations (66.12) and (66.13) are 
introduced, it follows that 




1 + 


fr^ 


) \n 


Expanding the square roots in the brackets by means of the binomial 
theorem, and neglecting terms beyond the second, which is permissible since 
2eV/^ is not large, it is readily found that 

(66.14) 


£o-Ai/o^l 2/v)' 


The zero-point energy of each oscillator is and so the sum for the t 

oscillators is A.'o; if this result is subtracted from the energy £o, 

action, or coupling, energy «(r), expressed as a function of the intermolecular 

distance r, is seen to be 

The negative value of the interaction energy signifies an attraction between 
the mofecules, and this would represent the van der Waals energy for a pair 
of linear oscillators. 

66c. Dispersion Forces.^— In actual fact, of course, molecules are capable 
of oscillating in three directions, and the method of calculation described 
abovrmust be appropriately extended. Without going into the somewhat 
complex details, it may be stated that the result is analogous to equation 
(66.1^5); it is found, in fact, that the total interaction energy for a pair of 

three-dimensional Isotropic oscillators is 


«(r) - - 


'ihvat* 


(66.16) 


This expression may be put into a more practical form by introducing other 

mofeculerp'Iaced'in an electric field of strength 't"h 

A \ dmnle of moment Mm then this moment is related to the field strength 
b^the eCessioT where . is the polarizability of the molecule 

(cf Section 33b). If x is the relative displacement of the un.t charges . m 
ke dipole then, by definition, the dipole moment p, .s given by 

fli ^ aF ^ xty 

• F = -x. (66.17) 


* London, ref. 2. 
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The potential energy Vi of the induced dipole is obtained by multiplying the 
field strength F and the magnitude « of the displaced charge, by the dis- 
placement dxy and integrating over the range from zero to x; thus 




Introducing the value of F given by equation (66.17), it follows that 


Vi = 

lot 

= iaF*. ' (66.18) 



The displacement potential energy (^/at*) of the oscillator in the earlier 
discussion may be regarded as arising from the displacement of the positive 
and negative charges, i.e., nuclei and electrons, in an electric held; it is thus 
possible to equate this quantity to the potential energy given by equation 
(66.18), viz., 

yx» = iaFS 



(66.19) 


Since Fis equal to tx/ot as given by equation (66.17), it follows immediately 

that 


a 



(66.20) 


and if this result is introduced into equation (66.16), it is seen that the 
interaction energy u(r) for the three-dimensional oscillator is given by 



( 66 . 21 ) 


This energy is frequently referred to as the dispersion energy^ and the corre- 
sponding part of the van der Waals forces is called the dispersion forces. 
The reason for the use of this adjective is because the oscillators producing 
the attractive forces are also responsible for the dispersion of light by the 
particular molecules. 

The polarizability a may be calculated from the refactive index n for 
light of long wave length by means of the expression 


- 1 
«» + 2 



( 66 . 22 ) 
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where M is the molecular weight of the gas, and p is its density; N is the 
Avogadro number. Alternatively, for a molecule that does not possess a 
permanent dipole moment, use may be made of the expression 

a = 

where d is the diameter of the molecule, regarded as a perfectly conducting 

sphere. , , . , . 

The hypothetical unperturbed frequency vo can be derived from measure- 
ments on the dispersion of light by the gas under consideration; the necessary 
information is, however, rarely available, and so an approximate procedure 
is adopted. According to classical electromagnetic theory, an oscillapr ot 
a certain frequency will emit radiation of that frequency; the maximum 
frequency .. of the radiation that can be emitted by a given atom or 
molecule is determined by its ionization potential I and the electronic 

charge «, such that 

/« = Avm. 

As an approximation, when other data are not available, I'm may be identified 
with VO in equation (66.21), and then the latter becomes 

u(r) = — ^ * 


where 7 is, as usual, expressed in volts and e in coulombs, thus giving the dis- 
nersion energy in joules. Some justification for this approximation is found 
fn X fact that in the cases for which ro has been derived from opt.cal d.s- 
perstn meLorements, the results generally agree, w.thm a few per cent, 

.irh 'Hose obtamed from the m„ia« 

these two interaction forces are as follows: 

2 #^* ( 66 . 24 ) 


Orientation effect — ‘ir*kT 


Induction effect 


lay} 


{66.2S) 


where u is the permanent dipole 

oricntatioHi induction and ispers VYIT It is seen that the disper- 

and dipolar molecules are given m Table XXn. It is seen tnat 
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sion effect alone is capable of producing considerable molecular attraction, 
and only for substances with relatively high dipole moments is the orienta- 
tion effect of any great importance; the induction effect is always very small. 
For most simple molecules, therefore, the van der Waals attraction is almost 
exclusively determined by the dispersion forces. 


TABLE XXII 

Molecule 

H, 

A 

Ni 

CH4 

Cl, 

HCl 

NH, 

H,0 


Dipole Moment 


Orientation 

Effect 


Induction 

Effect 


RELATIVE MAGNITUDES OF MOLECULAR INTERACTION FORCED 

Dispersion 
Effect 

U.3 
57 
62 
117 
461 


1.03 X 10-« 
1.5 
1.8 


18.6 

84 

190 


5.4 

10 

10 


lOS 

93 

47 


The results given above for the dispersion effect allow for the interaction 
between a dipole in one molecule with a dipole in another; the calculation 
has been extended to include dipole-quadrupole and quadrupole-quadrupole 
interactions. The former of these is represented by a term involving » 
and the latter by for most purposes, however, these may be neglected. 

66d. Repulsive Forces: Complete Potential Function.-So far account 
has been taken only of the attractive forces between molecu es; however, 
it is obvious that repulsive forces must exist, otherwise two molecules would 
not repel one another after impact. The quantum mechanical treatment 
of a system of two atoms or two molecules must evidently give the correct 
form, at least, of the repulsive forces, as is apparent from the shape of the 
potential energy curve obtained in this manner for a number of cases, e.g., 
Fig 9 for two hydrogen atoms; it is seen that at relatively large distances 
the attractive forces predominate, but at short distances the repulsive forces 
are of chief importance, as is to be anticipated. According to the calcula- 
tions of wave mechanics, the repulsive potential should be represented by an 
expression of the form where R{r) is a polynomial containing 

positive and negative powers of r, the intermolecular distance, and p is a 
constant for the given molecules. As a first approximation the polynomial 
may be replaced by a constant, yielding but even this simpler expres- 

sion for the repulsive potential is not very amenable to mathematical treat- 
ment. It has become the practice, therefore, to utilize an even simple^ 
form, i.e., where A and n are constants; in spite of its somewhat 

approximate, nature, this gives results which are fairly satisfactory in most 
cases. The attractive potential, as developed in the preceding sections, 
may be represented by — where 5 is a constant for the given substance, 

* Slater and Kirkwood, Phys. Rev., 37, 682 (1931); Born and Mayer, Z. Physik, 7S, 1 (1932)i 
Huggins, J. Ckem. Phys., 5, 143 (1937); Buckingham, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 168, 264 (1938). 
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and m is probably equal to 6 in most cases; hence the complete potential 
function for the interaction of two molecules may be written in the form 

K(r) = Ar-'' - Br-”'. (66.26) 

Application of this equation, often referred to as the hireciprocal potential 
functioVy will be made later; it will be seen that n may be taken as approxi- 
mately equal to 12 for several gases. 


Systems of Dependent Particles 

67a. The Phase Integral.— I n the treatment of gases in Chapter VII, it 
was frequently mentioned that the particles (or molecules) were assumed to 
interact weakly with one another. The results can thus be regarded as 
applicable only to perfect gases or to those which do not depart markedly 
from ideal behavior; for conditions in which the mutual attraction of the 
molecules is appreciable, the conclusions of the previous chapter require 
some modification. In an ideal gas the energy of a molecule is independent 
of its positional coordinates, and has a definite value; it is thus possible to 
derive equations, such as the Maxwell-Boltzmann equation, for the distribu- 
tion of molecules with respect to their individual energies. If the gas is 
imperfect, however, this is no longer possible, as will be evident from the 
following arguments. Consider, for simplicity, a system consisting of two 
molecules only; when these molecules are far apart, each will have a definite 
energy. As the molecules are brought together, however, they begin to 
interact in the sense that forces of attraction and repulsion are operative. 
The energy of each molecule will then depend on its position with respect 
to the other molecule. The individual molecular energies are thus no longer 
definite quantities, and a distribution law involving these energies has no 
significance. In general, the energy of the pair of molecules may be ex- 
Dected to depend on their velocities, as well as on their positional coordinates. 
However if the speeds are small in comparison with the rates of electronic 
and nuclear motions, the energy of the molecules may be regarded as de- 
pendent only on their position. For this reason, it is the practice to treat 
t^he interaction energy between molecules as being exclusively potential 
energy whose magnitude depends on the coordinates only. 

In order to use the methods of statistical mechanics in connection with 
a system of particles that interact appreciably, that is, a system dependent 
XZicls, as ,t is sometimes called, it is necessary to define a part, t, on func- 
rorfor the whole system of molecules, rather for an .nd.v.dual molecule, 
tion tor tn .Ue treatment of perfect gases. This partition function, 

as was do where/ is the total number of degrees of freedom 

apart from he Gibbs phase integral. For simplicity the 

° rmu la fo the Parti^^n funedon will be employed; under the 

classical formula tor t P satisfactory. Further, the 

rs^rlipLn wTlf be'lde that the potential energy of molecular interaction 
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does not affect the energies associated with internal degrees of freedom; in 
other words, the potential energy is dependent on the external (positional) 
and not on the internal coordinates. The contribution of the internal de- 
grees of freedom to the partition function of each molecule will thus be the 
same as for a system of weakly interacting particles. The potential energy 
due to interaction, since it depends on the coordinates of position, will then 
be considered in conjunction with the translational energy in the evaluation 
of the partition function. 

67b. Partition Function for System of Independent Particles. — It is con- 
venient in the derivation of the partition function of a system of dependent 
particles to consider first a system of weakly interacting, or independent, 
particles; the results may then be compared directly with those obtained in 
Chapter VIII. If a system consists of N identical molecules which do not 
interact, the classical expression for the partition function due to 3N 
external degrees of freedom will be given by 




• • • dpzNi (67.1) 


where dq\ " ' dq^f^ is equivalent to dx\dy\dz\dx%dyzdz% • • • dx^dytidzst the 
positional coordinates of the /th particle being represented by .v,-, y,-, z,-; 
the significance of rfpi ■ • ■ dp^N is analogous, the corresponding momenta 
being involved. It should be noted that the factor 1/^! has been introduced 
in equation (67.1) to allow for the indistinguishabiiity of the particles; in 
other words, the particles are not localized elements, the whole of the volume 
being available to all of them. Since the particles interact weakly only, the 
energy represented in the Hamiltonian form by H{py q) is purely kinetic in 
character; hence, for the system of N molecules 

^ E ipl + pi + pi) (67.2) 


Since the molecules are independent, it is possible to integrate over the 
variables in equation (67.1) in turn, and by comparison with Section 57b, 
the result can be readily seen to be 



{IwmkTy^ 



(67.3) 


where V is the total volume of the system. It will be noted that the expres- 
sion in the brackets, i.e., is the translational partition func- 

tion Qt for a single molecule, as given by equation (57.5). 

In the evaluation of the partition function Qj for internal degrees of 
freedom of the TV particles, the latter may be treated as localized (distinguish- 
able) elements (c^ Section 580; this contribution is thus seen to be equal to 
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O-r, where Qi is the internal partition function for a single molecule. The 
complete partition function for the system of N molecules is thus given by 


Q = Q.Qi 


" N\\ 


mkT) 


m 




tf 




= —Q^ 

N'y * 


(67.4) 


where Q, equal to is the complete partition function for a mole- 

cule. It follows, therefore, that the equations of the preceding chapter, 
giving the various thermodynamic properties in terms of the partition tunc- 

tion for a single molecule, may now be modified by using 

tion Q for the whole system. By combining equation (56.11) with ib/.'ij, 

it is seen that 

A=-kT\nQ, (67-S) 

and from this it follows that 






(67.6) 


Since the internal contribution to the partition function is independent of 
the volume, equation (67.6) can be written in the form 




(67.7) 


The expressions for other thermodynamic functions in terms of Q may be 
readily derived; thus, 


A -Ypy 

= kT 




and 


Further, 




(67.8) 


(67.9) 


A ^-TS 
kT* 


/ alnQ \ 

V ar )y- 


(67.10) 


Although the foregoing equations have been derived for the special case 
of a system of weakly interacting particles, they are actually of quite general 
applicability. It can be shown by the methods of Section 56d, that pro- 
vided the complete partition function Q is calculated properly, with due 
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allowance for interaction, these equations may be used to determine the 
thermodynamic properties of systems of dependent particles. 

67c. Thermodynamics of Atomic Crystals. — A simple application of the 
use of the partition function for the whole system is to be found in the study 
of the crystalline state. A crystal may be regarded as a system of localized 
elements, whose energy is entirely vibrational in character. One gram atom 
consists of N individual atoms, each of vhich possesses three degrees of 
vibrational freedom, making a total of 3A^ vibrational modes for the system. 
Assuming the oscillations are simple harmonic in character, it follows that 
the complete partition function will be given by the product of 3N terms of 
the type (1 — as indicated by equation (60.3); it should be noted 

that the frequency Vi is here expressed in sec.“h As seen in Section 60a, this 
partition function is based on the lowest vibrational level as the energy zero; 
if the energy is expressed with reference to the actual zero, i.e., the bottom 
of the potential energy curve, of the oscillator, it is necessary to multiply 
each term by where \hvi is the zero-point energy of the particular 

oscillator. Inserting a factor Go to allow for possible degeneracy of the 
lowest (zero energy) level, the partition function for the whole one gram 
atom of crystal will be 

Q = Go IT (1 - (67.11) 

If all the atoms vibrated with the same frequency in accordance with the 
Einstein theory (cf. Section 54a), this partition function would become 

Q = Go(l - (67.12) 


where Eq is the total zero-point energy. At high temperatures, the partition 
function for a single oscillator becomes kTjhv [cf. equation (60.9)), the 
classical value; under these conditions, equation (67.11) would reduce to 

(67.13) 

t 

From equations (67.12) and (67.13) it is possible to derive the Einstein and 
classical expressions, respectively, for heat capacity; it is of more interest, 
however, to return to the complete equation (67.11) and deduce from it the 
Debye equation (54.19). 

Upon taking logarithms of equation (67.11), viz., 



3V 3V 

Q = In Go - E In (1 - 

•-1 i-i 


hvi 

Wr' 


and combining with equation (67.10), the total energy is given by 







(67.14) 
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Replacing summation by integration, this becomes 

hv 


/•3‘V / hv , hv\ 


(67.15) 


and if equation (54.14) is used to change the variable, the result is 

9W r- ( hy 

This is seen to be identical with equation (54 15) of the Debye treatment 
kom thTs! the Debye equations (54.20) and (54.21) for the energy and heat 
Lnrcitrrespectively. can, of course, be derived as shown in Section 54b. 

xte entro^py of one gram atom of a crystal can also be obtained from the 
pardtbn func^tion, by using equation (67.9); in 'he present case, combination 
with the definition of Q, according to equation (67.11). gives 


^ = 4 In G. + E 1 • f - ' 


(67.16) 


It will be observed that the zero-point factor disappears from this expression 
for the entropy, in agreement with expectation. On replacing the summa- 
tion in equation (67.16) by integration, and changing the variable, as before, 

it is found that 


f 


9Nk r- 


Vm i/o 


r In (1— (67.17) 

•/a 


Introduction of the quantities i.e., hyji, and w. i e.. hyIkT, as defined by 
equations (54.16) and (54.17), then yields the result 

The second integral in equation (67.18) may be integrated by parts; thus. 

9 ;y*(f)’ 

^ ° I /TV r"' *' A 

= 3iV*|ln(l - r-"') -( 7 ) 


SO that equation (67,18) becomes 

r . .LC . - >»'. ,1 - r..-,. l«.», 
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for the entropy reduces to the form 

5 = i In Go + I jy - ■ ■ ■ j . (67.20) 

It will be observed that at the absolute zero of temperature, i.e., T = 0, 
the entropy of a simple crystal is given by 

*?() = ^ In Go, (67.21) 

where Go is the degeneracy, or statistical weight, of the state of zero energy. 
If Go is unity, that is to say, there is only one eigenstate, then the entropy 
at 0® K will be zero, as required by the third law of thermodynamics. If, 
however, for any reason, the crystal exhibits a degeneracy in the state of 
zero energy, the entropy cannot be zero at the absolute zero, and the third 
law will appear to fail. Illustrations of. this type of behavior have already 
been referred to in Section 63a. 

67d, Partition Function for System of Dependent Particles.— For a 
system of N dependent particles which are not localized, the partition func- 
tion for the external coordinates is still given by equation (67.1), but the 
energy is now not merely kinetic energy of translation; it must include the 
potential energy of interaction. Xhe Hamiltonian expression for the 
(external) energy is thus 

Hip, y) = ^ Z ipl +Pl+ pDi + Uiq), (67.22) 

where L7(y), the potential energy of the whole system of molecules, is a 
function of the “iN positional coordinates. If this result is introduced into 
equation (67.1), it is possible, as before, to carry out the integration over 
the momenta, which are independent, but not over the coordinates, since 
the value of the function U{q) is not known. The result is consequently 

Q- = I — f (67.23) 

in which expression the portion involving the integrals is sometimes referred 
to as the configuration integral. If the latter is represented by the symbol 
Q„, then 

o-s s (67,24) 

and 

"" Q«. (67.25) 

It will be seen that the quantity in the brackets in equations (67.23) and 
(67.25) is the translational partition function for a single molecule, with the 
omission of the volume V. For a perfect gas, when the molecules do not 


1 ilTrmkiy^- 
“ N\ 
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attract one another, V(q) is zero, and hence the configuration m egra , 
equation (67.24), becomes equal to T"', thus supplying the missing factor^ 
However, for real gases, U(q) is not zero, and the value of the “"^8“ 
integral must differ from 7^"; it will, nevertheless, always be a function of 

the volume of the system. i i • i 

In the foregoing treatment the contributions of the external and internal 

degrees of freedom to the complete partition function of the system ^ve 

been regarded as independent, and examination of equation (67.23) or 

(67.25) shows that a further separation is possible. It is seen that the two 

Ltors making up the partition function Q., for the is 

are due to kinetic and potential energies, respectively. The former is 
identical with that for an ideal gas, with the omission of the volume ^ but 
the inclusion of 1/7^!, while the latter is given by the configuration inugral. 
It is seen, therefore, that this integral may be regarded as the contribution 
to the complete partition function of the system of the potential energy ol 
interaction of the N particles. 

67e. Evaluation of the Configtiration Integral.— There are several 
methods, of varying degrees of approximation, by 
possible to obtain a more useful expression for the 

The most accurate are very complicated, but a similar result can be obta ned 
by means of other, less rigid, procedures, due to the 

The following simplified, but inexact, treatment indicates one type of argu- 
ment that has been employed. It is supposed that the total potential energy 
U(g) can be represented as the sum of the interactions «(riy) between all 
possible pairs of molecules i and j, depending only on their distance apart 

m; thus, 

U(q) = D «('■</). 


i; 


This assumption implies that the potential energy of a group of three ad- 
iacent moleLles is equal to the sum of the energies for the three equivalent 
pairs tJ!^ated as independent. For example, if there is a duster of three 

molecules designated by a, i and r, the total energy of the group 
Tbe equal to the sum of the values for the separate pairs be and or. 
The same idea is extended to any aggregation of molecules; in each case t 
notenS energy is regarded as equal to the sum of the energies for all 
^ ‘Kl nair«; that can be formed by the molecules in that aggregation. 
"“^slng'^Xe approxiLtlon represented by equation (67.26), the expression 

for the configuration integral may be written as 

-'^Miri-iikTjxydy\dz\ dxsdysdzsy (67.27) 




and one possible way of evaluating the in tegral is “ ^ 

fitter ;::^end^ energy may 
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be divided into two parts, viz., 

S = IL “C^.y) + Y, 

•* ‘>+^ 


(67.28) 


in which the first represents the interaction energy of all pairs not including 
the yvth molecule, while the second gives the potential energy for the inter- 
action of this molecule with each of the others in turn. Since the former 
IS independent of the coordinates of the A^th molecule, it follows that in- 
tegration over the coordinates xsyyny 2 y, in equation (67.27) gives 

= J f f (67.29) 

It is, of course, possible to write 


f-ZuiriN)/kT _ JJ g--uirm)lkr 

i^N * 


and if a function /(r*,) or, in brief,/,,-, is defined by 

/(ny) =/iy = - 1, 

then 

Introduction of this result into equation (67.30), gives 

= n (1 +/,;,) 

“ 1 H /iff + * ■ *, 

i+Af 


(67.30) 

(67.31) 


(67.32) 


where equation (67.32) is the result of the expansion of the product, all 

neglected. Utilizing this result, equation 

(67.29) becomes 


+ ff fz fisfixudyNdzsi 

in which the first integral is equal to V, the volume of the containing vessel; 
hence, using equation (67.31) to eliminate /.y, it follows that 


is = y + 



g—u{rin)lkT .. 


1 } dxxdysdzs. 


« 

(67.33) 


I^r a system of particles which do not interact to any appreciable extent, 
the remaining integral would, of course, be zero; integration of the configura- 
t.on integral over the coordinates of each of the particles then gives Tonly, 
in each case, and for all N particles the result would be as stated above. 
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In general, the integral in equation (67,33) is equal to the sum of — 1 
identical terms of the type of 



v{ru/)lkT 


— l]dx/idyN<iZf/ = /3, 


so that, by equation (67.33), 

/^ = r + (iV- 1)/?, (67.34) 

where ^(rw) is the potential energy of interaction between the A^th molecule 
and any one of the remaining A^ — 1 molecules. 

Actually the integral represented by /5 will 13e the same for any pair of 
molecules, which are assumed to be of the same species, and so it is possible 
to write 

.= rrr _ \\dxjdyidzf^ (67.35) 


in which tt(r,/) is now the potential energy for any pair of molecules, (/, 
as a function of their distance apart, r,/. In order to simplify this integral, 
the position of the molecule i may be taken as the origin of spherical co- 
ordinates, so that 

.-rrr [g-uir)ikT _ sin (67.36) 


The integration limits should be determined by the size of the containing 
vessel, but since the interaction forces between molecules fall off very rapidly 
with increasing distance, the integration may be carried out over r from 
zero to infinity, and over all values of the angles 6 and 4>. The quantity 
^loikT „ 1 falls off so rapidly with increasing r, that extension of the 
integration to infinity makes no appreciable difference to the result. Inte- 
gration over the angles gives 4ir, and so 


^ = 4t 



M{r}lkT 




(67.37) 


and, as noted above, this has the same form for any pair of molecules. 

It can be readily seen from the foregoing arguments that while integra- 
tion of the configuration integral over the coordinates of the A^th molecule 
gives In, as represented by equation (67,34), integration over the coordinates 
of the {N — l)th molecule will give 

In-i = + (Af - 2)0, 

since there are now N — 2 interacting pairs, the interaction of the molecules 
A^ — 1 and N having already been included in In* Similarly, integration 
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over the coordinates of the {N - 2)th molecule gives 


Iff-t = ^ + (iV - 3)^, 

and so on. The configuration integral is equal to the product of the N 
separate integrals over the coordinates of the individual molecules; hence 


Qu — I Kfl tf-il y-t • • • /i 

= {^+ (AT- l)^)(r+ iN-2)0\ ... r 


= 


1 1 )| 


1 + (AT- 2)|| ... 1 


jl + iiV’p+ ■••j. 


(67.38) 


where ^N(N - 1) has been taken as equal to since N is large, and all 
terms beyond the second in the expansion of the product have been neglected. 

For the purpose of determining the contribution of the configuration inte- 
gral to the thermodynamic functions of the system, it is desirable to know 
the value of In Q«, rather than of Qu itself; hence, from equation (67.38), 


In Qu = A^ In r + In ^ 1 + iA^2 ^ + - - . ^ (67.39) 

The approximation is now made of treating small; this is justifiable 

when the integral 0 is small, as it will be for slightly imperfect gases in which 
the molecular interaction is not large, or when NjV is small, that is, for low 
gas pressures. In these circumstances 


ln(l + iiV»|+ ...)«= 

and hence. 

In Q. = Arin A' + ^ . (67.40) 

Introducing the value of 0 given by equation (67.36), this becomes 

AT* 

In Qu = ATln ^ + 2ir p J {f-w/tr _ (67.41) 

Since an almost identical expression for In Qu can be obtained by much more 
precise methods than that given here, the result will be adopted for subse- 
quent discussion; as just indicated, it is particularly applicable under condi- 
tions of slight gas imperfection. 
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The Imperfect Gas 

68a. Pressure of Imperfect Gas.— According to equation (67.7), the 
pressure of a gas may be expressed in terms of the external partition function 

Qo by 




and since, by equation (67.25), Qu is the only part of Qe that is dependent 
on the volume, it follows that 


P = kT(^ 


d In Q, 


X- 


(68.1) 


Hence, utilizing equation (67.40), 


P = 


NkT ,^N^kT 

- i/S 


A' 
NkT/ 


yi 




( 68 . 2 ) 


This IS the general equation of state of a gas to the approximation that 
equation (67.40) is applicable, that is, under conditions of a fairly small 
degree of gas imperfection. It is apparent that when there are no inter- 
molecular forces, is zero, and equation ( 68 . 2 ) reduces to the ideal bsls law 
P = NkTlK ^ * 

The equation of state of a gas is frequently written in the so-called 
viria/ forniy viz., 

NkT 


P = 


. , B{T) C(T) , 

* y yi 


where 5(T), C(T), etc., which are functions of temperature, are known as 
the second, third, etc., virial coefficients. At moderate pressures, that is, 
for a slight gas imperfection, the terms C(T)/^* and beyond in the virial 
equation may be neglected, so that 




(68.3) 


This expression should hold under the same conditions as equation (68.2), 
and so it is possible to identify the second virial coefficient as 


BiT) = - m 


- 2x7^/ w/kr « 


(68.4) 

(68.5) 
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68b. Free Energy and Fugacity of Imperfect Gases.-The general ex- 
tion'^(67 (r « ^ ^ "J"*' 


/' = - kT\n Q Py 
= - kT\n Q.Qi + py. 


( 68 . 6 ) 


At extremely low pressures when the gas may be regarded as behaving 
Ideally, equation (68.6) may be written in the form 

P* _ t'T'i M (2jrmitr)*« 1^ 

F -~kTln^~ Q. + iV*r, 

an asterisk being employed to indicate the low pressure state. For a real gas, 


- kTln 


1 (2TrmkT)*/*\ff 


N\ 




so that 


\ QuQi-hPy, 


F~~F* — -tr(in Q« - 2 vin y*) + py - mr. 


Introduction of the expression for In Q„. from equation (67.40), then yields 


F~ F* = ^ NkT 


(>4 


y \ 

+ In tt: + 1 j + Pr. 


(68.7) 


The/ugadiy/ of a gas may be defined in terms of the free energies as 

/ 


and hence, by equation (68.7), 

mrin^^ - NkT 


F- F* = A^irin^, 


U 4 


+ ln 


y* 


+ l^ + PV, 


• • 


l"S 


--(•»? 


y_ 

y* 


+ In tt: + 1 ^ + 


py 

NkT' 


Since/* is the fugacity at very low pressure, it may be replaced by the 

pressure, and hence by NkTjy* , since the gas then approximates to ideal 
behavior, so that 

in/=-i4+.n^4-^-l. 

Utilizing the value of PyjNkT according to equation (68.2), this becomes 


y » 


( 68 . 8 ) 
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and since fiNIV is small, it follows that 




(68.9) 


For practical purposes, equations (68.8) and (68.9) may be written as 


2B{T) , NkT 

In/ = “77— + In 


and 


/ = 


NkT 


1 + 


25(D 


( 68 . 10 ) 

( 68 . 11 ) 


It is possible, by means of equations (68.2) and (68.9) to derive a relation- 
ship between the fugacity and the pressure, first developed in another 
manner by Lewis and Randall.* It follows from equation (68.2), neglecting 
the term containing that 


The quantity NkTIV \s the pressure an ideal gas would exert if A'" molecules 
occupied the volume Vx this is called the ideal pressure Pi, and hence 


P^ - 

<-4)- 

(68.12) 

Similarly, from equation (68.9), 



/ = -p< (i 

-4). 

(68.13) 

and consequently, from equations (68.12) and (68.13), 


/ = 

Pi' 

(68.14) 


68c. The van der Waals Gas. — The use of a simple model, in conjunction 
with the relationship already derived between the integral 0 and the second 
virial coefficient, permits of the derivation of an equation of state which is 
identical with the van der Waals equation at low pressures. According to 
the proposed model, molecules act as completely impenetrable spheres of 
diameter r®; that is to say, two molecules will attract each other according 
to a definite law as long as the distance between their centers is greater 
than To, but at the intermolecular distance ro the attraction ceases and is 
replaced by an infinite repulsion. The form of the potential energy curve 

* LewU and Rmodall, ^'Thcnnodjnaiiucs,'’ p. 198. 
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for the postulated model is shown in Fig. 46. In these circumstances the 
integral j8 can be divided into two parts; one between the limits of zero and 
ro, in which the potential term «(r) is infinite, so that — 1 is equal 

to —1, and the other between r<^ and infinity, viz., 


|8 


= - jT* jf* { 




1 } r^Jr. 


(68.15) 


The first integral is clearly equal to ^ro, and the second may be simplified 
by assuming «(r) to be small (numerically) in comparison with kTy so that 


g-ulf)/kT _ 1 w 


— ujn 
kT 


and hence 


4ir f** 

d “ — |*ro — u{r)r^dr. 


(68.16) 


According to equation (68.4), the second virial coefficient is equal to 
and hence, 

lirN C* 

■S(70 = lAfur© + J u{r)t^dr. (68.17) 

If N is taken as the Avogadro number, so that the system under considera- 

tion consists of one mole of gas, 
equation (68.17) may be written in 
the form 



B{T) = b- 


a 


(68.18) 


RT' 

where b and a are defined by 

b - Wirrl (68.19) 

and 

a = - 2ir!\P r u{r)r^dr. (68.20) 

v/r, 

Since ro is the effective (collision) 
diameter of a single molecule, the 
volume will be girro, assuming it to be 
spherical, and hence by a? given by 
equation (68.19), is seen to be equal 
to four times the actual volume of the 
N molecules. Further, since u{r) 5s 
the interaction energy between two 
molecules, it appears, in view of the negative sign, that the quantity is ^ 
measure of the molecular attractive force. It is evident, therefore, that a 


Fio. 46. Potential function for 
van der Waals gas 
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and b as defined above are equivalent to the van der Waals constants a 
and b^ which have, in fact, the significance just given. Utilizing the simpli- 
fied equation of state (68.3), for one mole of gas, namely 



> 


and the value of BiX) given by equation (68.18), then 

/’P' = Rr|l+]>(i-;^)|. (68-21) 

Although it is not immediately evident that this expression is virtually 
identical with the van der Waals equation, the connection can be best shown 
by starting with the latter, viz.. 



- ^) = RT, 


and rewriting it in the form 

pv = Rr-^b{p^j^^-^ 

= V ^b~ V' 


If the approximation is made of writing V for V — ^ in the denominator of 
the second term on the right-hand side, it follows that 


PV ^ RT-\- 


bRT 

V 


a 



which is identical with equation (68.21). It is seen, therefore, that the van 
der Waals equation may be expected to hold, for the particular model, under 
such conditions that virial coefficients beyond the second may be ignored 
in the general equation of state, i.c., under conditions of moderately small 
gas imperfection. 

By the use of the expression for the attractive (dispersion) forces derived 
in Section 66c, it is possible to carry further the calculations relating to the 
van der Waals equation. Neglecting the repulsive forces, the potential 
function «(r) may be taken as equal to the interaction energy given by 
equation (66.21); hence the van der Waals constant a can be written 
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RS 


= — IttN^ I H(r)r*i/r 

t/r, 

= ^ttN^Avooc^ f 

Jfo ^ 

= irAPi ^ . 


( 68 . 22 ) 


Apart from the universal constants, the value of a is seen to depend oh vc, 

or and ro, all of which are known, at least approximately, for a number of 

gases. It is thus possible to calculate the magnitude of the van der Waals 

constant a directly, but a more convenient test is to introduce the expression 

for Ay according to equation (68.19), and thus to eliminate Fo; it is then 
found that 

aA = 

If the value of ^ is known, it should be possible to calculate a and to compare 
It with that derived experimentally; this comparison of the «*s, in atm. cc.* 
g.-» units, for a number of gases is made in Table XXIII. The satisfactory 


TABLE XXIII. 

Gas 

He 

Ne 

A 

H, 

N, 

Cl, 

CO, 


EXPEEIMEKTAL AWO CALCULATED VAK DEE WAALS CONSTANT 


« (Calc.) a (Obs.) 

4.8 3.5 


26 

21 

163 

135 

46 

24 

147 

135 

680 

632 

334 

361 


^reement *Tiay be regarded as confirming the general accuracy of the 
Identification of the dispersion forces with the van der Waals attraction. 

Wa. Gener^ed Model of Imperfect Gas.'— In the simple molecular 
modd treated m the preceding section, the repulsive forces were neglected 
lor all distances greater than the distance of closest approach of two mole- 
T'k*** smaller distances the repulsion was supposed to be infinitely great. 
1 he problem can be treated in a more general manner by postulating a model 
which satisfies the bireciprocal function 



(69.1) 


as derived in Section 66d, for the mutual interaction (potential) energy of 
two mo ecules. The first term on the right-hand side represents the contri- 


and Michels, PA^/t<a, S, 945 (1938). '• J' • 
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bution of the repulsive forces, while the s«ond term with ‘he^negative sign, 

attract* Kp a resultant attraction 


fj must DC grc»tci i.naii r/ff ••• vv— — - 

at relatively large distances and re- 
pulsion at very small distances of se- 
paration. The general nature of the 
potential function is illustrated in 
Fig. 47; curve A indicates the type of 
plot for the repulsive term while 
B shows the character of the attrac- 
tive -Bfr^ term. The resultant of 
the two terms is given by the full line; 
it is seen that when two molecules 
are brought together from infinity, 
the attraction increases, as implied 
by the decreasing potential energy. 
The latter passes through a mini- 
mum, which represents the equilib- 
rium state of the system, then at 
closer distances of approach there is 
rapidly increasing repulsion. If the 
two molecules do not interact chem- 
ically, the depth of the potential en- 
ergy at the minimum is of the order 
of 5 kcal. per mole below that for 

• • • • . 1 J 


fl 


0 

I 

Ox 



Fio. 47. Attractive and repulsive 
forces between molecules 


of 5 kcal. per of van der Waals forces. 

alternative form 

(69.2) 


u{r) = - rn\r J 


..here the constants ^ and B of equation (69.1) are related to and r. of 
equation (69.2) by 

n 

and 5 = — «o 


m 


A = - uo 


n ^ m 


- rS 


n — m 




(69.3) 


therefore. 


A ^ 

IT ^ “ ro • 

B « 


(69.4) 


The physical significance of r. and «. «sTto Lm'^Tt'^found 

equation (69.2) with respect to u„. It follows, therefore, 

that r is then equal “ '‘Jhrdistance between the centers of two molecules 
l':Vh:"mT^uTofTh‘e ;!;tential energy curve, and «. is the corresponding 
value of the potential energy. 
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It is apparent that there are two points at which the potential energy 
is zero; one is when the two molecules are infinitely far apart, i.e., when r 
is infinite, and the other is that when attractive and repulsive forces become 
equal. This second point is of interest because the corresponding inter- 
molecular distance may be regarded as a measure of the effective collision 
diameter of the molecule; if this distance is represented by then it follows 
from equation (69.2) that 


n / _ m /roV 

n ^ m \ d) n fn\d / * 


-»(?) 


l/(»— m) 


(69.5) 


The second virial coefficient B{T) for a moderately imperfect gas is 
given by equation (68.5) as 


B(T) = - 2irN J" { 






and integration by parts yields 


BiT) = - 


2irN f'*£/«(r) 


3kT 


£ 


dr 




(69.6) 


(It may be observed that —du{r)ldr is equal to the resultant force between 
two molecules.) It is now possible to insert the expression for the potential 
function tt(r), as given by equation (69.2), and to carry out the indicated 
integration. It may be noted, incidentally, that if the resulting value for 
B{T) is to be finite, both m and n must be greater than 3; since n is equal to 
6, according to the calculation of the dispersion forces, and m must be greater 
than w, the conditions for B{7^ to be real are satisfied. 

The integration of equation (69.6) has been carried out by Lennard- 
Jones (1924) who found that 

BiT) = fr^FCv), (69.7) 

in which d is defined by equation (69.5), and F(y) is a function of y, viz., 

1 ^’ (^) - ' 1 > 

where F is the usual symbol for the gamma function, and y is defined by 


B 


(69.9) 


Since is a function of temperature only, it is evident that equation (69.7) 
expresses the second virial coefficient B{T) as a function of the variable T. 
If the variation of B{T) with temperature is known from experiment, as it 
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is for a number of gases, it should be possible, in principle, to find the values 
of the parameters n. m, A and B which make the calculated B{T) agree 

With the observed result. _ . j 

For reasons which will appear shortly, it is convenient to consider the 

plotoflog|F(y)| against^ logy. In accordance with the expression pre- 
viously derived for the dispersion (attractive) forces, m may be wken as 6, 
and the resulting log|F(y)i plotted against the corresponding logy, lor 
a number of arbitrary values of y; « is chosen as a suitable integer which, of 
necessity, must be greater than 6. since « 'S greater than ^ The results 
obtained in this manner, from equations (69.8) and (69.9), for w equal to 
8, 9, 12 and infinity, are shown in Fig. 48. It should be noted that it is the 



Fin. 48. Properties of imperfect gas 


logarithm of the absolute value of F(y).le \og\F{y) \ 

this figure. Actually, for the curves on the left-hand side, F(y) is negative, 

while on the right-hand side F(y) is positive. , ^ , 

According to equation (69.7), the second virial coefficient is proportional 
to F(y)j and since n is greater than m, it follows from equation (69.9) that 
^ is larger the lower the temperature. It is seen, ^ing « 

theoretical conclusions represented by the curves m Fig. 48, that B{T) should 
be negative at low temperatures and should become positive at higher 
temperatures; this is in harmony with the experimental facts. 

At a certain temperature the virial coefficient 5(70 is zero, and the 

equation of state for the gas becomes P = NkT/F; m 

then obeys Boyle's law and this temperature is known as the point, 

Tb. It is evident from equation (69.7) that 5(70 will be zero when Fiy) is 
zero, and the appropriate value of y, indicated by ya^may be found by setting 
equation (69.8) equal to zero and solving for y. The results for ya for m 
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are given in Table XXIV. The 
corresponding temperature 7 b can then be calculated from equation (69.9) 

provided ^ and B are known. An alternative mode of expressing Tb' is 
based on the fact that y is proportional to Since n and m 

calculated; the results are quoted 
in labie XXIV as ^Tb/IuoI, with the absolute value of uq since Uo itself is 
invariably negative* 


TABLE XXIV. DATA FOR THE BOYLE POINT 

iTa 

” J'B Jttol 

9 1.140 4.58 

10 1.119 4.07 

1 1.110 3.71 

12 1.082 3.43 

Before proceeding to consider the curves of the type shown in Fig. 48 
for actual gases, there is one further matter of general interest. It is seen 
that all the curves on the right-hand side of the figure, except that for 
« = «, exhibit a maximum. That is to say, if w is finite, F(^), and hence 
the second vjrial coefficient, should pass through a maximum with increasing 
temperature. Such a maximum has actually been observed for helium at 
T probably has a maximum value of .5(7^ at about 

00 K. It is likely that at sufficiently high temperatures other gases would 
behave in an analogous manner, and hence the exponent » in equation (69.1) 
must be finite. This conclusion proves the approximate nature of the 
assumption made in the simple model of a rigid molecule considered in 
Section 68c, which would require » to be infinite. 

It is seen from equation (69.7) that 

log|fi(70 1 = Iog|F’(_)')| + log 
and from equation (69.9) that 

>°e ^ log ^ log p - log i. 

It follows, therefore, that the plot of the experimental values of log|5(70 
against log T should be superposable on the theoretical plot of logji^(y) 
against log^, provided the postulated potential function (69.1) is reason- 
ably satisfactory. The shape of the curve essentially determines m and «, 
and the change m the scale necessary to superpose the curves should permit 
the evaluation of 5 and </, and hence of ro and «©• In order to simplify 
the calculations, is taken as 6, and then the value of n may be obtained 
by finding which curve in Fig. 48 best represents the plot of log| 5(7)1 
against log T for the given gas. Unfortunately, for those gases, viz., helium, 
neon, argon, hydrogen and nitrogen, for which accurate experimental data 
for the second virial coefficient are available over a range of temperatures, 
an equally satisfactory fit with the log|5(^)j against log _y curve can be 
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obtained for all values of n from 8 to 14. For each value of n there are, of 
course, corresponding but different results for By dy ro and Wo. There 
appears to be no method available, at present, for making an unequivocal 
decision as to the best value of n\ however, an average value of 12 is generally 
taken for «, with m equal to 6, so that the potential function is written as 

• (69.10) 


Using these values of m and «, the results recorded in Table XXV have 
been calculated from the experimental variation of E{T) with temperature 



Fio. 49. Potential energy curves for interaction of molecules 


for a number of gases; since wo is small, it is more convenient to evaluate 
|«o|M. All these parameters depend, of course, on the value chosen for »; 
however, although A and B vary considerably with «, the important quan- 
tities dy ro and «o do not change greatly, and hence the data recorded in the 
table may be taken as fair averages. Utilizing the values obtained for A 
and B for various gases, it is possible, by means of equation (69.10), to 
calculate the potential energy «(r) for a series of values of the intermolecular 
distance r; the results for the five gases mentioned in Table XXV arc plotted 
in Fig, 49. 
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Attention may be called to the fact that the use of the values of 6 and 12 
for m and «, respectively, makes it possible to introduce a considerable 


TABLE XXV. PROPERTIES OF OASES FROM POTENTIAL FUNCTION 



A X lO^® 

B X 1,0*® 

d 

FO 

|«oI/* 

Gas 

(ergsA“) 

(ergsA®) 

(A) 

(A) 

(degrees) 

He 

3.56 

0.0108 

2.63 

2.95 

6.03 

Ne 

35.5 

0.0832 

2.74 

3.08 

3S.7 

A 

1620 

1.03 

3.41 

3.83 

120.0 

Hi 

64.9 

0.105 

2.92 

3.28 

31.0 

N, 

3700 

1.40 

3.72 

4.17 

96.7 

fication 

in the relationships, of equations (69.3), 

between Ay By ut, 


and ro; thus, it is readily found that 
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Highly Compressed Gases: Condensation 

70a. Model of Gas Under High Pressure. — The derivation of the general 
equation of state (68.2), and of the van der Waals equation, which is a 
special case of the former, was based on the neglect of terms involving higher 
powers o( ^Nfy. This approximation is equivalent to ignoring the inter- 
action of any particular molecule with more than one other molecule at a 
time. In other words, the arguments are based on the assumption that 
encounters between molecules are never more than binary in character. 
This approximation is reasonably adequate to account for the behavior of 
gases at low densities, but it will undoubtedly fail for highly compressed 
gases, where encounters involving three, four or more molecules are of 
frequent occurrence. A direct method for the evaluation of interaction 
forces under these conditions has been developed, but the procedure although 
exact is very complicated, and does not lead to quantitative results of prac- 
tical value. The treatment will be considered in Section 71, and for the 
present an alternative, but more approximate, approach to the problem will 
be examined. It has the merit of relative simplicity, and the equations 
derived from it are capable of direct experimental test. 

The model of Lennard-Jones and Devonshire ® is based on the suggestion 
that as a result of the proximity of the molecules to one another in a highly 
compressed gas, each molecule may be regarded as confined to a cell (or 
cage). This hypothetical cell, resulting from the imprisonment of a given 
molecule by its immediate neighbors, may be supposed to be occupied by 
the molecule under consideration. Although there is a possibility that the 
molecule may occasionally escape from confinement, it will nevertheless 
spend most of its time within a cell. The significance of the migration of 
a molecule from one cell to another will not be considered here, but the 

• Lcnnard-Jones and Devonshire, Proc. Roy. Soc.y A, 163, 53 (1937); 165, 1 (1938); see also, 
Corner, Trans. Faraday Soc., 35, 711 (1939); 36, 781 (1940). 
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matter will be taken up more fully at a later stage. For the present purpose, 
however, each molecule may be regarded as the sole occupant of a ceil of 
average volume y, equal to VjNy where ^ is the total volume of the highly 
compressed gas, and N is the number of molecules in this volume. 

As each molecule moves in its cell, it will be moving in the potential 
fields of the surrounding molecules that really constitute the walls of the 
cell; this field will vary with time, and for purposes of calculation it must be 
replaced by a constant, average value. The simplest assumption to make, 
which will be adopted here, is that the average field in which any molecule 
moves is that due to its immediate neighbors when each is in its equilibrium 


2 



position at the center of its own cell. Since the interaction between mole- 
cules falls off rapidly with distance, it is sufficient to take into account only 
those molecules which are immediate neighbors to the given molecule. This 
is equivalent to a system consisting of a particle moving m the field of a 
number of other particles symmetrically arranged on the surface of a sphere. 
If the molecules surrounding a given molecule are closely packed, for ex- 
ample, in a manner analogous to a face-centered cubic lattice, the field 
within the cell produced by these molecules will be highly symmetrical. In 
these circumstances the actual field may be replaced by one which is spheri- 
cally symmetrical about the center of the cell. The latter field may be re- 
garded as equivalent to the average potential produced as the molecule 
within the cell describes a sphere about the center. It is probable that the 
conditions for the postulated model arc most closely approximated by 
nonpolar molecules, especially those possessing spherical symmetry. 

The adjective cooperative has been proposed for use in connection with sys- 
tems in which the interaction potential between molecules depends on the 
total volume of the system. It is evident from what has been stated above 
that the cell model for the highly compressed gas makes the latter a cooper- 
ative system in this sense. It will be seen subsequently that the phenomenon 
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of condensation follows as a direct consequence of the same model; for this 
reason condensation has been referred as a cooperative phenomenon. 

Let a be the average distance between molecules that are immediate 
neighbors; suppose one of these molecules is kept stationary at while the 
other is moved over the surface of a sphere of radius r, whose center 0 is 
at a distance of a from the molecule at A (Fig. SO). If P is taken as any 
position on the sphere, at a distance d from the point A, the mutual potential 
energy at P will then be represented, by u{d) where d is given by 

= (ij’ + r* — lar cos (70.1) 

In accordance with the arguments presented above, the average mutual 
potential u{r) of the two molecules is obtained by integrating u{d) over the 
surface of the sphere and dividing by its area; thus, 


[u{d^ + — lar cos By^\r^ sin BdBd^ 




+ “ 'lor cos BY'^] sin BdB 


2 J u{d)s\nBdB. 


(70.2) 


If c is the number of nearest neighbors of a given molecule, the average 
potential energy vo(r) of the molecule within the cell, for which r is less 
than < 3 , is 

w(r) = cu(r) = u(d) sin BdB^ (70.3) 


where d is defined by equation (70.1). 

In order to proceed further with the calculations, it is necessary to 
postulate a function for the mutual potential energy of two molecules. A 
convenient choice, although not necessarily the only one, is to adopt the 
function of the form of equation (69.1) which was found to be satisfactory 
to account for the behavior of gases at low density. Further, in order to 
maintain, if possible, the continuity between these and the highly compressed 
gases now under consideration, the values of m and n will be taken as 6 and 
12, respectively. The potential function to be employed in this work is, 
therefore. 



(70.4) 


so that equation (70.3) becomes 




(70.5) 


Upon introducing the value of dj according to equation (70.1), and carrying 
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out the integration, the result is 

, . aA 

tt»(r) 




aB 

4ra* 




In the limit when r approaches zero, equation (70.5) becomes 




(70.7) 


and making use of this result, it is possible to write equation (70.6) in 
the form _ „ . 

(70.8) 


1 ^ 5 

— /O.) - -mW 


where 




(70.9) 


and the functions /(y) and m(y) arc defined by 

/(y) = (1 + 12y + 25.2y* + 12y* + /)(! - y)”*® “ 1 

and 


(70.10) 

(70.11) 


w(y) = (1 + y)(l — y)“* 

The volume v per single molecule is proportional to a*, and hence so also 
is the total volume T; consequently, equation (70.8) may be written in 

the form 

_ „(0) . A j(^y /w - 2 {^)'>nw j . (20.12) 

in which the constants A and r* are chosen so that 


and 


2A 


/fZY — 

cB 

I ^ y ” ■ 


(70.13) 


(70.14) 


It will be observed from the definitions (70.13) and (70.14) that 

£5 


(70.15) 
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and hence, by equation (69.11), 



(70.16) 


where |«o| is the potential energy at the minimum of the potential energy 
curve for the interaction between the two molecules (Fig. 47). Similarly, 
equation (70.7) may be written as 


u’(O) 



(70.17) 


Of the two equations (70.12 and (70.17), the former represents the variation 
of the potential energy of a molecule as it moves in its cell, while the latter 
gives the potential energy at the center of the cell. It has been shown that 
the foregoing treatment is satisfactory only if the actual volume V is less 
than about it will be seen shortly that at the critical point the volume 

is equal to 2^*, and so the arguments may be regarded as applicable at such 
high pressures that the volume of the gas is less than the critical volume. 

70b. Partition Function for Highly Compressed Gas.— The partition 
function for the external degrees of freedom for a single molecule moving in 
a potential field within a cell can be represented by Icf. equation (67.23)), 


Changing to spherical coordinates, and integrating over all values of the 
angles, this becomes 



A’ 





(70.18) 


or, omitting the translational factor, the configuration integral Qu for the 
single molecule is given by 





(70.19) 


If the potential function is represented by equation (70.12), the energy zero 
being taken as that of the molecule in the center of the cell, i.e., when r is 
zero, then the configuration integral becomes 


(70.20) 


The somewhat arbitrary choice of the upper limit of integration is justified 
by the argument that contributions to the partition function from portions 
of the cell outside the sphere of radius must be small, owing to the re- 
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pulsive Beld, except perhaps at high temperatures. Upon changing the 
variable in equation (70.20) from r to y, by means of (70.9). the result is 

e. = 2v<.> «p [ :^ {2 ( T ) " ( ^ ) |] 

« lTra}gy 

where F is used to represent the integral in equation (70.21). 

The relation between the volume V and the quantity is given by the 
expression 

V 


(70.21) 

(70.22) 


where 7 is a constant dependent on the type of packing of the molecules 
surrounding the given molecule; for face-centered cubic packing, for ex- 
ample, 7 is Hence, it is possible to write equation (70.22) as 

e. = 2vvf^ (70.24) 


As mentioned above, the energy zero is taken as that of a molecule at the 
center of its cell, but if the partition function (or configuration integral) is 
referred to the more usual energy zero represented by infinite separation of 
the molecules, it is necessary to multiply equation (70.24) by where 

— eo is the average potential energy of a molecule at the center of its cell 
referred to the new zero value. Making this adjustment, the value of 
for the single molecule in its cell becomes 




(70.25) 


For N molecules, each of which is confined to its own cell, so that the gas 
mav be treated virtually as a system of localized elements, the configuration 
integral Q„ would be However, it is probable, in the gaseous state at 

least, that the molecules can move from cell to cell, so that the whole volume 
V instead of VjN, is available to each of them. If this is the case, the 
molecules cannot be regarded as localized elements, and hence it is necessary 
to multiply Q. by AT, before raising to the ATth power, to allow for the avail- 
ability of the whole volume, and then to divide the result by m because he 
molecules are not localized. This matter will be discussed more fully later, 
especially in connection with the problem of the liquid state, but for the 

present it will be assumed that 


Q. 


ATI * 


(70.26) 
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SO that, introducing the Stirling approximation, 

In Q„ = In 

and by equation (70.24), 


In Qu = A^'ln '^iryg^ + ^ + N. 


(70.27) 


As a first approximation, — €o will be equal to 2tt>(0), the factor j being 
introduced so as to avoid counting twice the interaction between each pair 
of neighboring molecules. This value for — co includes interactions of 
nearest neighbors only, and an improvement could be effected by introducing 
a term a to allow for interactions between molecules that are not nearest 
neighbors; thus, 

— «o = iw(0) + a. 


it has been found that for a face-centered cubic structure, the effect of a 
is to increase the attractive term in the potential function by one-fifth, but 
the effect on the repulsive term is negligible; hence, using equation (70.17), 
it follows that 

- <0 = A { 0.5 - 1.2 I . (70.28) 

Combining this result with equation (70.27), it is found that 

In Q. = iV [in 2TTr ^ 1 1.2 ( ^ y - O.S ( ^ y I + l] . (70.29) 


The integral !• is a function of AMT and oi y*{V ox\\y [cf. equation (70.21)1, 
and its value has been determined for various values of hence, it may 

be supposed that In Qu can be calculated, provided A and which depend 
on yf and 5, by the definitions (70.13) and (70.14), are known. Examina- 
tion of these equations shows that a and c must also be available; for face- 

centered packing a® is equal to as seen above, and under these 

conditions the number of nearest neighbors c is equal to 12. 

The problem of setting up the partition function for a highly compressed 
gas, based on the postulated model, may thus be regarded as solved; the 
complete partition function Q, for the system of N molecules, equal to 
Q«Q.> is given by 



A* 




(70.30) 


70c. Equation of State: The Critical State.— For the present it is desired 
to derive an equation of state, and hence use may be made of the relationship 
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which gives, from equation (70,29), 

where gi and gmy like are functions of A/kT and V*}V only; they are de- 
fined by 

Zi = «P ( - ^ + 2 T J 1 

and 

z^ = £"y'''m{y) exp j - ^ /C>’)+2 ^ )’ -"O’) | ‘6’- (70.33) 

Attention should be called to the fact that the equation of state (70.31) is 
independent of any assumption concerning the localized or nonlocalized 
nature of the molecule in its cell; this is because the partition functions for 



Fio. 51. Plot of equation of state for imperfect gaa 

the two cases differ only by a constant factor, which in any event gives zero 
upon differentiation. For other thermodynamic properties, however, such 
as entropy and free energy, which involve In Q, the results are affected by 
the particular choice that is made (cf. Section 56e). 
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The values of gi and obtained by numerical integration, have been 
determined and tabulated for two values of AjkTi viz., 9 and 10, and for a 
range of VIV* values; from these functions, the form of the isotherms, as 
represented by the plot of PV*INkT against were calculated by means 

of equation (70.31). The results obtained in this manner are depicted in 
Fig. 51; it is apparent that the curve for klkT = 10 corresponds to the case 
in which liquefaction occurs as the pressure is increased, whereas the curve 
for KIkT = 9 appears to represent almost exactly the conditions for the 
critical isotherm. It follows, therefore, that the perfectly general rule 


or 


kT, 

r. = ^ (70.34) 


may be derived on the basis of the postulated model. Further, utilizing 
equation (70.15), with c equal to 12, for face-centered cubic packing, it is 
seen that equation (70.34) may be written as 



(70.35) 


It is thus possible, by means of the |«o|M data in Table XXV, to calculate 
the critical temperatures of the various gases; these results are compared 
with the experimental values in Table XXVI. The data for helium are not 


Gas 

TABLE XXVI. CRITICAL 

l«o| 

TEMPERATURES OP OASES 

7. 


k 

Calc. 

Obs. 

Ne 

3S.7 

47.6* K 

44* K 

A 

120.0 

160.0 

150 

H» 

31.0 

41.3 

33 

N, 

96.7 

128.9 

126 


included since the critical temperature of this gas is 5.2“ K, and in this 
vicinity there is likely to be considerable gas degeneration; nevertheless, it 
IS significant to record that the value of calculated from equation (70.35) 
T ■v^* agreement between calculated and observed results in 

Table XXyi is seen to be satisfactory. It is of interest to mention, however, 
that there is some experimental evidence that the average value of the 
number of nearest neighbors to a given molecule in a normal liquid is 11, 
instead of 12. If this change were made, would be equal to 11 |moI/ 9^> 
and the agreement for neon, argon and hydrogen would be even better than 
that recorded above. 

According to the results in Table XXV, the value of ^Tb/I Ho[, where Tb 
IS the Boyle point, is equal to 3.43, in the case in which the indices m and n 
m the bireciprocal potential function are 6 and 12, respectively. According 
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to equation (70.35), kTJ\uo\ for the same potential function is equal to 
hence 

^ = 3.43 X i = 2.S7. 

■I c 

The experimental ratio of these two temperatures for a number of substances 
lies in the range of 2.5 to 2.7. As might be expected, hydrogen and helium 
are exceptional in this respect, as these gases probably show gas degenera- 
tion, because of the failure of classical statistics, at the low temperatures 
involved. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the van der Waals 
equation leads to a value of 3.375 for the ratio of Tb to Tc. 

The critical volume should be determinable from the position of the 
point of inflection in the critical isothermal in Fig. 51; it is evident from the 
shape of the curve that this point cannot be estimated with any degree of 
accuracy, but it occurs when F/F* is approximately equal to 2; hence, the 
molar critical volume is given by 

K « 2F*. (70.36) 

Combination of equations (69.4), (70.13) and (70.14) gives the result 


and hence from equation (70.23), 


so that (70.36) becomes 



(70.37) 


where N is the Avogadro number. If y is taken as V2, for face-centered 
cubic packing, the molar critical volume can be calculated from the ro values 

given in Table XXV. 

70d. Equilibrium Between Liquid and Vapor.— The cell model of a highly 
compressed gas treated in the preceding sections has been shown to be 
satisfactory in the vicinity of the critical point, and hence it should be 
equally, or more, valid at greater densities. It is therefore to be regarded 
as applicable to liquids although, of course, not to the vapors with which 
they are in equilibrium, since the density of the latter will not, in general, 
be sufficiently high. It is nevertheless possible to study liquid-vapor equi- 
libria by utilizing the partition function for the liquid based on the cell 
model, whereas the vapor is usually at a low enough pressure to be treated 
as an ideal gas. At equilibrium, the molar free energies of the two phases 
will be equal, and this fact can be utilized to derive an expression for the 
vapor pressure of a liquid as a function of temperature. 
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The molar free energy of the liquid is given by £cf. equations (67.5) 
and (67.8)J 

Fi= -kTXnQ + PVi, 

and from equation (70.30), together with the expression for In Q« [equation 
(70.27)], it follows that 


Fi= - NkT\n 


h* 


Vi 


- NkTXn 2xyg-^ - NkT - - NkT\n j?.-, (70.38) 


the term PVi having been neglected for the liquid since it is small in com- 
parison with NkT. It should be noted that the molar volume ^ i of the 
liquid has been used for Fin the second term on the right-hand side; further 
Q, has been replaced by QX'. 

The free energy of a mole of vapor, assumed to behave as a perfect gas, 
can be represented in terms of the partition function per molecule by means 
of equation (56.9), viz., 


F- « - 


NkT In ^ 


- NkT In 


h* 


P 


- NkTln Qi, 


(70.39) 


where the translational contribution to the partition function has been 
written in the form of equation (57.6^, so as to introduce the pressure p of 
the vapor. When liquid and vapor are in equilibrium, Fi and Fg will be 
equal; the pressure p will then be the equilibrium vapor pressure at the 
temperature T. Comparing equations (70.38) and (70.39), and assuming 
that the internal partition function Qi is the same for both liquid and vapor, 
it follows that 


\np => — In liTfg 


Ft 


<0 


NkT kT 


^ — 1 

L'T 


NkT 

2rygFi 




(70.40) 


The vapor pressure equation (70.40) may be rewritten in the form 


P = 


N\ 

F* 


n 


(70.41) 


where 0, defined by. 


In n = In 


IwygFi ” A 


ep + kT 
kT 


(70.42) 
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IS a function of AfkT and V*fV » only; this will be evident from the fact that 
the integral gy as given by equation (70.21), and co, defined by equation 
(70.28), are both functions of these two variables only. 

Since PVi for a liquid is usually negligibly small in comparison with 
NkTy the whole expression in the square brackets in equation (70.31) may 
be taken as approximately equal to zero; hence, it is possible to write with 
fair accuracy 



(70.43) 


It has been seen previously that^,^i and^„, are functions of A/itT and V*fy 
only; hence, this equation provides a direct connection between AfkT and 
y*IVi, Since these two quantities are related, it follows that 0, defined by 
equation (70.42), may be regarded as a function of AfkT only. As a result 
of calculating the values of ft for various values of AfkTy it has been found, 
at least within the range of AfkT from 12.8 to 21, that In ft is given with good 
accuracy by the expression 


Inft = 1.916 - 0.678 


A 

kT* 


and hence from equation (70.41), 


In; = In ^ + 1.916 - 0.678 ^ 


y* 


kT 


(70.44) 


Since A and y* are known in terms of ltto| andro, respectively, by equations 
(70.16) and (70.37), it should be possible to derive from these two latter 

quantities the vapor pressure of a liquid. 

It will be noted that equation (70.44) is of the correct form for represent- 
ina the variation of vapor pressure with temperature, but a more stringent 
test may be applied by using it to calculate boiling points, that is, to calculate 
the temperature {Tt) at which the vapor pressures of various liquids become 
equal to one atmosphere. The results for neon nitrogen and argon are 
q^ted in Table XXVII ; the agreement between calculated and experimental 

TABLE XXVII. CALCLLATIOH OF BOILING POINTS 


Gas 

Ne 

N, 

A 


A X 10“ 

(ergs/molecule) 

58.7 

159 

199 


VIN 

Boiling Point 

TijTe 

(A») 

Calc. 

Obs. 

Calc. Obs. 

20 6 

29.6’ K 

27.2’ K 

0.62 0.61 

51 3 

79.0 

77.2 

0.61 0.61 

38.9 

94.3 

87.4 

0.59 0.58 


, .<• A ralriilations bascd on classical statistics cannot 

cvidentry be applied t° hydrogen and wirthto'bserved 

calculated boiling point of the former is 26.4 K, compared 

value of 20.3® K. 
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A further test of the liquid model under consideration may be obtained 
by evaluating the ratio of the calculated boiling point Tb to the calculated 
critical temperature Tc as given in Table XXVI; the coincidence between 
the theoretical and observed ratios is excellent. It will be noted that the 
ratio TbITe is constant for various liquids, both theoretically and experi- 
mentally; since AikT has a definite value, namely 9, at the critical tempera- 
ture, it follows that this quantity, i.e., AjkTby should be constant for all 
substances at their boiling points. The results, indicate, in fact, that 
AjkTb is approximately equal to 16, for atmospheric pressure. Further, 

since kTc is equal to as given by equation (70.35), it follows that 

kTb « 0.8|«o|. (70.45) 

This relationship provides a simple method for calculation of the boiling 
point. 

70e. Heat and Entropy of Vaporization. — Utilizing the thermodynamic 
relationship, 

(d\np\ AH, 

\ dT )p~ (70.46) 

in which AH, is the molar heat of evaporation, in conjunction with equation 

(70.44), it is seen that 

AH, = 0.678A6\, (70.47) 

and so the heat of vaporization of a liquid at the normal boiling point can 
be derived from the known value of A or of |«oI. If AH, is divided by the 
boiling point, the result is the entropy of vaporization, and an approximate 
calculation of the latter may be made by utilizing the fact mentioned above 
that A/kTb is approximately 16, where Tb is the boiling point at atmospheric 
pressure. It follows, then, that 

AH, 

= 0.678 X 16A^^ 

z b 

= 21 cal., 

should be constant in accordance with Trouton’s law. 

An examination of equation (70.44) shows that the entropy of vaporiza- 
tion will be strictly constant only if In A/^* is constant for all liquids. This 
IS the condition for Trouton’s law to be exactly applicable. According to 
the modified law due to Hildebrand, the entropy of vaporization is constant 
under such conditions that the molar concentration of the saturated vapors 
are the same. This rule is in better agreement with observation than is 
that of Trouton, and the reason is apparent from the following considera- 
tions. If is the number of molecules per unit volume of the vapor, then 

P = kTfJgy 

assuming the vapor to behave ideally; combination of this result with 
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equation (70.44) them gives 



4- In 


A 

1.916 - 0.678 


A 

kT‘ 


It from this equation that if the entropy of vaporization, which is 

equal to [).67SNA/Tby is to remain constant at constant the value of In 

must be constant. It appears, in general, that F* for different substances 
IS more likely to be constant than is A/^*, and hence the Hildebrand rule 
will be superior to that of Trouton. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the results of this section, as 
well as those of preceding sections, are probably more strictly applicable to 
nonpolar molecules. This is undoubtedly one reason why the rules of 
Trouton and Hildebrand do not hold for polar and associated substances. 
For such compounds the potential fields are not symmetrical, and the model 
postulated at the beginning of Section 70a cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

70f. The Free Volume of a Liquid.^ — In the foregoing approximate treat- 
ment of the liquid state, the thermodynamic properties of the liquid have 
been developed from those of the highly compressed gas. Another ap- 
proach, based on essentially the same model, has been used in which some 
of the properties of the liquid are employed to derive others. It was seen 
in Section 67d that for a perfect gas, when the interaction potential is zero, 
the configuration integral, as defined by equation (67.24), becomes equal 
to where N is the number of molecules and A' is the total volume of the 
system. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to represent the configuration 
integral in the alternative form 


Qu = (70.48) 

where the significance of A"/, which is called the/tre volume, will be considered 
shortly. The potential function (/(y) in equation (67.24) is, of course, by 
definition, a function of the coordinates, and hence of the configuration of 
the molecules; in equation (70.48) this has been replaced by a mean value 
E per mole, averaged over all accessible configurations. Actually E may 
be identified with the hypothetical energy of vaporization, i.e., the difference 
in energy between the liquid and the gas, in which there is no interaction, 
at the absolute zero. According to equation (70.48), therefore, A'z/Af, the 
free volume per molecule, may be regarded as the effective volume accessible 
to the center of a molecule in a liquid. In this volume the potential is 
assumed to have a uniform value E, with a sharp rise to infinity at the 
boundary; the actual increase of potential is not so sudden as this would 
imply, but since repulsive forces decrease rapidly with distance, the approxi- 
mation is not too serious. The concept of free volume is an extension of 

. ’Leonard.Jones and Devonshire, ref. 8; Eyring and Hirschfelder, J. Phys. Chem.y 41, 249 
MoiQ ’ Kincaid and Eyring, /. Chem. Phys., 6, 620 (1938); Hirschfelder, J. Ckem. Ed., 16, 540 
(1939); Kincaid, Eyring and Stearn, Cfum. Rtn., 28, 301 (1941); Fowler and Guggenheim, ref. 
h p. 331. 
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the idea that each molecule is enclosed by its neighbors in a cell; the free 
volume is, however, not the whole cell volume, but rather the average 
volume in which the center o{ the molecule can move inside the hypothetical 
cell due to the repulsion of surrounding molecules. 

If each molecule were confined within the cell, and were unable to escape, 
the complete partition function would be 





y N 


(70.49) 


since each of the N molecules behaves like an ideal gas molecule moving 
within its own volume VsIN. However, if, as indicated in. Section 70b, the 
molecules are not to be regarded as localized elements, each completely 
confined to its own cell, it is necessary to introduce the factor 1/A^!. Thus, 
if the whole of the free volume Vf is available to all the N molecules, the 
complete partition function for the system would be 



h} 





(70.50) 


In order to distinguish between the two partition functions represented by 
equations (70.49) and (70.50), the former is indicated by the subscript s to 
indicate that the partition function would represent that for the solid state, 
in which the molecules are localized (cf. Section 67c), while the latter has 
the subscript / to show that it refers to the liquid state. 

By utilizing equation (67.9) for the entropy of a system of N molecules, 
it is seen from equations (70.49) and (70.50) that the change of entropy A5/ 
in melting (fusion), which is equal to Si — is given by 

^Si = Si - S, 

= (70.51) 


the assumption being made that Vj will be the same in solid and liquid, and 
that the contribution Qi of the internal degrees of freedom to the partition 
function is unchanged on melting. Introducing the Stirling approximation, 
It follows from equation (70.51) that 


— kN — R per mole per degree. 


(70.52) 


This increase of entropy accompanying melting is due merely to the postu- 
ates that the whole of the free volume is available to each molecule in the 
l.qu.d state, whereas m the solid the molecule is restricted to its own cell. 

or t IS ^ entropy change of R per mole arrived at in this manner 

has been called the communal entropy This will not represent the whole 


■•Eyring .nd-HirschWdrr. ref. 9; Hirschfelder. Stevenson and Eyeing, ]. Ck,m. Php., 5, 


896 (1937) 
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of the entropy of fusion, but it should, according to the foregoing argu- 
ments, constitute the major portion, the remainder being due to the volume 
change accompanying fusion. 

It is an undoubted fact that for many metals, for which the contributions 
of internal degrees of freedom are usually the same in the liquid and solid 
states, the entropies of fusion are in the range of 1.7 to 2.3 cal./mole/degree 
(E.U.), in accordance with the requirements of the foregoing treatment. 
Further, where there is evidence of restricted rotation in the solid state 
changing over to free rotation in the liquid, the entropy of fusion, as is to 
be expected, is in excess of 2 E.U. In spite of this general agreement, the 
view is now usually accepted that the change from solid to liquid does not 
involve a sudden transition from complete restriction to complete freedom 
of movement of the molecules, accompanied by the introduction of the whole 
of the communal entropy." The expressions given above, viz., equations 
(70.49) and (70.50), for the partition functions of solid and liquid are thus 
not exact at the melting point, although they may be reasonably satisfactory 
at lower and higher temperatures, respectively. Various modifications of 
the treatment will be given later, but for the present the partition functions 
derived above will be employed. 

70g. Determination of Free Volumes. — Several methods have been pro- 
posed for the calculation of the free volume of a liquid. If the potential 
field is of the type postulated above, namely uniform within the cell but 
rising very sharply at the boundaries, it is possible to make an estimate of 
the free volume in the following manner. Suppose, for simplicity, that there 
is cubic packing of the molecules in the 
liquid; one molecule may be considered as 
oscillating about the origin, and the six 
nearest neighbors are regarded as being 
fixed in their mean positions along three 
axes. One of these axes is shown in Fig. 52; 
if&is the mean volume per molecule in the 

liquid, then each molecule is at a distance p,c. $2. Calculation of free volume 
o"* from the origin. If// is the incompres- 
sible diameter of a molecule, 2t»"* — is the distance the central atom is 
free to move along each axis, and the free volume per singlq molecule is then 
given by 

V / = (2p"» - 2//)» = 8(d"> - //)*. (70.53) 

It is probable that a similar equation will hold for other types of molecular 
packing, so that, in general, 

Df = - d)* 

or 

F/ = - //)*, . (70.54) 

where ^ depends on the packing and may vary with temperature. 

“ Rice, y. Chtm. Phys., 6, 476 (1938); tee tlso, ref. 18. 
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In order to make use of this expression, it is necessary to consider the 
subject from another angle. The general equation relating the pressure of 
a liquid to the partition function is 



and hence from equation (70.50) 



From equation (70.54), 



Vf ' dv 




(70.55) 


(70.56) 


where V is the molar volume of the liquid; if this resul 
equation (70.55), then 


t is introduced into 





and upon solving for F,, it is found that 


(70.57) 




(70.58) 


The variation of the mean potential enprav i • i l 

it annpflrc frnm ^ ^ With volume is not known, bu 

1' p=“ 

may oe neglected in comparison with dEldV^ so that ^ 



(70.59) 


where, for many liquids, b is equal to 2. 

of sound fn Se'^Iiqtid^ ^Fo7m makes use of the velocity 

times as great as ^heavJ./ T"' is 5 to 10 

difference can arise in the foMow velocity of the molecules; this 

cules Ay B and C (Fig 53) a r*”® "tanner. Suppose there are three mole- 

the inner edge of thf mo ecule Ttnth 

c molecule A to the adjacent edge of B by the velocity 
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of sound (Wp) applicable to an ideal gas; this is given by kinetic theory as 



(70.60) 


where 7 is here the ratio of the specific heats of the gas and M is its mo 
lecular weight. As A collides with By 
however, the signal is transmitted almost 
instantaneously to the opposite edge of B\ 
thus, although the wave front moves ap- 
parently through the distance v)'^y it ef- 
fectively travels a distance t;*'®, as seen in 
Fig. 53, and consequently 




K — ttX 

' v,^ * 


111 - ( 1 
Uo ” V 0 / 


i,y/3 


(70.61) 


Fig. 53. Free volume from 
velocity of sound 


where ut is the velocity of sound in the liquid. It follows, therefore, from 
equations (70.60) and (70.61), that T/, the free volume per mole, is given by 



(70.62) 


and so the value can be determined from the known velocity of sound in 
the liquid. The results for the free volumes of a number of liquids at 20® C 
calculated by the two methods described here are given in Table XXVIII; 


TABLE XXVIll. FREE VOLUMES OF LKIUIDS 

Free Volume 


Liquid 

From Energy of 
Vaporization 

From Velocity 
of Sound 

Acetone 

0.54 cc. 

0.45 cc. 

Ether 

0.65 

0.70 

Chloroform 

0.34 

0.29 

Toluene 

0.22 

0.22 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0.31 

0.28 

Carbon disulfide 

0.58 

0.30 


the agreement between the two sets of results is very fair, on the whole, but 
the velocity of sound method is probably more to be relied upon in cases 
of doubt. 

70h. Liquid Mercury and Monatomic Metals. *^When applied to liquid 
mercury, the two methods for calculating the free volume give results that 
are appreciably different. The type of potential used in the first treatment 
is shown in Fig. 54 Ay but it is probable that the form in Fig. 54 B is more 
satisfactory, especially at higher temperatures. This curve may be regarded 
as a combination of the potential of type A with the parabolic type of 
potential characteristic of a harmonic oscillator. The contribution to the 

“ Kincaid and Eyring, /. CAem. Phys.y 5, 587 (1937). 
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free volume of the former potential energy will be similar to that already 
considered, and hence will be given by equation (70.54); for the present 
purpose the linear dimensions of the free volume may be written as 




) 


(70.63) 


where Vo!N\s equal to and ^ o would represent the total volume occupied 

by the N molecules when closely packed, 
as in the solid state. The second contri- 
bution may be regarded as due to 

the harmonic oscillations of the atom; 
thus 

(^)i/3 = jvi/* P V*-, (70.64) 

t/— « 

in which / is the force constant, defined in 
the usual manner, in terms of the vibration 
frequency v and the mass m of the par- 
ticle, by 





(70.65) 


Flo. 54. Potential energy curves for 
monatomic liquid metal 


the result is 


Carrying out the integration of equation 
(70.64), and introducing equation (70.65), 


(^)«/» = 


kT Y'* 

V \ 2rm / 


(70.66) 


The frequency v may be determined from the Einstein characteristic tem- 
perature QEy which may be taken as equal to hvlk.^^ It is thus possible to 
evaluate both and {KY'* and the cube of the sum of these should 

give the total free volume. The value calculated for mercury agrees with 
that derived from the velocity of sound over a large range of temperatures 
and pressures. The modified method of determining free volumes should 

probably be used for all monatomic metals, and possibly also for the inert 
gases m the liquid state. 


701. AppUcations of the Free Volume Concepf<-A sin.ple equation for 
vapor pressure m terms of the free volume can be derived in the familiar 
manner, by equating the free energies of liquid and vapor states. Assuming 


is ‘h' “V'rage frequency .. 

“le 9 a^d 12. '""perarure defined in Section S4b 
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the latter to behave ideally, then (cf. equation (70.39)], 

F,= - NkT\n . ’Ll- mrln (?., (70.67) 

where p is the pressure of the vapor; further, since 

Fi= - kT\nQi-\- PVu 

it follows from equation (70.50) that 

F,^-NkT\n ^ _ mrln Qt + E- NkT + PF,. (70.68) 

\(Qi is assumed to be the same in both liquid and vapor, it is apparent that 

p = ^ (70.69) 

in which A//, is the heat of vaporization, defined by 

A//, ^ ~ E + RT - PVi, (70.70) 

It is thus seen that equation (70.69) provides a simple relationship between 
the vapor pressure and the free volume. If equation (70.59) for the free 
volume is now introduced, it follows that 

^ g-CkH,tRT n(\ 7n 

Vx being used in place of V to indicate the molar volume of the liquid. If 
the vapor behaves ideally, it is possible to write 

A//, = A£, + RT, 

and hence equation (70.71) becomes 

or, taking b as equal to 2, for a simple cubic lattice. 

The vapor pressure of the liquid can thus be calculated from the heat of 
vaporization and the molar volume. 

From this equation it is possible to derive both the Hildebrand and 
Trouton rules. For example, if the vapor concentrations are the same for 
a number of substances, then pfRT will be constant; it follows then from 
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equation (70.73) that AHJT will be a function of ^ only. If the molar 
volumes of the various substances are approximately the same in the liquid 
state, then AHJT should be constant, in accordance with Hildebrand’s rule. 
In any event, since AHJT appears in the exponential term, the value of this 
quantity, as given by equation (70,73), does not depend greatly on the 
molar volume. 

If the vapor pressures are fixed at 1 atm., the corresponding temperatures 
are then the boiling points of the various substances. For the more common 
liquids, the boiling points may be supposed to lie within the range of 300® 
to 4S0® K, while the molar volumes vary from 80 to 120 cc.; substituting 
these values in equation (70.73), and introducing the appropriate value of R 
in atm. cc./degree, it is found that 


AH, 

n 


10 /?, 


which is approximately 20 cal. per mole per degree, in agreement with 
Trouton’s law. Although this result has been derived for a particular range 
of boiling points and rtolar volumes, it is actually not very sensitive to 
variations in these properties. 

Both the temperature coefficient of thermal expansion (a) and the com- 
pressibility (ff) of the liquid may be calculated, provided the average poten- 
tial energy E can be expressed as a function of the volume. For this purpose 
equations (70.54) and (70.57) are combined so as to eliminate the packing 
factor the result is 

( P + ^) (/^ - = /?r, 

and since P is small in comparison with dEldFy it follows that 

dE 

~ = RT. (70.74) 


Making the assumption that E may be written as a function aV-^ of the 
volume, where a and n are constants, it is seen that 

BE nE 
dV^ ~ ~F ' 

With this result, it is possible by differentiating equation (70.74) with 
respect to the temperature to obtain a, while differentiation with respect 
to the pressure gives /3. 

Statistical Mechanics of Critical State 

71a. Complete Treatment of Imperfect Gases. — In the evaluation of the 
configuration integral in Section 67d, all terms in equation (67.32) beyond 
the second were neglected; as already pointed out, this means that binary 
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encounters only were considered in the evaluation of the potential energy 
of the system of molecules. The results obtained in this manner are ap- 
proximate, and can be regarded as applicable only under such conditions, 
e.g., low-density, that binary encounters between molecules predominate 
very greatly over all other types. For the complete statistical treatment 
of gases at high pressures, and especially when condensation phenomena are 
being considered, it is necessary to take into account the mutual interactions 
between three, four, etc., as well as between two, molecules. The problem 
presents enormous difficulties, and hence the alternative, approximate but 
simple, approach described in Section 70 was developed. However, an im- 
portant advance in the statistical mechanical treatment of highly compressed 
gases has been made by Mayer; owing to the complexity of the subject 
it is proposed to give here a general outline only of the method of treatment 
and of the results obtained. 

The approach to the problem is based entirely on statistical mechanics, 
and involves the introduction of the concept of clusters. A cluster is defined 
as a group of molecules in which each member is sufficiently close to at least 
one other member of the group as to make the mutual potential energy 
T significantly different from zero. The number of molecules in the cluster is 



l=Z 


nKHOM 

1 = 4 

Fio. 55. Types of molecular clusters 




indicated by the letter /, and it is the practice to speak of a cluster^ of / 
molecules- A single molecule does not, strictly, constitute a cluster within 
the scope of the definition, but for the sake of completeness such a molecul^ 
which is sufficiently far from all other molecules so as not to interact with 
them, is referred to as a cluster for which / is equal to unity. If a srnall 
circle is used to represent a molecule, and a line joining two circles implies 


» M,y.r, ./ a/., J. CW Ph,,.. 5. 67, 74 (1937); 6. 87, 101 (1938); (1939): 9, 

2, 626 (1941); ref. 1, Chapters 13 and 14; see also. Born and Fuchs, Proc. "J* V l 

(1938); Fuchs, itid., 179, 194 (1941); Kahn and Uhlcnbeck, Pkysua, 5, 399 (1938); Frenkel 

y. Chem. Phyt., 7, 200, 538 (1939). 
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that the molecules are close enough to interact, their mutual potential 
energy being different from zero, the various types of clusters can then be 
depicted diagrammatically as in Fig. 55. For a cluster of two molecules, 
there is only one possibility of interaction. For a cluster of three molecules 
there are four possibilities, of which three are equivalent and one different; 
there ye thus two types of clusters involving three molecules. If four 
molecules constitute a cluster, there are many possibilities which fall into 
several types; some of these are shown in Fig. 55. In a gas, clusters of all 
sizes, from / - I to / = N, where N is the total number of molecules, will 
occur. If mi represents, in general, the numbers of clusters of / molecules 
cachy thy the total number of molecules JV is the sum of the product of 
the nufnber / in a cluster and the number mi of such clusters; thus 

y 

(71.1) 


Since two molecules in different clusters do not interact, their coordinates 

are independent of each other; hence the configuration integral will contain 

a senes of terms, each of which is determined by the molecules in the same 
cluster. 

71b. Cluster Integrals and Irreducible Integrals.— In following up these 

arguments, it is convenient to introduce, for a cluster of the same / molecules, 

a quantity called the c/us/er integral It is given the symbol bu and is 
represented by 

■ ■ ■ / ^ n/.^ri • ■ - driy (71.2) 

where /vy is defined, as before, by equation (67.30), viz., 

fa =/(n7) = 

and dTk is employed for brevity in place dxkdytdzty i.e., 

^Tk = dxkdytdzt, (71.4) 

The summation is taken over all the products of the terms for connected 
pairs of molyules that can take part in a custer of the same / molecules. 

e ac or /. y equation (71.2) is introduced for normalization purposes; 
this makts the cluster integral have the dimensions of where ^is the 
volume of the whole system. 

For / — 1, the cluster integral is 


= = 1, (71.5) 

which IS equal to unity, since integration over the coordinates of the mole- 
cules gives simply the volume of the containing vessel. 
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The cluster integral for / = 2, is 




1 \ dr\dTi. 


(71.6) 


Upon carrying out the integration over the coordinates of the molecule 2, 
by the method described in Section 67e, the result is given by equation 
(67.35) as /3; thus, 


- fff 


= 0- 


(71.7) 


Further, integration over the coordinates of the molecule 1 gives K, so that 



_L 

2/^ 


X 



(71.8) 


where the subscript 1 has been added to i.e., in order to identify 
the first of the analogous (irreducible) integrals for which the general symbol 
/3, will be used, as explained below. 

When the cluster contains three molecules, i.e., / = 3, the corresponding 
cluster integral is given by (cf. Fig. 55) 

^ S f +/w/« +/«/ai -^Jvif%^f%^drxdT'24ri. (71.9) 

In the first term of the integral, i.e.,/ij/ii, the coordinates of molecule 3 
occur only in/,*; hence, integration of this term over the coordinates of 
this molecule gives 

J'/iidrt = ^ 1 , 

which is equal to Pu as may be seen from the results given above for the 
/ = 2 cluster. Similarly, integration of the same term over the coordinates 

of molecule 2, i.e., 

J* /itdrt = 

also leads to pu while integration over the coordinates of the last particle, 
i*c«i over gives the volume It folio W8> thcreforc> that 

J J J /l%/MldTldT^T» <= 


( 71 . 10 ) 
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The second and third terms in the integration of equation (71.9) evidently 
lead to the same result, so that the first three terms contribute 3 ^/ 5 ? to the 
integral. The last term in equation (71.9) cannot be simplified further, 
and Its value is therefore defined in terms of a quantity called the second 
tiTeducible integraly /Si being the first; thus, 


(71.11) 


Combination of equation (71.11) with (71.9) and (71.10), gives 

= + 102. (71.12) 

Proceeding m this manner, it is possible to derive expressions for the 
cluster integrals corresponding to all values of/; for this purpose, however. 
It IS convenient to consider the general form of the irreducible clusters and 
the corresponding irreducible integrals. It was seen that the terms /uAi, 
/n/ai and/ 23 / 2 ,, in the expression (71.9) for b,, could be reduced to the product 
of two independent factors, each involving a pair of molecules; the clusters 



are thus reducible, and the corresponding 
1 he integral for the cluster 


integrals 


are reducible integrals. 



this inteerdtr^*^* factorized into the product of simpler integrals; hence, 
essentilTdi^ ' ^y equation (71.11) as 2^^;. The 

the former onetTr^^m ^ reducible and an irreducible cluster is that in 

but one molerni ^p^^cules interact with, i.e., is connected with, 

two otLr- An J ^ ""^7 molecule interacts with at least 

ymg these considerations, it is seen that in the cluster 

to the rule given hcrc^ irreducible, although it is an apparent exception 
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for which / is 4, the contributions to the cluster integral ^4 of the configurations 



are reducible to powers of 


Similarly, the terms for the clusters 



are reducible to those whose integrals are given in terms of/3i and The 
other clusters involving four molecules, such as 



are irreducible, for in these arrangements every molecule interacts with at 
least two others, as is indicated by the connecting lines. The contributions 
of these clusters, ten in all, are irreducible, and they are included in the 
irreducible integral 0%. 

The irreducible integrals can be expressed in terms of a general formula; 
this is based on the fact that, apart from the normalizing factor , the 
irreducible integral 0, is the integral over the configuration space of the / + 1 
molecules. The integrand is the sum of all products of thtfn terms of / + 1 
molecules which cannot be further reduced to a product of integrals. The 
general definition is then 

■■■ n /ildr, - (71.13) 

where the summation is restricted to the /,/ products for all the irreducible 
clusters of the same j + 1 molecules. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations that every cluster integral 
bi may be stated as the sum of terms, each of which contains one or more 
irreducible integrals; thus, the first four cluster integrals are 

h = 1 

ht = h0i 
— i0i + 

^4 =* i/Ji + 0i0i + i0i» 
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The general expression for bi can, in fact, be shown to be 

^ z n ^ ( 71 . 14 ) 

* n» j 

where 

= 7 - 1, (71.15) 

the symbol «, being the power with which occurs in any term of 

71c. Evaluation of the Configuration Integral. — Having thus defined the 
cluster integrals in terms of the simple irreducible integrals, attention can 
now be turned to the problem of the configuration integral for the system. 
As already noted, the latter involves a series of products of integrals, each 
of which is concerned only with molecules in the same cluster. It is evi- 
dently possible to express the configuration integral in terms of the cluster 
integrals, and hence in terms of the irreducible integrals. The result is 

(71.16) 

m{ I fHx\ 

where, as noted in equation (71.1), the sum of all the /m, terms is equal to N. 
In deriving this expression the cluster integral is regarded as independent of 
volume; such is undoubtedly the case provided the volume is not too small 
or /, the number of molecules in the cluster, is not too large. The conse- 
quence of the failure of these conditions to hold will be considered later. 

In order to simplify the equation (71.16) for the configuration integral, 
the device is adopted of substituting the logarithm of the largest term for 
the loganthni of the sum; under the given conditions the difference is not 
significant. This approximation leads to the result 

Q ^ 

^ fW' - AT In 2, (71.17) 

where Z is determined by ■ 


^hbxZ^ = 1, (71.18) 


V being equal to F/N the volume per single molecule. The solution of 
equation (71.18) can best be achieved by writing Z as a series involving 

o; this can be done provided the terms in the summation 
wnverge as / increases, as is the case when the gas density is not too 
great. Corresponding expressions can be written for Z*, Z* Z* etc., and 

err Po.^ers of tr-i can then be evaluated in terms of ii, h, 

•» y means o equation (71.18). If these are then converted into the 
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corresponding /3i, etc., it is found that 


and hence 


2 = 1 


In Z * - In 0 - E 

«2i 


(71.19) 


(71.20) 


In a similar manner it can be shown that 


g = 1 - E 




(71.21) 


In 


Combination of equations (71.20) and (71.21) with (71.17) then gives 

^ = Af^i - + Z d."- + 1" " ) 

= Ar^l + Z + *" “')■ (71.22) 

71d. Equation of State.— From this result the complete partition func- 
tion. or rather its logarithm, can be obtained in the usual 

expressions for the thermodynamic properties of the I*' 

derived. The general equation of state, for example, is given by 




\ _ ^( d\n Qu \ 

)t~ N\ dv ) 


d In Qi 

dV ;t ^ \ /r 


(71.23) 


The difficulty in applying this equation, and others of a similar type, lies 
in the evaluation of the cluster integrals 0,. However, it is of *nter«t to 
investigate equation (71.23) under some simple conditions; for example, at 
very low pressures i; is large, and hence the term involving is negligible. 
The gas then satisfies the relationship P = NkTjf^, as is to be expected. If 
clusters are restricted to those consisting of one or two molecule only, i.e., 
the maximum value of / is 2, then the maximum value of j will be 1, and 

equation (71.23) becomes 


P * 


NkT 

V 

NkT 


(l - Idif) 


(71.24) 
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Since has the same significance as j8, this equation is identical with 
equation (68.2). 

Expanding the summation in equation (71.23), the general equation of 
state becomes 



y I 



so that the third virial coefficient is given by 


C(r) = - 


while the fourth virial coefficient is 


(71.25) 


(71.26) 


^(T*) = - |/33A^. 

In spite of the difficulties involved, the integral has been solved and the 
third virial coefficient of argon has been calculated; the result is in satis- 
factory agreement with the not too reliable experimental datum. 

A highly interesting general conclusion can be drawn from a comparison 
of equations (71.23) and (71.21); it is seen that 

kT 

P = — Z vhZK (71.27) 


Upon multiplying both sides of equation (71.18) by Ny the result is 

= Ny (71.28) 

and since by equation (71.1) 

Z Im = Ny (71.29) 

it follows on the basis of a term by term correspondence between (71.28) 
and (71.29), that 

= NT. vhZK 

Insertion of this result in equation (71.27) then gives 



(71.30) 


where V is written in place of N\). For an ideal gas, P = NkTlV, and 
hence Z the total number of clusters in an imperfect gas, takes the place 
of N the total number of molecules. It is seen, therefore, that each cluster 
in an imperfect gas has the same influence in determining the pressure as 
does a single molecule in a perfect gas. The pressure of a real gas will thus 
be the same as that of an ideal gas containing the same number of molecules 
as the real gas has clusters, irrespective of their size. 
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7le. Activity Coefficient of a Gas. — The free energy of one mole of a gas 
is given by 



- kT\n Q + PV 


- kT\n 


1 

N\ 






- NkTXn 




Qi 


I QuQi + PP 
- ^ + Py. 


Upon introducing the value of In QJNl given by equation (71.22) and that 
of PV from equation (71.23), it is seen that 


F = - NkT 


, (ZirmkT)^'^ ^ 

i3 + In » + 23 


and hence, utilizing equation (71.20), 


F = - NkT 


For an ideal gas. 


In 


{2irmkT)^i^ Qi 

‘ Z 


F = - A^^rln^ 

vrT’!i V 

= “ NkT \ In ^ Qi 


(71,31) 


(71.32) 


and comparison of equations (71.31) and (71.32) shows that Z“* is the 
equivalent of FINy the volume per single molecule in an ideal gas. It 
follows, therefore, that Z is the activity of the real gas in terms of the 
standard state of an ideal gas at a concentration of one molecule per cc., 
assuming F to be expressed in cubic centimeters. The product Zv is the 
activity coefficient y for the same standard state, so that 

Y = Zp = (71.33) 

71f. Statistical Mechanics of Condensation. — The equations derived in 
the foregoing sections have been based on two postulates; first, that the 
cluster integrals bi are independent of the volume, and second, that the func- 
tion hbiZ^ becomes vanishingly small for large / values, so that Z can be 
expressed as a series of inverse powers of v. There are circumstances in 
which these assumptions are not justifiable, namely when the volume is 
small or when there are clusters with large numbers of molecules, respec- 
tively. These are just the conditions under which condensation of the gas 
to form a liquid is to be expected, and it will be shown that a consideration 
of the statistical mechanical equations leads to this very conclusion. The 
remarkable achievement of the present approach to the problem of con- 
densation, as compared with all others, that it requires a region of constant 
pressure, with changing volume, m the P-F isothermal, such as is actually 
observed in the course of condensation. 
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The definition of given by equation (71.14) holds for all value«j nf / 
bu when / IS very large this form is not practical for thnvllttn 
m these circumstances, however, it is possible to write * 


where p is defined by 


In^i = /(i: Ap* - Inpj, 


(71.34) 


E = 1. 


(71.35) 

Strictly speaking, equation (71.34) gives the limiting value of h as / ao- 
proaches infinity; since In bi is evidently proportional to /, it is possible to 
define a quantity In as /-■> times this limit, so that ^ 


and consequently 


i-i 

In ^0 = X) — In p, 

♦-1 


lim In^i = /\nbo. 


(71.36) 


(71.37) 


In general In may differ from /In h, and the difference depends on both 
the value of / and of he irreducible integrals A; the exact nature of this 

bi/f/, (3) Hencl represented by the function 

In bi = /In bo + In/(/, ^3), (71.38) 

and an exact equation, applicable for all / values, is 

bi = b‘o/{/,0). (71.39) 

Since In bi becomes equal to /In bo in the limit as / increases, it is evident 

from equation (71 38) that ln/(/, fi) must then approach zero; this condition 
can be represented by 

lim ln/(4 /3) = 0. (71.40) 


According to equation (71.18), it is always true that 


E M,Z' = 1, 


(71.41) 


and hence by equation (71.39), 


/iT 


z Miozy/a « = 1. 


if 


• e 


Z /(^oZ)y(/, fi) = 




(71.42) 
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It js now of interest to see from this equation how varies as 2 increases- 
when Z is zero, the value of ir' is obviously also zero, but the latter increases 
as Z increases. In the summation represented by equation (71.42) the 
first term, i.e., for / = i, is always equal to Z since is unity; this result 
rnay be easily derived directly from equation (71.41). Provided Z is small 
the second and subsequent terms * 

in equation (71.42) are negligible, 
and hence for small values of Z, it 
appears that Z is always equal to 
The plot of Z against as de- 
rived from equation (71.42), is thus, 
under these conditions, a straight 
line, of slope 45*, passing through ^ 
the origin (Fig. 56). As Z increases, 
the second and higher terms in the 
summation of equation (71.42), which 
are all positive, begin to make ap- 
preciable contributions and then ir^ 
increases more rapidly than does Z. 

The effect is not large, however, 
until a certain value of Z is reached 
when terms involving large /’s begin 

to contribute very markedly to the sum; this occurs when Z is equal to io\ 
and beyond that point tr^ increases with such enormous rapidity that the 
curve is practically vertical, as shown in Fig. 56. 

The following general considerations may prove of value in understanding 
the situation. When / is very large, e.g., of the order of ICF*, as is possible 
in a mole of gas, since / can take all values from unity to A^, the function 
/(/, 0) will approach unity, according to the limitation expressed by equation 
(71.40); under these conditions, equation (71.42) becomes 

ZKhZy « p->. (71.43) 

Consider the last term in this summation, i.e., N(^oZ)'*; as long as hZ is 

less than unity, (hZ)^ will be very small, since N is very large, and this 

term will make a negligible contribution to the sum of equation (71.43). 

However, as soon as SoZ just exceeds unity, the contribution of the A^th 

term becomes extremely large, and the same will be true of other terms for 

which / is large. It is evident, therefore, that the sums represented by 

equations (71.42) and (71.43) will increase with great rapidity when ^oZ 

becomes unity; hence the value of will rise very sharply at the point for 

which Z is equal to The value of tr^ at this point is represented by vj^y 

and it will be seen shortly that Vg is the volume per molecule in the saturated 
vapor. 

It is of interest to consider the results depicted in Fig. 56 from another 
standpoint. It has been seen that Z may be identified with the activity of 



Fic. 56. Statistical mechanics 
of condensation 
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the gas, with the standard state that of the ideal gas at a concentration of 
i.e., one molecule per unit volume. According to Fig. 56, Z is equal to 
for low values of i.e., at low densities; the activity is then equal to 
the concentration, as is to be expected. As the density increases, the ac- 
tivity falls below the concentration, and the activity coefficient is less than 
unity because of appreciable departure from ideal behavior. When con- 
densation sets in the activity coefficient of the system, with reference to the 
gaseous state, decreases rapidly. 

It would appear from the previous arguments that tr' increases to infinity 
just beyond the point at which Z is equal to in other words, it might 
seem that for all values of in excess of the solution for Z is This 
is, however, not the case, for at small values of y, i.e., when is large, one 
of the limitations referred to at the beginning of this section begins to oper- 
ate. At a certain value of y, referred to as y/, which is the volume per mole- 
cule in the liquid (fluid) state, hi is no longer independent of the volume, and 
then baZ is no longer equal to unity. It follows, therefore, that Z is equal 
to bZ^ for all values of y, only if the latter lie within the range of Vg to y/; 
that is 

^oZ =1 for y/ ;< y ^ y^, (71.44) 

or, from equation (71.36), 

in Z = In p — ^ for y/ < y < Vg. (71.45) 

*21 


71g. Constancy of Free Energy in the Condensation Range. — The equa- 
tion (71.7) for the logarithm of the configuration integral, viz.. 

In = NCZ - In Z), (71.46) 

is applicable to all volumes y, and hence the pressure P can be expressed by 



= — T. - (T. khZ' - \. (71.47) 

y \ d In y /r J 

Since I'jbiZ^ is equal to unity, by equation (71.41), it follows that 


kT 

— Z vbiZ‘ 

V 

( 71 . 48 ) 

NkT 


( 71 . 49 ) 
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Differentiation of equation (71.48) or (71.49) with respect to 7^ gives 


( 


dVjv 


kTo 

kT 


a(S vhz^) 

dv 




= —( 


d\n Z 


0 V 8 In 


V )t ' 


(71.50) 


since ^ IvbiZ^ is equal to unity. From the latter fact, it also follows that 
the derivative of this quantity with respect to In v must be zero, so that 


a(i: ivbjZ^) 

a In 0 



L hbiZ^ + L NbiZ^ 




alnZ\ 1 

alny Jr “ Z^^vbiZ^' 


(71.51) 


Substitution of this result into equation (71.50) then gives 



il 1 

0 ‘ E MiZ^ • 


(71.52) 


In the volume range between Vg and Vf the sum E which is equivalent 
to that in equation (71.42), contains terms of very large value, as seen above; 
hence the summation in the denominator of equation (71.52) must be ex- 
tremely large in the specified volume range. It follows, therefore, that 



in the range between Vg and O/, and hence the pressure remains constant ir- 
respective of volume changes, at constant temperature. This is, of course, 
one of the essential characteristics of a condensing system, and hence the 
range between Vg and v/ may be referred to as the condensation range. 

Utilizing results already derived, it is a simple matter to prove that the 
free energy of the system remains constant in the condensation range. 
According to equation (71.31), 





RT 





Qi 

Z 


9 


but provided the volume lies between v/ and Og the value of Z is virtually 
constant, and equal to bo^. It follows, therefore, that the free energy is 
constant and independent of the volume in the condensation range. 
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Upon differentiation of equation (71.23) for the pressure with respect to 
In Vy the result is 

\d\n F )t ydFjr 

kT 

^ - s0,tr-). (71.53) 

^ .Si 

In the condensation range this must be zero, and hence under these conditions 

L jAo-- = 1. (71.54) 

It is evident that the largest positive root v of this equation is equal to Vg, 
since it is known (cf. Fig. 56) that vj' is the smallest value of the parameter 
0 “* at which condensation commences. Actually it can be shown that 
is the only real positive root of equation (71.54), and so it may be taken as 
defining the volume of the system when condensation begins. It can be 
concluded therefore that, in general, as the summation represented by the 
left-hand side of equation (71.54) increases, with increasing tr^, condensation 
commences, i.e., v is equal to Vg, when the sum becomes equal to unity. 

7lh. The Critical State. — An examination of the variation of the summa- 
tion 2 with respect to the reciprocal volume ir‘, at a series of tem- 

peratures in the condensation range, brings to light some interesting facts 
relating to the critical state. For this purpose it is desirable to know 
something, in the first place, concerning the variation of the irreducible 
integrals [equation (71.13)] with the temperature. These integrals have 
been evaluated for low values of j, and the conclusions drawn are probably of 
general applicability. It appears that at temperatures lower than those in 
the neighborhood of the critical point, all the /S.’s are positive; at higher 
temperatures, the 0,’s decrease and finally become negative, but the tem- 
peratures at which the change occurs are higher the smaller the value of j. 

At low temperatures, when all the 0,’s are positive, equation (71.54) has 
only one real positive root, and this is equal to Og. As the temperature 
increases, however, some of the irreducible integrals with higher s values, 
become negative, and a point is reached at which equation (71.54) has no 
positive root. At higher temperatures, therefore, there is no volume Vg for 
which {dPjdF)T becomes zero; in other words, above a certain temperature 
condensation is no longer possible, and hence this must represent the critical 
point. The conclusions may be depicted graphically by plotting the values 
of sfftir* against v~^ for a series of temperatures, as in Fig. 57. At tem- 
peratures above the critical point the curves are of the type VI, which never 
attains the value of unity because of the influence of the higher (negative) 
0.’s; at such temperatures there is consequently no condensation. Since the 
ordinate of curve VI in Fig. 57 never reaches unity, it is evident from equation 
(71.53) that {dPfdF)T is always negative; thus the volume decreases con- 
tinuously with increasing pressure, as is characteristic of the gaseous state. 
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As the temperature is decreased, a point is reached (curve V) at which the 
maximum value of the summation just attains unity, and condensation is 
just possible; this, of course, occurs at the critical temperature. For tem- 
peratures above the critical point, the curve IV crosses the line for which 
T. sB.r' is equal to unity, and hence condensation can occur. A remarkable 
conclusion to be drawn from the results, however, is that the usual phenom- 
ena associated with condensation do not actually manifest themselves until 
the temperature is below that of a second characteristic temperature, indi- 

it will be apparent, from general considerations, t^hat under suitable 
conditions the plot of Z sB.«- against ir' (Fig. 57) will have similar proper- 



ties to the curve of Fig. 56, which is the plot of ir‘, equal to Z 
Z In the latter case it was seen that when Z attained a particular value, 
such that ioZ was equal to unity, the value of the ordinate '""«sed wy 
sharply. A similar effect is evident m the plots of Fig. 57 when «•€ tem 
peratures are in the vicinity of the characteristic temperature T„, the value 
of the ordinate increases rapidly at the volume for which 


i,e., for which v 
(71.37)] as 


= 1 , 

00 , where 0o is defined, by analogy with h [cf. equation 
lim In 0, *= J In 0o, 

9^9 


the value of 0o decreasing with increasing temperature. If the temperature 
is just above as in curve III, the sum £ J0.ir' is greater than unity when 
0 becomes equal to 0o, i.c., when the curve becomes almost vertical, 
sudden increase in the ordinate docs not occur, therefore, until tr is apprea- 
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ably greater than /?o * at that temperature, that is, until the volume is less 
than the value at the condensation point. 

From equation (71.53), the slope (dP/d^r is seen to be determined 
essentially by 21 this slope becomes zero, i.e., condensation occurs, 

when the summation is equal to unity. It is evident that at a temperature 
giving a curve of the type III, the value of Z s/3,a-* will approach unity 
and hence the slope {dPIdJ^r will become zero, in a gradual manner; in 
other words, the slope of the isothermal is continuous through the point at 
which the volume is p, (Fig. 58). This is, of course, quite different from the 



VoSojmo 


Flo. 58. Pressure-volume isotherms in critical region 


famili^ behavior associated with condensation; the sharp separation into 
phases would require that OP/d^Or should suddenly become zero. 
When the temperature is equa to or less, so that the curves are of type 
I or I, repectively, it is seen that the summation Z starts to increase 
with great rapidity when it is still less than unity, and its attainment of this 

c sudden. It follows, therefore, 

.K temperatures the slope (dP/d^Or of the isothermal is discon- 

ous roug Vgy and true condensation, involving separation into two 
phases, occurs. ® 

fnr these arguments, there should be a range of temperature 

. which may be called the critical region; 
wher ^ emperaturc Te the existence of a liquid phase is impossible, 

Bpfwl? only at temperatures bdow T„. 

system probably consists of a number of medium 

Urtr^ 's tendency for them to be replaced by one very 

t firJn f characteristic of the liquid phase. It is a 

striking fact that experimental evidence has existed for some time for just 
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such a critical region as described here.'’ It has been found that as a liquid 
is heated, the meniscus disappears at a certain temperature, which would be 
equal to r„, but the density does not become uniform, even if the system is 
stirred. This observation would be in harmony with the presence of 
moderately large clusters. At a temperature about 10 higher than im> the 
system becomes uniform, and this would presumably be equivalent to Tc. 

Attention must be called to the fact that when the ordinates in Fig. 57 
exceed the value of unity, i.e., when the volume is smaller than many of 
the equations derived above, which hold only for the gaseous state, are not 
applicable. This is particularly true for equation (71.23), and for equation 
(71.53) derived from the former; if S were greater than unity, the 

slope (dP/a^Or of the isotherm would be positive, and this- is, of course, 
completely contrary to experience. Further, none of the equations holds 
when bi is dependent on y, that is, when the volume is less than that repre- 
sented by u/; in other words, the results are not applicable at all to a system 

consisting entirely of liquid. 


Solid-Liquid Equilibria: Fusion 

72a. Order-Disorder Phenomena.— The study of solid-liquid equilibria 
is not only important because of its bearing on the phenomena assocmted 
with melting, but also because it provides another standpoint for a considera- 
tion of the liquid state. A satisfactory theory of melting must account for 
the fact that at constant pressure a solid changes to a liquid at a definite 
and exact temperature, and not over a range of temperature, and also for 
the occurrence of a marked volume change at the me ting point. A promis- 
ing solution to the problem is based on the idea of phenomena, 

which has been employed with such success to account for the sudden changes 
in physical properties, such as heat capacity, that have been observed at 
definite temperatures in certain binary alloys. The crystal lattices of these 
alloys are such that they can be occupied by either atoms A or At 
relatively low temperatures, however, the A atoms are arranged m a definite 
manner in one lattice, and so also are the B atoms in an interlocking lattice; 
this leads to a state of perfect order. At higher temperatures, however, 
some of the A atoms appear in the B lattice, and vice versa, thus leading 
to a partial disorder. With increasing temperature the disorder increases, 
and e^vrentually the A and B atoms are arranged in a completely random 
manner; the state is then one of perfect, or complete, disorder. In spite of 
the fact that the transition from complete order to complete disorder is a 
gradual one, and the lattice structure generally undergoes no particular 
change, mathematical methods show that a discontinuity in certain proper- 
ties, notably the heat capacity, is to be expected at a definite temperature, 

in accordance with observation. , • • • n 

There is clearly a parallelism between order-disorder transitions in alloys 

and the phenomena of fusion; in the solid (crystalline) state there is complete 
n Maast and Geddes, Trans. Roy. Jer., A, 2S6, 303 (1937); Maass, Cfum. Rev., 23, 17 (1938). 
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order, whereas a liquid is mainly disordered, although there is evidence of 
short range order even in liquids. It is of interest, therefore, to see if the 
methods used to study order-disorder in alloys, where there are two com- 
ponents, can be applied to fusion, where one component only is involved. 
Considerable success in this direction has been achieved by Lennard-Jones 
and Devonshire; these authors have used two different mathematical 
procedures, based on virtually the same model. One of these is more exact, 
but relatively complicated; the other, simpler, somewhat more approximate, 
procedure will be described here. 

72b. Model of the Process of Fusion. — The model postulated in Section 
70a for a highly compressed gas and a liquid, of a molecule moving in the 
field of force of its neighbors and 'confined by them to a small region of space, 
referred to as a cell, is also adopted for the solid state. The essential differ- 
ence between a solid and a liquid is then that in the former case the cell is 
localized, whereas in the latter it is not; in other words, in the solid the atom 
or molecule cannot move from one cell to another, whereas in the liquid it 
can. In order to permit of this migration from one cell to another, it is 
necessary to have a suitable mechanism, and it is in this connection that the 
concept of order-disorder is introduced. In the solid the molecules will 
occupy, or rather vibrate about, definite sites, such as the points of a face- 
centered cubic lattice; these will be referred to as a-sites, or normal sites. 
It is suggested that there are available another set of intermediate sites, 
known as ^-sites, that are symmetrically related to the a-sites. The number 
of a-sites and of /3-sites are supposed to be equal to one another, and to N, 
the total number of molecules in the system. The arrangement of a- and 
^-sites may be regarded as equivalent to the interpenetrating face-centered 
lattices of sodium ions and of chloride ions, such as constitute a crystal of 
sodium chloride. Just as each sodium ion in the latter is surrounded by six 
chloride ions, and each chloride ion by six sodium ions, so it is considered 
that in any system of the face-centered type each a-site will have six adjacent 
^-sites around it, and that there will be six a-sites around each /3-site. At 
temperatures well below the melting point, practically all the molecules 
will be in fixed positions and will occupy the normal (a) sites, with very few 
on the abnormal (/3) sites. As the temperature is raised, and particularly 
in the liquid state, there will be increasing occupation of the /3-sites, with 
the result that the molecules will be able to move more and more freely 
from one a-site to another, through the intermediacy of the /3-sites. The 
latter thus provide the means whereby migration becomes possible in the 
liquid state. 

When the a-sites are occupied almost exclusively, as in the solid state, 
the condition is one of complete order, but in the liquid state there is con- 
siderable disorder, for both a- and /3-sites will be occupied. When there is 
an equal probability of finding a molecule on a site of either type, the liquid 

Unnard-Jones and Devonshire, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 169, 317 (1939); 170, 464 (1939); 
Unnard.Jones, Pro<. Phys. Soc. (Undon), 52, 729 (1940); sec also, Frank, ibid., 170, 182 (1939); 
Rice,/. Clum. Phys., 7, 138, 883 (1939); 9, 121 (1941); Kirkwood and Monroe, 9, 514 (1941). 
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is completely disordered, at least as far as long range order is 
In the latter circumstances there will be free interchange of molecules fro 
one normal (a) site to another, and so the characteristic properties of vi^ 
cosity and diffusion become evident. It is the transition, ‘he", from an 
ordered arrangement in which all the molecules occupy norma i , 
state in which the molecules are randomly distributed among normal and 

abnormal sites, that is the basis of the phenomenon of fusion. 

Since the change from order to disorder must inevitably be continuous. 

it may be wondered how this can lead to a sharp discontinuity, “ is 

observed in the volume, for example, at the melting pomt. ^he reason for 

this is to be found in the fact that the order-disorder ‘hange is cooperauve 

in effect. Because of the repulsive fields of atoms that are 

the ^-sites are states of higher energy, and it would 

amount of energy to remove a single molecule from an a-si e 

it to a d-site, while all the other molecules remained on 

it can be seen that if several molecules near one another changed 

to /3-sites simultaneously, the amount of f ^on 

ably diminished. Since' less energy .s required, ‘ 

from order to disorder will tend to take place suddenly rather than gradually. 

72c. Partition FuncUon for SoUd-Liquid System.-According to the 
model just described, there is one u-site and one 3-site per inolecule. and the 
degree'of order of any configuration of the system can described by the 
number of molecules N. on the a-sltes and the number on the d-sites. 
If q is used to represent the degree of order, then ,t may be defined by 

(72.1) 


N. 

7 = 77 


and 


1 - 


1 - 


N * 

Nr 


(72.2) 


(72.3) 




For given values of N. and N,, the molecules arc assumed 
tributed at random among the available sues, so that the 
is homogeneous throughout the system. Hence, if the number of ^-s es 
surrounding any a-site in the lattice is z, the number of occupied |5-sUcs 
adjacent to any one molecule on an a-sitc is z(l — y); similarly, t e num e 

of occupied a-sites around any occupied ^-site will be zy. 

Suppose the energy of interaction of each pair of molecules on adjacent 
a. andTsites is it will be a function of the ^-stance between the t^ ^ 

the treatment of fusion into the classification of cooperative 

Section 70a). It is probable that w will decrease as the degree of disorder 

increases, but for simplicity the approximation will be made of taking as 
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remaining constant. The average energy Wa of a molecule on an a-site as 
a result of its z(l — q) immediate neighbors on jS-sites will thus be given by 

Wa = 0)2(1 — q)j (72.4) 

while the average energy of a molecule on a /3-site will be 

Wfi = wzq. (72.5) 

The average energy Aw required to remove an atom from an a-site and to 
transfer it to a /3-site is thus 


Aw = Wff — Wa = wz^lq — 1). (72.6) 

In a state of complete order, when y = 1, this becomes equal to U) 2 , as it 
should; on the other hand, in the state of complete (long range) disorder, 
when q — \y this energy is zero, since there is an equal probability of a- and 
/5-sites becoming occupied. In general, the total energy iV interaction 
due to disorder is given either by N^voa or by N^w^y which must be identical; 
hence, from equations (72*1) and (72.4), or from equations (72.2) and (72.5), 

IV = NaWa = N^w^ 

= Nwzqil - q). (72.7) 

The number of ways of distributing the molecules among the sites so 
that there are Na on the a-sites and Nfi on the /S-sites is given by 


= 


A^! 


A^! 




{N-Na)\Na\ iN-Nli)lN0\ 

m 

{Nq)\{N{l 


T 

I -?)|!j ■ 


(72.8) 


Since the energy of interaction in the corresponding state of disorder is given 
by equation (72.7), it follows that the factor Q" which must be introduced 
into the partition function to allow for disorder, that is, the appropriate 
contribution to the configuration integral, is then 


Q" = (72.9) 

where g{q) is defined by equation (72.8) and ^ by equation (72.7). If Q' 
represents the partition function of the system of N molecules when each 
is confined to an a-site, so that the system is in a state of perfect order, the 
complete partition function of the system will then be 


Q = Q"Q' 

= (72.10) 

Utilizing the values of g(q) and of fV derived above, it is found that the 
partition function defined by equation (72.10) has a maximum for a definite 
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value of q given by 


zW{lq - 1) _ 

2kT 1 - 9 

,2^-1 

- 1 = tanh z/^ 


(72.11) 


(72.12) 


\(zW!^kT is less than or equal to unity, 

namely y = and this corresponds to and this deter- 

is greater than unity, function for the given degree of 

di'scrder "^iVtTs very la'rge. y approaches unity and the system 

‘V,^rp:i:;^:n?S:^:ion is^mi^imum, the cm^ond^ freely 

^^le^sLLtT^urium. -■’-tVrrhirsta^^^^^^ «-> 

:r ITmoftVrolabJ/stati o^^L'sonllWuid fystem for a particular value 

of the interaction energy F and 
72d. Free Energy and Pressure.-For a ^ 9 ^ \he free ene gy F 
the maximum work function J are almost identical, since 

hence, it is possible to write 


^ - kT\n Q 

= — kT In g{q) + ^ In Q , 


(72.13) 


where y, used in defining ^(y) and fT, is Bi-n by equadonJTZdl). Applying 
the Stirling approximation to equation (72.8), it is tound tn 

= -iVl2ylny + 2(l - ?) In (1 - ?)) (72.14) 

and hence, 

F<.A- rnmq In y + 2(1 - y) In 0 -^1^^ _ jjj 

£=JSS;SSrS|li5; 

eneJgy'U^-inSwtKcrlireTndic^ar^^^ 

trfbution of the molecules among the a- and |3-sites; thus, 


and 


F + F» 
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■where 

and 


F' * - kT\n Q' 


(72.16) 


f" « = mri2f In ? -f- 2(1 - y) In (1 - y)} + JVwzy(l - y). (72.17) 

The value of y is a function of wfkT only, as is shown by equations (72.7) 
and (72.11); hence, if w were known, it should be possible to evaluate F" 
(or A”). This matter will be taken up shortly, but in the meantime it is 
necessary to consider the partition function Q'. In the derivation of the 
configuration integral of a system of N molecules confined to cells of average 
volume FjNy in Section 70b, it was assumed that the molecules could move 
freely from one cell to another. However, for a completely ordered state, 
it is necessary to suppose that each molecule is restricted to its own cell; in 
this case the configuration integral Q„ is given by 

in which is defined by equation (70.25), and consequently 

In Qm = A^In (2u 

^ N\n2^tg^ + ^, (72.18) 

where is given by equation (70.28). The value of In Q„ here diflPers from 
that in equation (70.27), and hence from equation (70,29), by the term N\ 
in other words, the integer 1 in the latter equation should be omitted for a 
perfectly ordered state. The complete partition function Q' for a system 
of N molecules in a state of perfect order is thus 






(72.19) 


where is defined by equation (72.18), and Q., equal to refers to the 
contribution of the internal degrees of freedom. It follows, therefore, that 





- kT\n Q' 

- NkTXn - NkTXn 2^7^^ 


-^-NkTXnQi, (72.20) 

which differs from equation (70.38) by the term - NkT. 

The pressure also may, conveniently, be expressed as the sum of two 
terms, and this can be done by utilizing the thermodynamic equation 
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If is the pressure of an ordered system, and P” is the additional effect 
arising from disorder, then 

5in« all the factors in Q', other than Q., are independent of the volume, 

(72.21) 


/ d In Q* \ 

P’ - 


and this has exactly the same value as given for the pres- 

noted, in fact, in Section 70c that the expression f (-hg space to 

sure is independent of any assumption as to t e av developed here, 

the AT molecules. Nevertheless, according to be added />" 

this ^««rrihution to the pressure, for there must 


V molecules. Nevertheless, according to 
. ... is not the only contribution to the pressur > 

determined by 


I// 


- - Ci?) 




dw 

dV 


y / F , • N - X - 

since a, for the postulated model is a function of the yolume^alone. ^Since 

Ss'or^:“u c^nl^Url'wr f'uUtioV"^^ will be a minimum at constant 
volume and temperature; that is to say, 


f— ) 

V H )v. 

and hence equation (72.21) reduces to 


0 , 


dw' 

p" = - Nzq{\ - 


(72.22) 


72e Theory of the Melting Point.— The discussion in the foregoing sec- 
tions !; lufficllnt to permit an understanding of how the order-d.sorder 
model leads to the solid-liquid transformation at the melting point. If a 

quantity n" is defined by ^ 23 ) 

then according to equation (72.22), 


P" ^ - n 


It 


dw 

dV' 


(72.24) 


(The physicJ significance of n" can be readily shown to be the number of 
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intermolecular forces 


r 


given temperature n" is a^/unction ofthe^ of volume only; hence, for a 

w is presumably large, because of ren.fu ° ^ volumes, 

according to equation (72 J2'» t-K ^ forces between the molecules; 

ume increasL M . • '^/^en, therefore, that with increasing vol- 

me, mcreases to a maximum (constant) value as the disorder incrfases. 
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The other factor ,n equation (72.24), however, would be expected 

to decrease steadily as the volume increases, provided the forces contriLtinv 
to w are repulsive. It follows, therefore, that P" should increase to f 

system is increased 

..1 I ^ f determined by equation (70.21), decreases steadilv 
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As in the case of condensation, the system will actually follow the direct 
path AC^ rather than the sigmoid path, as the volume changes, since the 
latter would involve an increase of free energy in passing from A to 5, 
followed by an equal decrease from B to C. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the points A and C must correspond to two phases in equilibrium at a definite 
temperature and pressure. The two points presumably represent solid (/f) 
and liquid (C), respectively, and the temperature would give the melting 
point at the given pressure. At a different temperature there would be a 
different isotherm; hence, the points A and C at which the free energies are 
equal would occur at a different pressure, indicating a change of melting 

point with pressure. j- j l 

It is evident, therefore, that the concept of varying order-disorder as the 

volume of a solid-liquid system changes at constant temperature is able to 
account for the phenomenon of melting. At the point Ay which represents 
the solid just before it melts, the system is in a state of comparative, although 
not complete, order, while at C, which corresponds to the liquid just after 
melting, there is considerable disorder. Points along the line /^C represent 
a mixture of solid and liquid phases in equilibrium, and the transition from 
/f to C corresponds to a state of disorder gradually sweeping through the 
system as the volume increases at constant temperature and pressure. T”® 
existence of two points with the same free energy, that is, the sigmoid shape 
of the isotherm, is to be attributed to the shape of the P" curve in Fig. 59, 
and this is due to a combination of circumstances. These are first, the 
increase of w" to a maximum, which implies increasing disorder, with in- 
creasing volume at constant temperature and external pressure; and second, 
the steady decrease in dwldV at the same time, this being a manifestation 
of the cooperative phenomenon referred to in the introductory Section 72a. 

72f. Calculation of Properties at Melting Point,— Since the proposed 
model is able to give a qualitative interpretation of melting, it is of interest 
to see how far it can reproduce quantitatively the experimental results 
associated with melting. In order to do this it is necessary to know the 
interaction energy as a function of the volume; it is then possible to derive 
both a and dwldVy which are required for the evaluation of the complete 
partition function. The reasonable assumption is made at the outset that 
the interaction energy w between molecules on adjacent at- and ^-sites is 
determined entirely by the repulsive part of the intermolecular forces; if 
the repulsive field is assumed to fall off in proportion to the inverse twelfth 
power of the intermolecular distance, as in previous discussions (cf. Section 

70), it is possible to write 


w 



(72.25) 

(72.26) 


where ro refers to the intermolecular distance in the equilibrium state of the 
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system, i.e., in the state of minimum potential energy, and f'o is the corre- 
s^nding molar volume, i.e., A'o = iNrrl No method is yet available for 
the theoretical calculation of Wot although this might be achieved by wave 
mechanics, and so it is estimated by means of one observable quantity, viz., 
either the temperature of melting, the change of volume on melting, or the 
latent heat (or entropy) of fusion. 

, 71 “"“I equations 

IIL _ QA zV ^ dw 

NkT N\ ay )t‘~ ~ (72.27) 

On differentiation of equation (72.26) with respect to y, it is seen that 

dw 4wo^ 

dy > 

and combination of this with equation (72.27) gives the equation of state 

^y In Qu \ 42 Wo v/^oV 

NkT ~ N\ ay Jr '~^^\y) ' 

The foregoing derivations are undoubtedly more strictly applicable to non- 
polar molecules, for the intermolecular force fields would then have no 
marked directional effects. Under these conditions a- and /9-sites ^ould 
have equal probability, as has been postulated, at temperatures above the 
melting point. For nonpolar molecules, particularly if they have spherical 
symmetry, the packing in the liquid would be of the face-centered type, as 
was assumed m Section 70; the value of z in equation (72.28) would then 
be 6 , and 7 required for the evaluation of Q« would be 

The method employed to determine Wo is to find by a process of trial and 
error the value which will give the correct condition for the melting point 
at any given pressure. The procedure would presumably be somewhat as 
follows: a value of Wo is chosen arbitrarily, and then with the aid of equation 
(72.28) the isotherm Py jifNkT is plotted as a function of yfyoj as in Fig. 59, 
for the known melting point of the substance at a definite pressure, e.g., 
zero pressure. This particular pressure must then give the points ^ and C 
with the same free energy; that is to say, the area enclosed by the actual 
isotherm and the straight line must be equal to that enclosed by the 
isotherm and the line 5C, if the value of Wo has been chosen correctly. It 
IS of interest to record that W9 is approximately equal to «o, the potential 
energy at the minimum of the potential energy curve for a pair of molecules 
(cf. Section 69a); this is not altogether surprising, since oio is supposed to 
represent the interaction energy between two molecules occupyino^ adjacent 
or- and /3-sites, whereas tto is the average energy of interaction between any 
pair of molecules in a gas (or liquid) at the same distance (ro) apart 
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Once Wo is known, it is possible to calculate various properties associat^ 
with melting by means of the equations already developed; for examine, the 
melting pressure at any temperature can be obtained from equation (72.28). 
From the isotherm of PVtINkT against ^/^o, the volume of the liquid at 
zero pressure can be calculated for the given temperature; further, since the 
volume at the known melting point for zero pressure can also be obtained, 
it is possible to evaluate the coefficient of expansion of the liquid. 

The entropy of the system at any pressure may be determined in various 
ways, the most obvious being by means of the thermodynamic equation 



the value of A, equal to A‘ + being given by equations (72^.17) and 
(72 20) It may be noted that the corresponding entropies S and S , the 
former representing the contribution of the ordered system while the latter 
is due to disorder, may be derived separately from and A''y respectively. 
The entropy of fusion is the difference in the values at the two points A and 
C (Fig. 59) which represent solid and liquid, respectively, at the melting 
temperature and pressure. Incidentally, from the values of the abscissae 
at these two points, the molar volumes of solid and liquid can be 
obtained; To is taken as where ro is derived from the second virial 

coefficient of the gas. The results calculated for argon are compared with 
the experimental data in Table XXIX; the general agreement indicates that 
there is some basis for the view that melting can be accounted for in terms 
of molecular forces in the manner described above. 


TABLE XXIX. MELTIMO PROPERTIES OP AROOK 


Molar Volume of Liquid 
Molar Volume of Solid 
Coefficient of Expansion 
Melting Pressure at 90.3® K 
Entropy of Melting 

•S' - O.iR, S" - 0.9;?. 


Calc. Obs. 

29.6 28.0 cc. 

26.3 25.1 cc. 

0.004 0.0045 

286 X 10* 291 X 10* dyncs/cm.* 

1.70 /?• 1.66^ 


72g. Partition Function of Liquid Above Melting Point— At tempera- 
tures above the melting point, the fraction q attains its limiting value of i; 
under these conditions the limiting value of Q", which is the contribution 
to the partition function due to disorder, given by equation (72.9) as 

W 

In Q" = In liq) — -pp 

JV 

= - N\2q\nq-\- 2(1 - q)\n (1 - q)\ - Jfy 


becomes, with q 



In Q'' - NCI In 2) - 


K. 

kT' 


(72.29) 
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By equation (72.7), JV\% equal to Nxozq{\ — y), and since q is it follows that 

fF = \Nwz, 

and hence. 


In Q" 


( 


AT 2 In 2 



2 In 2 


wz \ 

Wr) 

4kT\ F ) \ ' 


(72.30) 

(72.31) 


This contribution to the logarithm of the partition function due to dis- 
order, based on the order-disorder model, may be compared with the con- 
stant contribution A7 required by the cell model (cf. Section 70b), assuming 
the whole volume of the liquid to be available to each molecule. If wzf4kT 
is zero, then In Q" will be 1.38Ar; on the other hand, vjzj4kT cannot exceed 
unity, for f == ^, and so the sm^lest value of In Q" will be 0.38M As a 
general rule, wzj^kT will be less than unity, and the value of In will 
approach the higher rather than the lower limit. Although the difference 
between the actual value of In as given by equation (72.30) or (72.31), 
and that, namely Ny used in the previous treatment may, therefore, not be 
great, it is evident that the calculations of vapor pressures and boiling points 
in Section 70d cannot be exactly the same as those based on the new model. 
The molar free energy of the liquid Ft is given by 


Ft = F' + F‘\ 


where F' and F" are defined by equations (72.20) and (72.17), respectively, 
while for the vapor F^ is given, as usual, by .equation (70.39); if the values 
of Ft and Fg are equated, the pressure involved in the latter is the equi- 
librium vapor pressure of the liquid. The result is 





NkT 



Co 


- NkT\lq\nq-\-liy -y)ln(l - q)\ + A^a; 2 y(l - q). (72.32) 


In order to evaluate the boiling point, p is equated to 1 atm., and the corre- 
sponding temperature is calculated; the entropy of vaporization may also be 
derived in the manner already described. To make use of equation (72.32), 
the first two terms on the right-hand side are calculated by the procedure 
given in Section 70d; the last two terms depend on ty, since ^ is a function of 


TABLE XXX.^* CALCULATED BOILIKG f'OINTS AND ENTROPIES OF VAPORIZATION 


Boiling Point 

Liquid Calc. Obs. 

Argon 87.3’ K 87.4’ K 

Nitrogen 75.0’ 77.2® 


Entropy of Vaporization 

Calc. Obs. 

17.5 cal. 17.2 cal. 

16.7 17.3 


•• The data in this table were derived from a somewhat different treatment of order-disorder, 
but the results for the present treatment are probably almost the same. 
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ttJ only. The latter is determined from equation (72.26), with wo derived 
from one of the melting point properties as in Section 72f. The boiling 
points and entropies of vaporization of argon and nitrogen calculated in t is 
way are recorded in Table XXX; these may be compared with the results 
in Table XXVII based on the cell model, with the whole volume of the 
liquid assumed to be available to all the molecules. 

73a. Liquid as Intermediate Between Solid and Gas: Holes in Liquids.^ 
— An alternative attempt to allow for the gradual, rather than the sudden, 
change from complete order to complete disorder as the temperature of the 
system is raised is based on the treatment of a liquid as intermediate between 
a gas and a solid. A partition function for a liquid is constructed in such 
a manner that it goes over into that of a gas at one extreme, and into that 
of a solid at the other extreme. The fundamental bases of the arguments 
are derived from a consideration of the viscosities of liquids. Ihere is 
evidence to indicate that the viscosity of a normal liquid under ordinary 
conditions is merely a function of the volume. Viscosity is believed to 
depend on the number of “holes” available to the molecu es in the liquid 
state, and hence it has been argued that the number of holes increases ap- 
proximately in proportion to the volume, as the temperature is raised. 
These holes are somewhat analogous to the /3-sites referred to in Section 72a, 
etc., but there is an important difference between the view now being con- 
sidered and that previously described. According to the earlier discussion, 
the number of new equilibrium positions 0-sites) that become available on 
melting is equal to the number of molecules in the system, but in the prwent 
treatment it is postulated that the number of holes in the liquid is a linear 
function of the volume and may be increased almost without limit. 

If tih is the volume of a hole, then the number w* of holes per mole of 


liquid is given by 



(73.1) 


where V and V, are the molar volumes of liquid and solid, respectively. 
The process of liquefaction is thus regarded as the introduction of holes into 
the solid, which is supposed to contain no holes available for molecuUs ^ 
move into. The effective volume of a single molecule will be eq«al to y,IN, 
where N is the total number of molecules in the system, and if the volume 
of a hole is \jnth of the volume of a molecule, it follows that 


y. 

“ nN* 


(73.2) 


and combination with equation (73.1) gives 




(73.3) 
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The fraction nttfN is the ratio of the number of holes to the number of mole- 
cules, and this may be represented by the symbol y, so that 



(73.4) 


A liquid is regarded as a mixture of N molecules, equivalent to a-sites, 
and ns holes, equivalent to /?-sites; the entropy of random mixing of the 
molecules and holes would then be equal to the entropy of fusion, so that 



- A^^ln 


N 


“ nsk In 


ns 


Nk 


N -{• ns 

In (1 + 7 ) + r In 


N+ns 
1+7 


I- 


(73.5) 


Therefore, if the ^Sf per mole is known, 7 can be calculated, with N taken 
as the Avogadro number. It has been seen (Section 70f) that the entropy 
of fusion of metals and of some other substances, whose molecules rotate in 
both the liquid and solid states, is about 2 cal. per degree per mole; for such 
substances 7 is calculated to be 0.54, so that at the melting point the number 
of holes introduced is about half the number of molecules present. It should 
be noted that if 7 is known, it is possible to calculate n by means of equation 
(73.4); for this purpose the molar volumes of solid and liquid at the melting 
point are required. For most normal liquids n is about 6 , but for liquid 
metals it is three or four times as large. 

73b. Partition Function for Liquid.^’ — The partition function of the 
liquid phase is regarded as made up of a combination of the partition func- 
tions of the molecules and of the holes in a suitable proportion. The mole- 
cules may be treated as occupying equilibrium positions (a-sites) that are 
equivalent to those in the solid state; assuming the molecules in the solid 
to act as simple (localized) three-dimensional harmonic oscillators, the par- 
tition function Q, per molecule may then be given by [cf. equation (67.12)1 
an expression of the Einstein type, viz., 


= (1 — g-^>lkT'^~*g-*hfnkTgS,IRT^ 


(73.6) 


where the vibration frequency v is related to the Einstein characteristic 
temperature Bb in the usual manner, i.e., hvjk = ds- The term is 

that for the zero-point energy, while E, represents the average potential 
energy (per mole) of the molecules in their equilibrium positions in the solid 
state. The holes 03-sites) are regarded as analogous to the molecules in a 
gas, each hole being treated as a molecule occupying the volume V,lNn\ 
hence, the partition function Qg in one of the gas-like equilibrium positions 
will be represented by 



A* 


y 

L .-iB,IRT 

Nn^ 


(73.7) 


” Eyring and Walter, /. Chtm. Pkyt., 9, 393 (1941). 
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where iE, is the energy required to form a hole. The factor 2 is a function 
of the volume which will be considered shortly. 

The most stable configuration of molecules and holes is assumed to be 
the one in which the molecules are distributed among the two kinds of 
equilibrium positions in a ratio equal to their volume fractions; thus, the 
number of molecules in the solid-like positions is proportional to VJVy 
while the number in the gas-like positions is proportional to — VtMV. 
With this assumption, and introducing the a priori probability factor 
{j^ !/7^!«fc! to allow for the number of ways in which N molecules can 

be distributed among N n\ equilibrium positions, that is, to allow for 
order-disorder, the resulting partition function for a system of N molecules 
becomes 

{N 

Q = ^ . (73.8) 

In the solid state, ttn is zero, and A' is then equal to K; the partition function 
in. these circumstances reduces to Qi'y as it should do. At the other extreme, 
in the gaseous state, Wa is very large in comparison with and y, is negligible 
in comparison with A'; under these conditions, equation (73.8) becomes 


which is the correct form for a system of N molecules constituting an ideal 
gas. It is evident, therefore, that as far as considerations of order and 
disorder under extreme conditions are concerned, the partition function 
given by equation (73.8) is satisfactory. Making use of the equation for the 
maximum work function, 

= - kT\n Q, 


and introducing the Stirling approximation for the factorials, it is found that 


A=-RT 


n 


n+y 


V 1 

In )?.+ ^ In In (l+7)+Y In ~ 


(73.10) 


To employ equation (73.10) to calculate other properties of a liquid, it 
is necessary to derive an expression for the factor 5 in equation (73.7). If 
the equations for the partition function and the work function are to go 
over smoothly into those for an ideal gas, 6 must vanish for large volumes, 
so that becomes equal to unity. From viscosity studies, it appears 

that the energy required to make a hole in a liquid is greater than would be 
expected from its volume; thus the size of a hole is about one-sixth of a 
molecule, but the energy required to form the hole is about one-third of that 
necessary to introduce a hole of molecular size. From these and other 

empirical considerations, the function 




5 


(73.11) 
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has been proposed. For norma] liquids, at temperatures appreciably above 
the meitmg point, ly is much greater than l/(« — 1), and under these con- 
ditions it is found that 



(73.12) 


The value of E, can be calculated from the vapor pressure of the solid at 
the melting point, making use of the expression for this pressure in terms of 
the partition function. Since n can be derived from the entropy of fusion, 
and 7 at any molecular volume can be calculated from n by means of equa- 
tion (73.4), all the information is available for evaluating the partition 
function, and hence the thermodynamic properties, of the liquid. 

The melting point can be determined by finding the temperature at 
which the vapor pressures of solid and liquid are equal, and the entropy of 
melting can be estimated in the usual manner as the difference between the 
entropies of solid and liquid states at the melting point. By plotting the 
maximum work function A against the volume and determining the two 
points at which the curve has a common tangent, the volume of the two 
phases (liquid and vapor) in equilibrium, as well as the corresponding vapor 
pressure, could have been determined. However, the calculations were 
simplified in practice by approaching the problem from a less fundamental 
standpoint, making use of the van der Waals equation. 

73c. Equation of State. — An equation of state can be obtained by differ- 
entiating the maximum work function, as given by equation (73.10), with 
respect to the volume at constant temperature; introducing equation (73.12), 
the result is 



(73.13) 


This is a van der Waals type of equation, and the critical temperature, 
pressure and volume can be determined by finding the conditions for which 
the isotherm has a point of inflection. 

The general methods just described were applied to argon and nitrogen, 
and the volumes {Vi) and vapor pressures of the liquids at a series of tem- 
peratures, the critical constants, and the temperature (T/), volume change 
(Af^/) and entropy of fusion (A.?/) were calculated. Some of the results are 
compared with the experimental data in Table XXXI. Similar calculations 
were made for benzene, after applying a correction for restricted rotation 
in the solid state which passes over into free rotation in the liquid; as in 
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Table XXXI, the resu ts agreed well with those observed experimentally 
Attention should be called, however, to the fact that the computations are 
based on the value of 7 , and also require a knowledge of the vapor pressure 

TABLE XXXI. CALCULATED PROPERTIES OF LIQUIDS 





Argon 




Melting Phenomena 


Critical Phenom^►na 


Calc. 

Obs. 


Calc. 

Obs. 

Tf 

82.9“ 

83.85“ K 


7 ; 154.2“ 

150.7“ K 

Vt 

28.27 

28.03 cc. 


y. 78.7 

75.3 cc. 


3.14 

3.05 cc. 


Pt 59.4 

48.0 atm 

LSf 

3.40 

3.35 







Nitrogen 




Melting Phenomena 


Critical Phenomena 


Calc. 

Obs. 


Calc. 

Obs. 

T, 

62.86“ 

63.14“ K 


T, 141.0“ 

126.0“ K 

Ft 

31.84 

31.95 cc. 


y, 90.3 

90.1 cc. 

AK/ 

2.49 

2.64 cc. 


P» 48.4 

33.5 atm. 

ASf 

2.64 

2.73 





at the melting point to derive and of the characteristic temperature to 
obtain v\ in addition the value of the factor 3 is given by an expression that 
IS largely empirical in character. Nevertheless, the treatment of the liquid 
state as intermediate between a gas and a solid appears to present some 
interesting possibilities. 
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Activated state, 406 
Activation energy, calculation, 127-130 
Angular momentum, electronic, compo- 
nent of, 240, 244, 245 
orbital, 1, 2, 240, 245 
resultant, 6, 241, 249 
spin, 2, 240 
total, 7 

Anharmonicity constants, 151 
Anharmonic vibrations, 150 

and potential energy curve, 180 
\ntibonding electrons, 271 
and valence, 275 

Vntisymmetric eigenfunctions, 70, 307 
^ r several electrons, 115-118 
lear wave functions, 175 
ational levels, 173-175 
in Raman spectra, 199 
solution for Hi, 69, 78, 95 
for H,+, 89 
vibrations, 214, 230 
\symmetric top, pure rotation spec- 
trum, 229 

rotational Raman spectrum, 229 
vibration-rotation spectrum, 226- 
237 

Raman effect, 228 


valence bond treatment, 130-135 
Bireciprocal function, 431, 446 
Boiling point, calculation of, 463, 500 
Boltzmann constant, 295 
Bond angles, 97-98, 101, 102, 103 
distances, 148, 159, 233 
eigenfunctions, double, 103-104 
hybridized, 98-103, 105 
energies of, 105-106, 107-108 
localized, 97-112 
many electron system, 116-118 
tetrahedral, 101 
trigonal, 101-103 

energies and bond orbitals, 105-106 
and orbital strengths, 107-108 
frequencies, 239 
orbitals, localized, 97-112 
Bonding electrons, 271 
and valence, 275 

Bose-£instein statistics, 307, 308-310, 
313, 314 

applications, 321-328 
and ortho-para states, 376 
Boyle point, 449-450, 460 

Combination bands, 230 
Complexion, see Microscopic state 


Ai^ic states, even and odd, 8 
^^xcited, 5, 10 
metastable, 5, 9 
permitted, S-~9 
Auger effect, 189 

Azimuthal quantum number, 1, 56 



d envelopes, 224-225, 227 
oup, 142 
d, 166, 167 
in or center, 150 
tern, 142 

ctra, 141, see aho Molecular 
ectra 

me, molecular orbital treatment, 
34-135 

nance in, 132-135 
cture, IM 
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Canonical structures, 118 
Carbon atom, bond angles, 98-101, 103 
double bonds, 103-104 
monoxide, electronic configuration, 260 
entropy, 392 

ion, electronic configuration, 261, 
274 

spectrum, 164 

Cell model of compressed gas, 452, 461 
Central force field, 47, 235 
CH molecule, electronic configuration, 
253-257 

potential energy curves, 255-257 
Cluster integrals, 474 

irreducible and reducible, 476 
Clusters in gas and liquid, 473 
CN radical, electronic configuration, 
261-263, 274 
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Condensation, 460 
free energy in, 484 
statistical mechanics of, 481-486 
Configuration integral, 436, 456, 465 
evaluation of, 437, 478 
Conservation of density in phase, 282 
of extension in phase, 283 
Conservative systems, 284 
Continuous spectra, 184-185 
Convergence limit, 185 
Cooperative phenomena, 453, 454, 491 
497 

Correlation diagrams, 267-274 
Coulombic energy, of Hj, 84-85 
of H 2 + 90-91 
integral, for H 2 , 68, 70-74 
for H 2 '*-, 89 

Coupling, orbital and spin, 6 
in molecules, 12, 242 
Critical region, 488 
state, 458-461, 505 
statistical mechanics of, 486-489 
temperature and boiling point, 464 

de Broglie relationship, 16 
Debye characteristic temperature, 343. 
345, 346 

entropy equation, 435-436 
heat capacity equation, 344, 435 
theory, 342-346 

Degeneracy, accidental resonance, 230 
of eigenstates, 306 
of rotational states, 47 
of vibrational levels, 207 
Degenerate states, 11, 24, 306 
Degrees of freedom, 278 
Depolarization factor, 215 
Depolarized Raman lines, 215 
Determinantal eigenfunction, 116 
Dispersion forces, 427—430 
Dissociation, in electronic transitions, 
186, 188-190 

heat of, calculation, 186-188 
of diatomic molecules, 262-267 
and predissociation, 190 
and spectra, 181 

Distribution law, Bose-Einstein, 310 
classical, 28^303 
Fermi-Dirac, 312 
Maxwell-Boltzmann, 288-303 
approximations in, 291-292 


Double bonds, 103 

restricted rotation of, 103-104 
potential minimum, 231 

Eigenfunctions,, 19 
angular distribution of, 61 
antisymmetrical, 70, 116-118, 
behavior of, 20 

bond, see Bond eigenfunctions 
determinantal, 116 
directed, and valence, 97 
for harmonic oscillator, 34 
normalized, 22 
orbital, 58, 92 
orthogonal, 23 
and probability distribution, 22, 24, 
58 



properties of, 21-23 
radial, 56 

for rigid rotator, 46-47 
Slater, 115-116 
spherical, 50, 57, 60-61 
spin, 92 

symmetrical, 70, 307 
Eigenstates, 24 
degenerate, 24 
of electrons, 336 
in energy range, 316-320, 351 
and Maxwell-Boltzmann equation 
320 

and phase volume, 315 
probability of, 305 
of radiation, 328 
of rotator, 47 
Eigenvalues, energy, 19, 20 

for hydrogen-like atoms, 55 
for oscillator, 33-34 
for particle in box, 27-28 
for rotator, 43 
Einstein functions, 381 
theory of heat capacity, 340, 434 
Electron, antibonding, 2^, 275 
bonding, 271, 275 
configuration in atoms, 4-5 
in molecules, 240-276 
charge density in H*, 95 
diffraction, 17 

eigenfunctions, symmetry properties, 
12-13 



equivalent, 248 
gas, 332 
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in metals, 333 
heat capacity, 334 
interaction energy of, 95 
nonbonding, 259, 275 
orbitals, symbols, 258-259 
quantum numbers, 1-4, 240-246, 258 
shells, completed, 4 
spin, 2 

and valence, 94 

Electronegativity of atoms, 87, 108 
Electronic configuration, of Hj, 251- 
253, 272 

of halogen acids, 257-258 
of hydrides, 258-258 
of molecules, 251-276 
spectra, 141-143, 145, 162-180 
band heads in, 166 
isotope effects, 168 
P, Q and R branches, 166-167 
rotational levels, antisymmetric 
and symmetric, 174-176 
structure, 165 

selection rules, 165, 176, 179 
structure of, 162 
transitions, 182 
dissociation in, 184 
vibrational changes in, 182 
Elliptic coordinates, 73, 83 
Energy of activation, 127-130 
atomic, 55 

of four electron system, 124-125 
resonance, 126-128 
levels, of harmonic oscillator, 32-33, 
149, 208 

of rotator, 43, 146 
translational, 28 
resonance, see Resonance energy 
Ensemble of systems, 277, 279 
microcanonical, 284, 288, 289 
Entropy, at absolute zero, 362, 436 i 
change in chemical reaction, 401 
communal, 466 
of crystal, 435-436 
and eigenstates, 348 
of fusion, 467, 499, 505 
generalized equation for, 357-359, 
361-362, 433 
of hydrogen, 394 

for internal degrees of freedom, 372 
of mixing, 394 
of monatomic gas, 352 


from partition functions. 391 - 30 ? 
rotational, 378 

of vaporization, 464, 500 
vibrational, 381 
virtual, 378 

« constant, for isomolecular 
reaction, 404-406 

and partition function, 398 401 - 
402 

Equipartition of energy, 301-302 
Equivalent and nonequivalent elec- 
trons, 246, 249-251 
Ergodic hypothesis, 285 
Eulerian angles, 386-387 
Euler’s constant, 77 
Even and odd electronic states, of 
atoms, 8 

of molecules, 13, 173-177, 242, 
243, 244, 247, 251 

Exchange energy, see Resonance energy 
integrals, 68, 75-78, 110, 121, 125 
in four electron system, 125 
multiple, 121 
single, 121 

in water molecule, 110 
Excited atomic states, 5 
states of benzene, 131 
Exponential integral, 78 
Extreme fields, method of, 211-212 

Fermi energy, 332, 338 
Fermi-Dirac gas, 329-332 
statistics, 310-312, 313, 314 
applications, 329-339 
and ortho-para states, 376 
Force constants, in diatomic molecules, 
159-160 

In polyatomic molecules, 234-238 
fields in polyatomic molecules, 235 
Four electron problem, 118-125 
Franck-Condon principle, 182-184 
Free energy, calculation of, 404-405 
in condensation, 484 
and equilibrium, 396 
functions, 399 

generalized equations, 357-359 
of imperfect gas, 442, 481 
of liquid-gas system, 462 
of monatomic gas, 353-354 
and partition functions, 397 
of solid-liquid system, 493 
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radicals, 138 

resonance energy in, 139-140 
stability of, 139 
volume of liquid, 465 
applications, 470-472 
determination, 467-470 
Fugacity of imperfect gas, 442-443 
Fusion, entropy of, 466, 467, 490 
equation of state for, 498, 504, 505 
model of process, 490-491, 504 
phenomena, 491, 499 

r-space, 279-288, 305 
and u states, see Even and odd states 
Gas degeneration, Bose-Einstein. 323- 
326 

Fermi-Dirac, extreme, 330 
slight, 329 

highly compressed, 452-472 
, ideal, Bose-Einstein, 324 
distribution law, 292 
energy of, 367 
equation of state, 303 
pressure of, 367 
imperfect, cell model, 452 

equation of state, 445, 458-459 
479-480 

free energy of, 442 
fugacity, 442-443 
generalized model, 446-452 
pressure of, 441 
Generalized coordinates, 278 
momenta, 278 
Graphite, structure of, 104 
Group theory, 210, 214 

Hamiltonian form of energy, 366, 375. 
383, 387, 411, 432, 436 
equations of motion, 281 
function, 281 
operator, 25 

Harmonic oscillator, eigenfunctions of 
34 ’ 

energy levels of, 32-33 
in quantum mecjianics, 28-35 
Heat capacity of electrons in metal, 334 
of Fermi-Dirac gas, 333 
of H., 395 

of ideal gas, 360, 361 
rotational, 375 
and vibrational, 372 


of solids, 339-346 
Debye theory, 342-346, 434-435 
Einstein theory, 340, 434 
vibrational, 381 

Heisenberg uncertainty principle, 14- 
16, 21, 304, 306, 316, 351, 423 
Heitler-London treatment of H*, 66-79 
Helium hydride, 92 
liquid, 326 

molecule, diatomic, 273 
ion, 91, 274 

Hermite polynomial, 34 
Hildebrand’s rule, 464-465, 471-472 
Hund’s case (a), 170, 179, 379 
case W, 171-172, 179 
Hydrides, diatomic, structure of. 253- 
258 

Hydrogen halides, electronic configura- 
tion, 257-258 

-like atoms, eigenfunctions, 56-58 
eigenvalues of energy, 55 
quantum mechanics of, 47-61 
molecular, electronic configuration, 
251-252, 271-272 
entropy of, 394-395 
heat capacity of, 395-396 
ortho and para, 393-396 
quantum mechanics of, 66-84 
molecule ion, 88-91, 267-268 

Ideal gas, see Gas 
Imperfect gas, see Gas 
Infra-red spectra, 143-144, see also Ro- 
tation spectra and Vibration spectra 
J^tegrajs, coulombic, 68, 70-74, 109, 

exchange, 68, 75-78. 110, 121, 125 
Intermolecular forces, 423-505 
Internal rotation, free, 410-414 
restricted, 415-422 
partition function for, 416-422 
potential for, 415-416, 418. 420- 
422 

Ionic terms, 81-82, 86, 91 
Isoelectronic systems, 261 
Isomolecular reactions, 403-404 
Isosteres, structure of, 260 
Istopic effect in calculation of force 
constants, 238 
in electronic spectra, 168 
and frequency assignment, 233 
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in Raman spectra, 197 
in rotation spectra, 14S, 149 
in vibration spectra, 160-162, 230 

Lagrange equation, 204, 205 
function, 204 

method of undetermined multipliers, 
290 

Laguerre polynomials, 51—53 
associated, 51, 55 
A-type doubling, 171-172 

and partition function, 379 
Laplacian operator, 19, 25 
Legendre equation, 40-41, 44 
functions, associated, 45-46, 47 
polynomials, 43—45, 47 
Linear molecules, spectra, 219-220, 228 
Raman, 229 

Liouville's theorem, 280-282, 284 
in quantum mechanics, 305 
Liquid, equation of state, 472, 504 
free energy of, 462, 471 
free volume, 465-472 
holes in, 501 

partition function, 466, 499, 502 
Localized elements, 373, 434 
pairs, method of, 97—112 
benzene, 130-133 
water, 108-112 
LS coupling, 6, 12 
in molecules, 242 

Macroscopic state, 287 
Magnetic quantum number, 2 
Mass, reduced, 37, 48 
Mathieu’s equation, 418, 421 
Matrix component, 65 
element, 65 
diagonal, 122 
nondiagonal, 119-121 
in spectral transitions, 144, 194 
Matter waves, 17 

MaxwelUBoltzmann distribution law, 
288-303 

statistics, 312-313, 314 
Maxwell’s law of distribution of energy, 
321 

of Velocities, 297-298 
Mean values in quantum mechanics, 304 
in statisticsd mechanics, 298 
velocity of molecules, 300 


Melting point, theory of, 495, 504 
properties at, 497, 499 
Metals, electron gas in, 333 

thermionic emission, 335-338, 354 
Metastable atomic states, 5 
Microcanonical ensemble, 284, 288, 289 
in quantum mechanics, 305 
Microscopic state, 287, 304 
Molecular attraction and repulsion, 
423-431, 446-447 
orbitals, 80, 112-115, 245-276 
symbols of, 258 
treatment of benzene, 134-135 
spectra, diatomic, 141-202 

electronic, 141-143, 162-180 
infra-red, 143-144 
Raman, 190-202 
rotation, 144, 146-149 
vibration-rotation, 149-162 
polyatomic, 203-239 
Raman, 214-216, 227-228, 229 
rotation, 228-229 
vibration-rotation, 216-227, 236 
term symbols, 12, 248 
Moment of inertia, diatomic molecule, 
148, 158-159 

polyatomic molecule, 233, 388, 413 
of rotator, 37, 146-147 
Morse equation, 181-182 
M-space, 286-288, 304 
Multiplet states, atomic, 7 

normal and inverted, 8 
molecular, 12, 242 

Negative branch, in vibrational bands, 
219, 222 

Nitric oxide, electronic configuration, 
263-264 
entropy, 392 

rotational partition function, 379 
spectrum, 155 
Nitrogen, bond angle, 98 
molecule, electronic configuration, 
259, 274 

ion, configuration, 261, 262, 263 
Nonbonding elAtrons, 259, 271 
Normal coordinates, 203-210 
transformation, 205 
vibrations, 206-218 
classification of, 212 
summary, 217-218 
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Normalization, 22 
integrals, 68 

Normalized eigenfunctions, 22-23, 63, 
69 

hydrogen-like, 56 
Nuclear spin, 177-179 
degeneracy, 368 

effects in polyatomic spectra, 232 
entropy, 378 

in partition functions, 375-380, 402 
and Raman spectra, 200 
and rotation spectra, 175 
Nutation of molecules, 155 

0-branch in Raman spectra, 201, 229 
Odd electron bonds, 91 

states, see Even and odd states 
Optical antisotropy, 192 
Orbital, angular momentum, 1, 7, 10, 
155, 240, 245, 249 
atomic, 58, 79 
in Hj, 79 

in several electron problems, 116- 
118 

bond, and energy, 105-106 
double bond, 103-104 
molecular, 80, 245-276 
in benzene problem, 134-135 
and molecular configuration, 112- 
115 

symbols, 258 
and valence, 112-115 
strength and bond energy, 107-108 
tetrahedral bond, 101 
trigonal bond, 101-103 
Order-disorder phenomena, 489 
and fusion, 490-491, 497 
Ortho and para states, 177-179 
of hydrogen, 393-396 
partition functions of, 376 
proportions of, 178 
Orthogonal functions, 23, 63, 69 
Orthogonality integrals, 68 
Overtone bands, 151, 152, 230 
Oxygen, bond angle, 9^ 111-112, 115 
molecule, dissociaticm, 265 
electronii configuration, 264-265 
275 

spectrum, 168-169 
ion, 265-266, 275 
rotational partition function, 379 


Parallel bands, in linear molecules, 216 
in Raman spectrum, 228 
in symmetrical top molecules, 221. 
225 

vibrations, 213 
Partition functions, 355-363 
applications, 391-410 
approximate, 385-391 
combined, 384 
definition, 356 

of dependent particles, 436-440 
determination of, 363-391 
electronic, 368-369, 370-371 
and equilibrium constant, 398 
evaluation of, 384 
of free internal rotator, 411-415 
of independent particles, 432-433 
of liquid, 499, 502 
and nuclear spin, 368 
of polyatomic molecules, 386-391 
of restricted rotator, 416-422 
rotational, 373-380, 386-389 
rotational and vibrational, 371, 
384-385 

of solid-liquid system, 491-494 
and thermodynamic functions, 
355-362 

translational, 364 
vibrational, 380-381, 382-383, 

390-391 

Particle in a box, 26-28 
Pauli exclusion principle, 3 

and antisymmetric eigenfunc- 
tions, 116 

in molecules, 246, 250 
in quantum mechanics, 93 
P-branch, in electronic spectra, 166 
in Raman spectra, 201 
in vibration-rotation bands, 154, 157, 
158, 219, 222, 223, 225, 229 
p-eigenfunctions, 58-61, 97-115 
Perpendicular bands in linear mole- 
cules, 220 

in Raman spectra, 228 

in symmetrical top molecules, 221, 
225 

in vibration spectra 
Perturbation method, 62 
Phase, 277 

conservation of density in, 282 
of extension in, 283 
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density in, 279-284, 305 
integral, 431 
point, 279 
space, 278, 279 
volume and eigenstates, 315 
Planck’s equation, 328 
Polarizability, 191, 192 

and optical anisotropy, 192 
and Raman effect, 192, 195 
and van der Waals forces, 428-429 
Polarization ellipsoid, 195 
of Raman lines, 215 
Positive branch, in vibrational bands, 
220, 222 

and negative electronic states, 13, 172 
rotational levels, 173, 199-200 
Potential energy curves, 180-190 
of CH molecule, 255-257 
crossing of, 269, 273 
of H 2 , 79, 272 
of Hj-*-, 268 

of molecular interaction, 444, 
451 

of restricted rotator, 415-422 
surface, 129 

Predissociation spectra, 188—190 
7ra--bonds, 103 

in benzene, 104, 130 
in graphite, 104 

Principal quantum number, 1, 55 
Probability distribution function, 22, 
24, 304 

and eigenstates, 305 
and entropy, 347 
postulate of equal, 284-286 
Progression in band spectrum, 163 

^branch, in electronic spectra, 167 
in Raman spectra, 201 
in vibration-rotation bands, 155, 157, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 229 
Quantum mechanics, 14-61 
numbers, atomic, 1-10 
assignment of, 3, 4 
azimuthal, 1, 56 
in wave mechanics, 55 
magnetic, 2, 56 
principal, 1, 55 
spin, 2 

molecular, 10-13, 241-242, 244- 
246 , 258 


statistics, 303-315, 321-339 
theory of valence, 62-140 

Radial distribution function, 58-59 
equation, 51, 53 

Radiation and Bose-£instein statistics, 
326-328 

Raman spectra, 190-202, 214—216, 227- 
229 

anti-Stokes lines, 191, 194 
classical theory of, 191-193 
depolarization factor, 215 
depolarized, 215 
of diatomic molecules, 192-202 
form of, 201-202 
isotope effect in, 197 
of polyatomic molecules, 214-216, 
227-229 

quantum theory of, 193-195 
Stokes lines, 190, 194 
Rayleigh scattering, 190, 191, 192 
quantum theory of, 194 
72-branch, in electronic spectra, 166 
in Raman spectra, 201 
in vibration-rotation bands, 154, 157, 
158, 220, 222, 223, 225, 229 
Reaction rate, theory, 127-130 
frequency factor, 406-410 
Recursion formula, 32, 42 
Repulsive forces between molecules, 
430, 447 

Resonance, accidental, degeneracy, 
230-231 

in benzene, 130-135 
evidence for, 238 

experimental determination, 137-138 

in four electron system, 126 

in free radicals, 138-140 

in H}, 85 

in H*+ 91 

ionic, 87 

in other molecules, 86, 136-140 
Restoring forces, 159, see also Force 
constants 

Rotational constant, 146 
energy, 146, 910 

interaction with electronic, 169- 
177 

levels, symmetric and antisymmetric, 
174-176 

lines, separation of, 147, 158 
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alternating intensities, 177 
partition function, 373-80, 386-390 
free interna], 411-414 
restricted, 414-422 
spectra, diatomic, 144, 146-149 
polyatomic, 228-229 
Raman, 192-193, 198-200, 229-230 
Rotator, eigenfunction for, 46-^7 
eigenvalues for, 43 
energy levels of, 43 
internal, free, 410-414 
restricted, 415-422 
in quantum mechanics, 35-47 
wave equation for, 37 
Russeli-Saunders coupling, 6 

Sackur-Tetrode equation, 352, 367 
^-branch, in Raman spectra, 201, 229 
Scattering of light, 190-192 
Schrodinger equation, see Wave equa- 
tion 

Secular equation, 66 

for benzene problem, 131, 133, 134 
for hydrogen molecule, 67, 68 
for water molecule, 112, 113 
J-eigenfunctions, 58-61, 97-115 
Selection rules, in electronic spectra 
179 

for rotational levels, 176 
in Raman spectra, diatomic mole- 
cules, 195-196, 198, 201 
polyatomic molecules, 228, 229 
in rotation spectra, 147, 148 
in vibration spectra, 152, 155, 219 
Semiempirical calculation of activation 
energy, 127-130 

Sequence, in band spectrum, 163 
Slater eigenfunctions, 115-116 
Solids, heat capacity of, 339-346, 434 
Debye theory, 342-346, 434 
Einstein theory, 340 
Spherical coordinates, 36 
eigenfunctions for H-like atoms. 50 
57, 60-61 

s and p eigenfunctions, 60 
molecule, Raman s^ctrum, 229 
rotation spectrum, 228 
vibration-rotation spectrum, 225- 
226 

Spin, angular momentum, 2, 240 
eigenfunctions, 92-116 


electron, 2 

and valence, 94 

nuclear, 177-179, see also Nuclear 
spin 

and Raman effect, 200 
quantum number, 2, 6, II, 240, 242 
<ra-bonds, 103 

Statistical equilibrium, 283-284 
in quantum mechanics, 305 
mechanics, 277-346 
of condensation, 481-486 
of critical state, 486-489 
mean values in, 298 
thermodynamics, 347-422 
weight, 306 

Statistics, Bose-Einstein, 307, 308-310, 
321-328 

Fermi-Dirac, 308, 310-312, 329-339 
Maxwell-Boltzmann, 312-313, 314, 
315 

Symbols, atomic, 8 
molecular, 12, 248 
Symmetric eigenfunctions, 70, 307 
nuclear wave functions, 175 
rotational levels, 173-175 
in Raman spectra 
solution of Hj, 69, 78, 95 
for Ha+, 89 
vibrations, 214, 230 
Symmetrical top, band envelopes, 224- 
225 

Raman spectra, 229 
rotational spectra, 228-229 
vibration-rotation spectra, 220-225 
Symmetry number, diatomic molecules, 
377 

polyatomic molecules, 388 
of internal rotator, 412, 414 

Term symbols, atomic, 8 
molecular, 12, 248 
Thermionic emission, 335-339, 354 
Richardson equation, 338, 355 
work function, 338 

Thermodynamics, of atomic crystals, 
434-436 

functions, of monatomic gas, 352-354 
generalized equations, 355-362 
translational, 366 
third law of, 392, 436 
Transition probabilities, 144, 199 
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Translational energy, in quantum me- 
chanics, 28 

partition function, 364-366, 432 
thermodynamic functions, 366-368 
Triatomic molecule, angular, 209-212 
linear, 214-215 
Trouton’s rule, 464, 471-472 

Uncertainty principle, tee Heisenberg 
principle 

United atom, 240, 268, 270 
orbitals of, 245 
splitting of, 243 

Valence bonds, directed, 97-112 
and electron spin, 94 
force field, 213, 235 
and molecular orbitals, 112 
vibrations, 213,391 
van der Waals constants, 446 
forces, 423, 427 
gas, 443-446 

Vapor pressure, 461, 463, 500 
Vaporization, entropy of, 464, 500 
Variation function, 64 
method, 63-66 

Vibrational energy, 149, 208, 381 
entropy, 381 
frequency, 150, 162, 197 
equilibrium, 152 
heat capacity, 381 
partition function, 380-381, 390 
and rotation, interaction, 156 
Raman effect, 192, 195-197 
Vibration-rotation spectra, 143 
diatomic molecules, 149-162 
fine structure of, 153 
frequency separation, 158 
fundamental band, 150, 152 
harmonics (overtones), 151, 152 
isotope effect, 160 
Raman effect, 201 


selection rules, 152, 155 
polyatomic molecules, asymmetric 
top, 226-227 

frequency separation, 2?0, 221 
223, 224, 225, 228 
linear, 219-220 
Raman effect, 227 
rotational structure, 216-227 
special effects, 230-232 
spherical, 225-226 
symmetric top, 220-225 
Vibrations, anharmonic, 150, 180 
antisymmetric, 214, 230 
deformation (bending), 213, 233 
degenerate, 207 
normal, 206, 207-218 
parallel, 213 
perpendicular, 213 
symmetric, 214, 230 
valence (stretching), 213, 233 

Virial coefficients, 441, 448, 450, 480 
equation, 441 

Water, bond angle in, 111-112, 115 
localized pair treatment, 108-112 
molecular orbital treatment, 112-115 

Wave equation, 18-20, 24-26 
for linear oscillator, 29 
operator derivation, 24-26 
for particle in box, 26 
for rotator, 37 

restricted internal, 417 
functions, see Eigenfunctions 
mechanics, 14, see also Quantum 
mechanics 

Waves and particles, 14-16 

Zero-point energy of Fermi-DIrac gas 
331 ^ 

of harmonic oscillator, 34-35. 180 
195 ’ 

pressure, 332 
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